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THOMAS, 
LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 


MY LORD, 


[Prom a large and constant experience of your Lord- 
ship’s favour, I have all reason to believe that you will not 
think it tedious to hear something of my affairs, though in 
themselves below your Lordship’s notice and regard. 

It is now more than a twelvemonth since I arrived in this 
place, during all which time, I have had opportunity enough 
perfectly to observe and discover the genius of the Factory, 
among whom my lot is failen; and upon the result of all 
my experience of them, I am obliged to give them this just 
commendation, that they are a society, highly meritiug that 
excellent character which is given of them in England, and 
which (besides the general vogue) your Lordship has some- 
time received from a most faithful and judicious hand, the 
excellent bishop Frampton. As he undoubtedly was the 
great improver of the rare temper of this society, so he may 
well be esteemed best able to give them their true and de- 
served character. I need only add, that such they still con- 
tinue, as that incomparable instructor left them, that is, 
pious, sober, benevolent, devout in the offices of religion ; 
in conversation innocently cheerful ; given to no pleasures, 
but such as are honest and manly; to no communications, 
but such as the nicest ears need not be offended at; exhi- 
biting in all their actions those best and truest signs of a 
Christian spirit, a sincere and cheerful friendship among 
themselves, a generous character towards others, and a pro- 
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fousd reverence for the liturgy and constitution of the church 
of England. It is our first employment every morning to 


solemnize the daily service of the church sat whieh I am 
sure to have always a devout, a regular, and full congrega- 
tion. Ina word, I can say no more (and less 1 am sure 
T ought not) than this, that in-all my experience in the world, 
I have never known a society of young gentlemen, whether 
in the city or country (I had almost said the university too), 
so well disposed in all points as this. 

Your Lordship will conclude, that in consequence of all 
this, my present station cannot but be very agreeable; and 
though in leaving England, I was separated from the great- 
est blessings to me in the world, your Lordship’s kindness, 
and that of my friends at Richmond, yet I must own, I 
have found here as much recompence, as could be made 
for sucha separation. 

Among other satisfactions, one great one which I have 
had since my arrival, was a voyage to the Holy Land, in 
company with fourteen others of our Factory. We went 
by way of the coast, and having visited the several places 
consecrated by the life and death of our Blessed Lord, 
we returned by way of Damascus. If there be any thing 
either in these places which I have visited, or elsewhere 
in these countries, touching which I may be capable of 
giving your Lordship any satisfaction, by my poor observa- 
tions, I should esteem it my great happiness, and my 
coming thus far would seem completely recompensed. 


I entreat your Lordship’s blessing, 
As being your Lordship’s most dutiful - 


2 | Humble Servant, °, | 
ee oe HENRY MAUNDRELL: 
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TO 
“MY EVER HONOURED UNSLE -— *: 


. SIR CHARLES HEDGES, Kr.» 


JUDGE OF THE HIGH COURT 
OF | 


ADMIRALTY OF ENGLAND. 
—mt> 8G 
- SIR, 


i AM sensible of two general defects (and you will soon 
observe a great many more) running through this whole 
paper, which might justly deter me from presenting if toa 
person of your great learning and judgment. Qne jg, fre- 
guent errors; the other, tediousness. But it is your plea- 
sure to require it from me as it is: and 1 am sure whatever 
faults there may be init, yet there can be non: so great, 
as it would be for me to dispute your injunctions. J have 
nothing to do, therefore, but to recommend it to your fa- 
vour, as it is offered up to your commands, with all. its 
imperfections about it: only putting ina word cr two, be- 
fore I dismiss it, by way of apology. 
_ And first, as to the errors which you will be sure to nete 
in it, I have this mitigation to offer; that in a swift and 
transient view of places (such as mine was), it was hardly 
possible for me not to be sometimes overseen: but, how- 
ever, this I profess with a clear conscience, that whatever 
mistakes there may be, yet there are no lies. 

As to the tediousness of the relations, the only defence 
I have, is by sheltering myself in the crowd: for it is a 
frailty more or less incident to most men, especially tra- 
vellers, to abound both in the sense they have, and in the 
accounts they give, of their own actions and occurrences. 
If we light of any thing worth noting, we are apt to over- 
flow in speaking of it; and too often we fall into that 
greater folly of recording such things for very considerable 
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ones, as any disinterested person would be ready to think, 
we could have no inducement to regard, but only because 
they relate to ourownselves. 

This is an affectation, which, however tasteful it may be 
to the persons who use it, yet (I kuow by my own resent- 
ments of it) is to others most grating and disgustful. 

When you come, therefore, to any such nauseous places 
in this Journal, you may please to pass them over with that 
contempt which they deserve, but, nevertheless with some 
indulgence to the Writer of them ; for if this vanity may be 
ever tolerated, travellers are the men who have the best 
elaim to that favour. For it seems but a reasonable allow- 
ance, tha: they, who go through so many hazards and 
fatigues fer the entertainment of others, should in requital 
for all, be indulged a little in this sweet folly. 

I migh! in some measure, have remedied the fault I am 
now apobgizing for, by rescinding the dry part of the 
Journal; describing roads and distances, and bearings of 
places. But I considered, that this, though dry, was not 
without its use. And besides, when I began to obliterate, 
T soon found that if [ should go on, and strike out all that 
I thought not worth writing to you, there would in the end, 
be nothing but an universal blot. 

Be pleased, therefore, to accept the whole as it was 
first set cown, without addition or diminution ; do with it 
as you pease. When you are tired with readiug it, you 
maay support your patience as we did in travelling it over, 
by considering, that what you are about is a pilgrimage ; 
that you need go it but once ; and that it is the proper ‘na- 
ture and design of such performances, to have a 
in them of mortification. 

Honoured Si, 
I am, 
Your most dutiful Nephew, 
and obliged humble Servant, 
HENRY MAUNDRELL. 
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JOURNBY 


FROM 


“3LEPPO TO JERUSALEM, 


AT EASTER, A. D. 1697. 


*PaEere being several gentlemen of our nation 
Gfeyrteen in number) determined for a visit to 
tie Holy Land, at the approaching Faster, I re- 
‘sofieed, though but newly come to Aleppo, ‘to 
make one in the same design : considering that ‘as 
it was my purpose to undertake this pilgrimage 
seme time or other, before my return to England, 
‘so I could never do it, either with less prejadive 
to my cure, or with greater pleasure to m elf, 
then. this juncture ; having so large a part of 
‘myepngregation abroad at the same time, ang,in 
wh} eenipany. rea te 

Pursuant to this iadaiions we set gut’ fidin 
Aleppo, Friday, February 26, 1696, at three in the 
afternoon, intending to make only a short step 
ms evening, in order to prove how well we were 


Pravae ai necessaries for our journey. Our 
qua hfe first ti nighit, we took up at the Honey- 
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kane ; a-place of but indifferent accommodation, 
about oné hour and a half west of Aleppo. 

, At.must here be noted, that, in travelling this 
country, aman does not meet with a market- 
town, and inns, every night, as in England : the 
best reception you can find here, is either under 
your own tent, if the season permit; or else in 
cgetain public lodgments founded in charity for 
the use of travellers. These are called by the 
Turks, Kanes; and are seated sometimes in the 
towns and villages ; sometimes at convenient dis- 
tances upon the open road. They are built in 
fashion of a cloister, encompassing a court of 
thirty or forty yards square, more or less, ac- 
cording to the measure of the founder’s ability ar. 
charity. At these places all comers are free to 
take shelter; paying only a small fee to the kane-. 
keeper, and very often without that acknowledg- 
‘ment. But must expect nothing here generally 
but bare.walls: as for other accommodations, of 
mat, drink, bed, fire, provender; with these it 
must be every one’s care to furnish himself. 


Saturday, Feb. 27.—From the Honey-kane we 
parted very early in the morning; and proceed-. 
ing »westerly as the day before, arrived in one 
hove, and half at Oo-rem ; an old village, afford.. 
ing nothing réfiarkable but the ruins of a sinpll ; 
church. From Oo-rem we came in half an haar. 
to,Kefire ;. and in three quarters more to Essoyn. 
At. this lage place: we entered into the plains of. 
Keffeens,,proceeding .in-whick, we came. in. ang. 
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hour to another village called Legerié, “and half — 
an hour more to Hozano, and in a good hour moré 
to Keftecn. Our whole stage this day was about 
five hours, our course a little southerly of the 
west. | | MN 
The plains of Kefteen are of a vast compass’! 
extending to the southward beyond the reach 6f 
the eye, and in most places very fruitful and well 
cultivated At our first descent into them at 
Essoyn, we counted twenty-four villages, or places 
ata distance resembling villages, within our view 
from one station. ’ The soil is of a reddish colour, 
very loose and hollow ; and you see hardly a stone 
In it. Whereas on its west side there runs along 
for many miles together a high ridge of hils, dis- 
covering nothing but vast naked rocks, without 
the least sign of mould, or any useful production : 
which yields an appearance, asif nature had, as 
it were, in kindness to the husbandman, purged 
the whole plain of these stones, and piled them all 
up together in thatone mountain. Kefteen itself 
is a large plentiful village on the west side of the 
plain. And the adjacent fields abounding with 
corn, give the inhabitants great advantage for 
breeding pigeons: insomuch, that you find here 
more dove-cots than other houses. We saw at 
this place, over the door of a bagnio, a marble 
stone, carved with the sign of het) and the Adéa 
mh, &c. with a date not levible. It was pro- 
bably the portal of some church, in ancient tinrés? ' 
for I was assured by the inhabitants of the villdgé! 
that there are many ruins df churches ‘and’ edn 
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vents: still to be seen in the: as. adc rocky‘ 
méuntaids, 3 - S 
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Sadie Feb. iiindtidin eae ei to ga: 
this:day, we left Kefteen very early: and conte: 
nuing still in the same fruitful plain abounding in: 
corn, olives, and vines, we came in three.quartera: 
of an hour to Harbanoose ; a small village situe 
ated at the extremity of the plain. Where, after 
crossing a small ascent, we came intoa very rich 
valley called Rooge. It runs to the south farther 
than one can discern, but in breadth, from east 
to west, it extends not above an hour’s riding ; and. 
is walled in (as it were) on both sides, with high 
rocky mountains. Having travelled in this valley- 
near four hours, we came to a large water called | 
the Jake (or rather, according to the oriental 
style, the sea) of Rooge. Through the skirt of 
this lake we were obliged to pass; and found it 
no small trouble to get our horses, and much more 
our loaded mules through the water and mire. 
But all the sea was so dried up, and the road so 
perfectly mended at our return, that we: could 
not then discern so much as where the place was, 
which had given so great trouble. From. this 
lake, we arrived in one hour at Te-ne-ree;.a — 
where we paid our first caphar. | 7 

, These caphars are certain luties which —s 
lerq are obliged to pay, at several passes upon the. 
road, to: officers, who attend in their apppinted.. 
stations to,receive them. They. were at first levied. 
by: Christnns,to.yield a recat eto the coun . 
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try for maintaining the ways in goed repair, and. , 
scouring them from Aarbs, and robbers. ,-The. 
Turks keep up so gainful a usage still, pretend- 
ing-the same causes for it. Bat under that pre- 
tence they take occasion to exact from passengers, 
especially: Franks, arbitrary and unreasonable 
sumis; and instead of being a safeguard, prove 
the greatest rogaes and robbers themselves. 

Ata large hour beyond this caphar, our road 
led us over the mountains, on the west side of the 
valley of Rooge. We were near an hour in cross- 
ing them, after which we descended into another 
valley running parallel to the former, and parted 
from it only by the last ridge of hills. At the first 
descent into this valley is a village called Bell- 
Maez, from which we came in two hours to 
Shoggle. Our course was for the most part ot this 
day, west-south-west. Our stage in all ten hours. 

Shoggle is a pretty large, but exceeding filthy 
town, situated on the river Orontes; over whieh 
you pass bv a bridge of thirteen small arches to. 
come atthe town. The river hereabouts is of a 
good: breadth; and yet so rapid, that it turns 
great wheels, made for lifting up the water, by 
its natural swiftness, without any force added to 
it, by confining its stream. Its waters are turbid, 
and very unwholesome, and its fish worse ; as we 
found: by experience, there being no person of all 
our company that had eaten of them over night, 
but found himself much indisposed the next morn-— 
ing. We lodged here: a very large and-hands- 
some: kane, far exoedding what is‘ usndlly ‘seen’ in‘ 
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this'sort of buildings. It was founded by ‘the’ 
sécond Cuperli, and endowed with a competént 
revenue, for supplying every traveller that takés 
up his quarters in it, with a competent portion of 
bread, and broth, and flesh, which is always 
ready for those that demand it, as very few people 
of the country fail to do. There is annexed to the 
kane, on its west side, another quadrangle, cone+ 
taining apartments for a certain number of alms- 
men; the charitable donation of the same Cuperli. 
The kane we found at our arrival, crowded with 
a great number of Turkish hadgees, or pilgrims, 
bound for Mecca, But nevertheless we met with 
a peaceable reception amongst them, though our 
faces were set to a different place. | 


Monday, March \1.—F¥rom Shoggle our road 
led us at first westerly, in order to our crossing 
the mountain on that side of the valley. We ar- 
rived at the foot of the ascentin half an hour, but 
met with such rugged and foul ways in the moun- 
tains, that it took us up two hours to get clear of 
them. -After which we descended into a third val- 
ley, resembling the other two which we had passed - 
before. At the first entrance into it, is a village 
called: Be-da-me, giving the same name also to 
the valley. Having travelled about two hours in. 
this valley, we entered into a woody mountainous: 
couutry, which ends the bashalick of Aleppo; and: 
begins that. of Tripoli. Our road here was very’ 
rocky;!:and.uneven 3: bat: yet the variety which ‘it » 
afieréed;: mage some: amends for that inconve-: 
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nience. Sometimes it led us under the coal shade, 
of thick trees ;, sometimes through narrow. vallies, 
watered with fresh murmuring torrents; and then 
for: a good while together upon the brink of a pre- 
cipice. And in all places it treated us with the 
prospect of plants, and flowers of divers kinds: 
as myrtles, oleanders,, cyclamans, anemonies, tu- 
lips, marygolds, and several other sorts of aro- 
matic herbs. Having spent about two hours in 
this manner, we descended into a low valley; at 
the bottem of which is a fissure into the earth, 
of a greatdepth ; but withal so narrow, that it is 
not discernible to the eye till you arrive just upon 
it: though to the ear a notice of it is given at a 
great distance, by reason of the noise of a stream 
running down into it from the hills. We could 
not guess it to be less than thirty yards deep. But 
it is so narrow that a small arch, not four yards 
over, lands you on its other side. They call it 
the Sheck’s Wife: a name given it from a woman 
of that quality, who fell into it, and, I need not 
add, perished. ‘The depth of the channel, and the 
noise of the water, are so extraordinary, that one - 
cannot pass over it without something of horror. 
The sides of this fissure are firm and solid rock, 
perpendicular and smooth, only seeming to lie-in 
a.wavy form all down, as it were to comply with 
the mution of the water. From which observan:: 
tign..we. were led to conjecture, that the stream, 
by a long. and perpetual current. had, as it were, 
sawn its awn channel down into thi unusvakdeepr | 
ness }:-to- which effect tise water. bemg: pended sp - 
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fof ether i in the middle : on each side of which én- 
sign were fastened to the wall two or three old 
prints, representing our blessed Lord and the 
blessed Virgin, &c. the venerable presents of some 
itinerant fryars, that had passed this way. On the 
south side was a piece of plank supported by a 
post, which we understood was the reading desk, 
just by which was a little hole, commodiously 
broke through the wall to give light to the reader. 
A very mean habitation this for the God of Hea- 
ven! But yet held in great esteem and reverence 
by the poor people ; who not only come with all 
devotion hither themselves, but also deposit here 
whatever is most valuable to them, in order to 
derive upon it a blessing. When we were there, 
the whole room was hanged about with bags of 
siikworm’s eggs ; to the end that by remaining in 
so holy a place, they might attract a benediction, 
aud a virtue of Increasing. 


Wednesday, March 3.—The next morning flat- 
tered us with the hopés of a fair day after the 
great rains, which had fallen for near eight hours 
together. We therefore ventured to leave Bell- 
ulca, with no great thanks to it for our entertatn- 
ment. But we had not gone far, before we began 
to wish that we had kept our former accommoda- 
tion, bad as it was; for the rains began to break 
out afresh with greater fury than before; nor had 
we mureé comfort under foot, the road being very 
deep and full of sloughs. However we resolved 
to # forward in hopés of ‘a better time,’ and in 
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‘four hours (very long ones in such uncomfortable 

circumstances) we arrived at Sholfatia, a poor 
village: situate upon a small river, which we were 
obliged to pass. <Ariver we might call it now, it 
being swollen so high by the late rains, that it 
was impassable ; though at other times it be but 
a small brook, and, in the summer, perfectly 
dry. 

Here, instead of mending our condition, as we 
expected, we began to drink more deeply of the 
bitter cup of pilgritas, being brought to such a 
strait, that we knew not which way to turn our- 
selves. Jor (as I said) the stream was not ford- 
able, so that there was no going forward ; and as 
for facing about, and returning to the place from 
whence we came, that was a thing we were very 
averse to; well knowing, by that morning's expe- 
rience, the badness of the road ; and likewise hay- 
ing reason to expect but a cold welcome at our 
journey’s end. As for lodging in the village, that 
wasathing not to be endured: forthe houses were 
all filled with dirt and nastiness, being inhabited 
promiscuously by the villagers and their cattle. 
As for lying in the campagnia, the rain was so 
vehement we.could not do that, without an evi- 
dent danger both to ourselves and horses, 

But while we were at this non-plus, not know- 
ing which course to take, the rain abated ; and 
so we resolved to pitch in the open figld, though 
thoroughly soaked with the wet, esteeming this 
however the least evil. Accordingly we betook 
ourselves. ‘to, a small ascent by the water's side, 
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falling of the stream. 9° °° 1%" colt baa 
"We had ‘dot enjoyed this cessation SP rditr tong, 
when it began to pour down affresh, with terrible 
‘lightning and thunder. And ndw’ oli? cate ewws 
renewed, and we knew not well which to be moat 
‘concerned for ; whether ourselves, who enjoyed 
the miserable comfort of a dropping tent over‘ts, 
or for our servants and horses, which had nothing 
but their own clothes to protect them. At last 
there being a small shecks’ house, or burymg- 
place hard by, we comforted ourselves with hupes 
that we might take sanctuary there. The only 
difficulty was how to get admission into so reve- 
renced a place; the Turks being generally men of 
greater zeal than mercy. Tonegociate this affair, 
we sent a Turk (whom we had taken with us for 
such occasions) into the village ; ordering himto 
try first by fair means to get admittance, and if 
‘that failed, to threaten that we would enter ' by 
force. But the religion of this place was of ‘that 
kind which supersedes instead of improving hu- 

, munity. The people absolutely denied us the 
small charity we demanded ; and sent us wotd, 
. they would die upon our swords before they would 
“yield to have their faith defiled : adding farther, 
that it was their faith to be true to Hamet and 
‘ “Aly, but to hate and renounce Omar and’ Abu 
*"Beker ; ‘and ‘that'this principle they were ¥edotved 
_fotand by.” Wetold thein we had as bad bn opi- 
; whion of Onsar dnd Aba Beker as they could‘have : 
ee SPARTA ny GME sHditer font the: pre- 
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sent sain, and had no intention to defile their faith. 
And thus with good words we brought ¢ them 
censent,,that, we might secure our baggage inthe 
shecks’ house ;. but as for ourselves and arms, it 
was our irreversible sentence to be excluded ont 
of the hallowed walls. We were glad however to 
get the merciless doors open upon any terms; not 
doubting, but we should be able to make our ad- 
vantage of it afterwards according to our desire: 
which we actually did; for when it grew dark, 
and the villagers were gone to sleep, we all got 
into the place of refuge, and there passed a me- 
lancholy night among the tombs: thus escaping 
however the greater evil of the rain, which fell 
all night in great abundance. 

Being now crept into the inside of the seecks’ 
house, I must not omit, in requital for our lodg- 
ings, to give some account of the nature of such 
structures. ‘They are stone fabrics generally six 
or eight yards square (more or less), and roofed 
with a cupola, erected over the graves of some 
eminent shecks, that is, such persons, as by their 
Jong beards, prayers of the same standard, and a 

kind of pharisaical superciliousness (w hich are 
the great virtues of the Mahometan religion), have 
-purchased to themselves the reputation of learning 
nd saints. 

if, Of these buildings there are many scattered up 
and down the country (for. you willl find among 
the Turks far mor¢g dead saints | than living o ones). 
vbhey. are. situated. commonly, thought, pot alwa ays, 
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To these oratories the people repair, with, their 
vows and prayers, in their several distresses, much 
after the same manner as the Romanists do to the 
- shrines of their saints. Only in this respect the 
practice of the Turks seem to be more orthodos, 
in regard that though they make their saint » 
shrine the house of prayer; yet they always make 
God alone, and not the saint, the object of their 
addresses. 


Thursday, March 4.—To revive us after the 
heaviness of the last night, we had the consolation 
to be informed this morning, that the river was 
fordable at a place a little farther down the 
stream ; and upon experiment we found it true as 
was reported. Glad ofthis discovery, we made 
the best dispatch we could to get clear of this in- 
hospitable place ; and according to our desires, 
soon arrived with all our baggage on the other 
side of the river. 

From hence ascending gently for about half an 
hour, we came to the foot of a very steep hill, 
which, when we had reached its top, presented 
us with the first prospect of the ocean. We had 
in view likewise at about two hours distance to 
the westward, the city Latichea, situate on a flat 
fruitful ground close to the sea; a city first built 
by Seleucus Nicator, and by him called in honour 
of his mother, Aaodineia, which name it retains 
with a very little corruption of it at this cay. It 
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in . the general calamity which befel this countrys, 
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it’was reduced to a very low condition, and so re- 
mained for a long time ; but of late years it has 
béen encouraged to hold up its head again, and is 
rebuilt, and become one of the most flourishing 
places upon the coast; being cherished, and put 
na way of trade by Coplan Aga, aman of great 
wealth, and authority in these parts, and much 
addicted to merchandise. 

From the hijl which we last ascended, we had 
a small descent into a spacious plain, along which 
we travelled southward, keeping the sea on the 
right hand, and a ridge of mountains on the left. 
Having gone about one hour and a half in this 
plain, we discerned on the left hand, not far 
from the road, two ancient tombs. They were 
chests of stone two yards and a half long each. 
Their cavities were covered over with large tables 
of stone, that had been lifted aside probably in 
hopes of treasure. The chests were carved on the 
Outside with ox-heads, and wreathes hanging be- 
tween them after the manner of adorning heathen 
altars. They had likewise at first inscriptions 
graven on them ; but these were so eaten out, that 
one could not discover so much as the species of 
the characters. Here were also several founda- 
tions of buildings; but whether thére were ever 
any place of note situated hereabouts, or what it 
might be, I cannot resolve. 

‘About an hour from these tombs we came to 
another stream, which stopped our march again. 


Thése mountain rivers are ordinarily very incon- 
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Rafi, $46 ‘tlhe Hestractidtr OF tmksty 8 Peet ger, WATS 
Will Ge ‘sd hid} tls to ventare Ttikdvitedty 6 veF 
Ohi! We ‘bk a nidre“suecedehtl “date acdtAt 
fate} for marching About at Hout’ higher up oy 
fhé‘side of the'stréath: we found’ a ptadd; we 
tie “waters ‘By dilitiny ‘werd become shehowear! 
and ‘there we pura dfe'pussabe tottisiobtie: S2aee 
From hence we bent our course to recover our 
férmeér road: deain} ‘but we had not jfone: far? “he- 
fife there beant very violent’storm of hail; folé 
fiwed by ahard ‘and continued rain, which forced 
aéto make the best of our way to Jebilee, aie, 
our baggage’ to follow us at leisure. 

-“Our whole stage this day was about six lahire; 
pointing for the first hour west, and for the ré? 
Wiaining part near south, having the sea on the’ 
fight hand, and a ridge of mountains at: about 
two hours distance on the left. And in this state 
our road continued for several days after, withovt 
any difference, save only that the mountains a 
sine places approach nearer’ the s¢a; at othe? 
retire farther off. These mountains go underdii? 
févent namés in different places, as'they run al6iHy 
epon’ the cuast, ‘and aré inhabited by rude peopR’ 
of several denominations. In that ‘part’ ‘of the? 
&bOve Febilée, there dwell a people; ‘catted by the 
Puiks; - Weceres, ‘of avery! strange ‘dnd“shrigaldt 
GMatHeter.! ‘Fort ig their prifidiple! 48 wahierd! WS 
nd hidvtelin retiion’s” but-catheliod Tike, they pad 
be tactéokbtt oP relifidt] whatever it Be! whit 
TalmectetPa pod eth frolti'te perbons +HVAOM 
thdti aK befverae PW ith’ Chraians REY 
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prefess, .themsglyes, (bristianss with Torks they 
ae £998 sAumulmans ;. with Jews. they. pass fog 
Jeys,;, being such Proteuses in religiog, that no, 
hady.. was. ever able. to discover what shape. 9 
standard, their ; consciences are really of, All that 
18 certain, concerning them is, that they make _ 
mych and good wine, and are great drinkers. | 


_ofriday, March 5.—This whole day we spent 
at, Jebilee, to recruit ourselves after our late 
fatigues ; having the convenience of a new kane 
@,lodge in, built at the north entrauce into the 
city by Ostan, the present basha of Tripoli... 

- Jebilee is seated clase by the sea, having a vast 
and very fruitful plain stretching round about. it, 
on its other sides. It makes a very mean figure at 
present: though it still retaius the distinction of 
a. city, and discovers evident footsteps of a better, 
condition.in former times. Its ancient name, from. 
which also it derives its present, was Gabala ; 
under which name it occurs in Strabo, and other 
old geographers. In the time of the Greek empa- 
TAS it was.dignified with a bishop’s-see ;, in which 
sgpactiines sat Severian, the Grand adversary nes 
archrconspirator against St, Chrysostom.. ,....° 

sql be most, remarkable things. that appear one 
at this, day,. arg. mosque, and.an glins-house. just 
by it, bath built by sultan Ibrahim... In the former, 
bit, body is deposited, andiwe, ware, admitind sa 
seg his tomb, rhough.held. by the Tarks ingress 
YRRATAHON-. 0 MY, ofapad. it oly % ETBA at womsien 
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cafpee'of painted callico, extending‘on bil’sittes 
ddwn tothe ground. | It was also tricked up witt 
a Breat i many long ropes uf wooden beads hangiip 
in it, and somewhat resembling the furnitate’ 
. ofa button-maker’s shop. This is the Turks" 
usiial way of adorning the tombs of their holy 
men, as 1 have seen in several other instances’? 
the long strings of beads passing in this country’ 
for marks of great devotion and gravity. In this 
mosque we saw several large incense pots, candle-' 
sticks for altars, and other church furniture,’ 
Being the spoils of Christian chnrches at the taking’ 
of Cyprus. Close by the mosque is a very beau- 
tiful bagnio, and a small grove of orange trees ; 
under tlie shade of which travellers are wontto 
pitch théir tents in the summer time. : 
“The Turks that were our conductors into thé 
nlosque, entertained us with a long story of this 
sultan Ibrahim who lies here interred ; especially 
touching his mortification, and renouncing the 
wotld. “They reported, that having divested hiin- 
self of his royalty, he retired hither, and lived 
tWenty years in a grotto by the sea side, dedicating 
himself wholly. ‘to poverty and devotion: and ‘it 
order to'confirm the truth of their relation, théy 
pretended to ‘carry us to. the very cell where ‘hé | 
abode. Being come to the place, we found there 
a itttkitude of sepulchrés hewii into tlie rocks’ by 
tHe Gdn ‘side; actording to the ancient mariner OF 
Hag in’ this’ cbuntty : and amongst: these they 
| & ob, whidhthéy ‘avérred to be the’ vet} 
BHAME'TH WHEN the "aU BRE “WUtah *eaercetl Ris 
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twenty: year's discipline; and to add a little pro-. 
bability to the story, they shewed, at a sural] digg, 
tance, another grotto, twice as large as any of its, 
fellow s,.and uncovered at the top, which had. 
three niches or praying places hewn in ils south 
side. This they would have to be sultan Ibrahim’, 
oratory ;. it being the manner of the Turks always. 
to-make such niches in their mosques, and other. 
places of devotion, to denote the southern quar-. 
ter of the world; for that way the mussulmans 
are obliged to set their faces when they pray, | in 
reverence to the tomb of their prophet. These 
niches are always formed exactly resembling those 
usually made for statues, both in their size, fabric, 
and every circumstance. I have sometimes re- 
flected, for what reason the Turks should appoint 
sych warks to direct their faces towards in prayer. 
And if I may be allowed to conjecture, I believe 
they did it at first in testimony of their iconoclas- 
tic, principle ; and to express to them both the 
reality of the divine presence there, and at the 
same tine also its invisibility. The relators of 
this story of Sultan Ibrahim, were doubtless fully, 
persuaded of the truth of it themselves. But we 
cquid not tell what conjectures to make of. it, 
having never met with any account of such a sul;, 
tan, but auly from this rude tradition. s,, - 
, irom these Mahometan sanctuaries, oup. gpide. 
pretended to carry.us to a Christian church, abaut, 
two furlangs out of tawn on the south aide. W Dep, 
we, came to it, we, found it. nothing but 4 sual - 


aratia.ina rock, by the sea shore, open op theaide, 
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‘BaP hile Oka Haina vade pite sts toned 
Sree inie tor wialtar. Jirdbeseeara frombede 
pdde chapels we-met with the persén whoo ase 
dethte Oi: “He tald as, that’ hinéel Pand’ sone 
few dthor ‘Christians°of the [Gresk comida} 
Wére wont tol dsseititile ‘in: thie tunible: vell: der 
@Wine service, eine not permitted to: have any 
place of worship within the town.) 0) 187 
wWJebditee seems:to have had anciently-some von 
Véiiience for shipping. There issstill to be seen'd 
five composed ‘of huge square stoves, running’ 
little way into the sea; which appears to “havé 
béen formerly continued farther on; and to have 
mede a mole. Near this place we saw a prédt 
Watry ‘pillars of granite, some by the water side, 
éthers tumbled into the water. There were others 
HY a garden close by, together with capitals ‘6f 
White marble finely carved ; which testify in somé 
fieasure ‘the ancient splendour of this city. °°" 
© "But the most considerable antiquity in Jebiteé, 
#4 greatest monument of its former emineney;-i8 
thé-remains of a noble theatre just at the north 
dite: of the city. «It passesamongst the Turks fer 
an old castle; which (according to: the’ Asiatie 
way of enlarging) they report to have been of so 
prodigious ‘a height; wien i is perfect stite,-that 
dihorsetiidn® might have rid; abootdud-risitgod 
GA hide! dn the: shade cof it: fu Pod Gercig ds iw 
20A8 for whatvemains of this mighty Babel, heis 
dumdsore than twenty fedt high: ::Tee-flas side OF 
Seibes been hiobmiups with: gogpowiler: oy whe 
Typed ; ona chictrasio teed i (uasla ey. Nena tects wes 
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wahen marns QhBnYVtyOf.. marble, caphigh sce Rah 
vaedin-wdorping their bagnin.and aposnneraesans 
mpotioned... All. ef ixithat is, sew, standing,s She 
smi-cicle.: -Jtextends from corner to eorner igh 
enaandred, yands,, ; In. this semi-circular part, 6m 
gange of seventeen.round windows just above, the 
grquad, and between the. windows all round, wegg 
raised, on high.-pedestals, large massy pillest, 
standing as buttresses against the wall, both for 
the strength and ornament of the fabric ; :byt 
these supporters are at present most of them 
broken down. ad 
«vy. Within is avery large arena, bac the just mear. 
suxement of it could not be taken, by reason of the. 
hguses,with which the Turks have almost filled 
up... On the west side, the seats of the spectaterg 
Taman still intire, as du likewise the caves. og 
xavlts wbichrun under the subsellia all round the 
theatre. The outward wall is three yards three 
quarters. thick, and built of very large and farm 
stoves ; which great strength has preserved.it rays 
long trom the jaws of time, and from that genexal 
yHin,; which, the Turks bring with them into. most 
places where. me come. =. stg 
QE Fe age {ON 
seSeturday, March detiaving done with Jebiy 
Jee, me, put forward again early: he nent morping, 
with a prospect of much, bettes. weather: than ie 
had been: atteaded -with.in owr:furmer motans. 
Must rosdicea tinued. by thei sen: side;:;and inebaut 
$10 hours: brought, us Ao afaindedp uived, anlled 
hyntheh shams dahasyiyMolechp or, ake ; Kings 
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River... Here we saw some heaps of raims‘on hoth 
sudes of the river, with several pillars of grape, 
and other footsteps of some considerable builds 
ings. About half an hour farther we passed aner 
ther riser, called Jobar, shewing the remains-ef 
@.stone. bridge over it, once well built, but now 
breken down. On the other side of this river, in 
adarge ploughed field, stood.a great square tower; 
and round about, the rubbish of many other build- 
ings. Likewise all along this day's journey, we 
observed many ruins of castles and houses, which 
testify that this country, however it be neglected 
at present, was once in the hands of a people that 
knew how to value it, and thought it worth the 
defending. Strabo calls this whole region, from 
Jebilee as far as Aradus, the country of the Aradii 
(of whom in due place), and gives us the names 
of several places situate anciently all along this 
coast; as Platus, Balanea, Caranus, Enydra, 
Marathus Ximyra. But whether the ruins which 
we saw this day, may be the remains o1 any of 
those cities, cannot well be determined at this dis- 
tance of time; seeing all we have of those places 
is.only their names, without any sufficient distinc- 
tions by which to discover their situation. The 
Balanea of Strabo is indeed said to be still extant, 
being supposed to be the san.e place that the Turks 
(litte changing its name) call at this day, Baneas, 
Tbis place is four hours good beyond Jebilee. It 
stands upon:a'small declivity about a furlong dis- 
tance from the sea, and has a fine clear stream 
running ‘swiftly by it on the south side. It is at 
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present uminhabited ; but its situation proves it ti 
have been anciently a pleasant, its ruins a wells 
built, and its bays before it, an advantageous 
habitation. At this place was required another 
caphar. | aa 
+ Leaving’ Baneas, we went on by the sea side; 
and in about a quarter of an hour, passed by as 
old castle, on the top of a verv high monntains 
It is built in the figure of an equilateral triangle, 
having one of its angles pointing towards the sea. 
The Turks call it Merchab; and enlarge mueh 
upon the sieges it has sustained in former times: 
but whatever force it may have had anciently, it 
ig at present only a residence for pvor country’ 
people. ‘This is probably the same castle men- 
tioned by Adrichomius, and others, under thé 
wame of Margath ; to which the bishops of Ba- 
lanea were forced to translate their see, by reason 
of the insults of the Saracens. 

‘At about one hour and a half distance from 
Baneas, we came to a small clear stream, whieh 
induced us to take up our lodging near it. We 
pitched in the campagnia, about two or three fur- 
longs up from the sea ; bavingin sight, on the 
moentains above us, a villave called Sophia, in# 
habited solely by Maroniics ; and alittle farther, 
Beésack, another village, possessed by Turks only? 
and a litle farther, Merakiah, whose inhabitants 
de a miscellany of Christians and ‘Turks tegether. 
Our Soe iach vais a was about six hourass'2 
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moved early the next morning, and in three hours 
came to a fair deep river, called Nabor Hussise; 
having an old bridge turned over it, consisting of 
enly one arch, but that very large aud exceeding 
well wrought. In one hour and a half more, tra- 
yelling still by the sea side, we reached Tortosa. 

The ancient name of this place was Orthosia. 
It was a bishop’s see in the province of Tyre. The 
writers of the holy wars make frequent mention of 
it, asa place of great strength; and one may 
venture to believe them, from what appears of it 
at this day. 

Its situation is on the sea-shore ; having aspa- 
cious plain extending round about it on its other 
sides. What remains of it is the castle, which is 
very large and still inhabited. On one side, it is 
washed by the sea; on the others, it is fortified 
by a double wall of coarse marble, built after the 
rustic manner. Between the two walls is a ditch ; 
as likewise is another encompassing the outer- 
most wall. You enter this fortress on the north 
side, over an old draw-bridge, which lands you 
ip a spacious room, now for the most part unco- 
vered, but anciently well arched over, being the 
church belonging to the castle. On one side it 
resembles achurch; and in witness of its being 
such, shews at this day severa: holy emblems 
carved upon its walls, as that of a dove descend- 
ing, over the place where stood the altar ; and in 
another place, thatoftheholy Lamb. Buton the 
side which fronts outward, it has the face of a 
castle, being built with port-holes for artillery, 
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weutatid ett sides,” svond ancieritty’ the ‘city7*Tt 
Wdw-wood wall and ditch ‘encompassing it *6f 
Pile there areeill te’ be seen’ considerable 4?- 
veains «Babv-for other buildings, there:is wothiwy, | 
now, beft Mib':it): except: a church, which -staieds 
alieut a furlong eastward from the castle: It is 
gag hundred and thirty foot in length,. in. breadth 
Ranety-three, and in height sixty-one. Its wadle, 
gyches, and pillars, are of a bastard marble, ang 
ajk.still so entire, that a small expence would 
suffice to recover it into the state of a beautifyl 
church again. But, to the grief of any Christian 
betiolder, it is now nade a stall for cattle; and 
we were, when we went to see it, almost up to 
Our knees i in dirt and mire. 

* Brom Tortosa we sent our baggage before us, 
efit ‘orders to advance a few miles farther toward 
Tripoli, to’ the intent that we might shorten our 
stage to that place the néxt day. We followed 
hot tong: after, and in about a quarter of an hdir 
édiié'to a river,-or rather a channel of a river, for 
iVWas-tiow almost dry: though questionless ‘hefe 
nftet-havebeen ariciently no inconsiderable stréaiif; 
adivp wtight infer, ‘both from the largeness of tHe 
¢harme) sandthe ~~ of a Bone Oridet: f6e- 
getty lnidtoveriti.« = DS see OS 
ectsi: about kalf: en:hour more; we:came: ice 
with: o-amall: islaed,; abont a leagne distant: from 
eects pb OFes.i veiled: by : the Turks din<ad oa" SDhis cde 
mppaseds to be -the iaaeient: Anvadcpphadasr 
ato 3238) 2 Ba! 7g fe paw Cat cierd ital abies 
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Arpad (under which several names it occurs, 
2 Kin. xix. 13: Gen. x. 18; Ezek. xxvii. 11, &c.), 
and the Aradus of the Greeks and Romans. - It 
seemed to the eye to be not above two or three 
. furlongs long; and was wholly filled up with tall 
“buildings like castles. The ancient inltabitants of 
this island were famous for navigation, and had a 
command upon the continent as far as Gabala. 

About a quarter of an hour farther we came up 
with our muliteers; they having pitched our tents, 
before they had gone so far as we intended. But 
this misearriage they well recompensed, by the con- 
dition of the place where they stopped ; it afford- 
ing us the entertainment of several notable anti- 
quities, which we might otherwise perhaps have 
passed by unobserved. It was at a green plat lying 
within one hour of Tortosa, a little southward of 
Aradus, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
sea ; having in ita good fountain (though of a bad 
name), called the Serpent Fountain. 

The first antiquity that we here observed was a 
large dike, thirty yards over at top, cut into the 
firm.rock. Its sides went sloping down, with 
stairs formed out of the natural rock, descending 
gradually from the top to the bottom. This dike 
stretched in a direct line, east and west, more than 
a furlong; bearing still the same figure of stairs, 
running in right lines all along its sides. It broke 
off at last at a flat marshy ground, extending 
about two furlongs betwixt it and the sea. It is 
hard to imagine that the water ever flowed up thus 
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high; and harder (without supposing that) to 
resolve, for what reason all this pains of cutting 
the rock in such a fashion was taken. 

This dike was on the north side of the Serpent 
Fountain; and just on the other side of it, we, 
espied another antiquity, which took up our nex 
observation. There was a court of fifty-five yards 
square, cut in the natural rock. the sides of the 
rock standing round it, above three yards high, 
supplied the place of walls. On three sides it was 
thus encompassed; but to the northward, it lay 
open. Inthe centre ofthis area was a square part 
of the rock left standing; being three yards high, 
and five yards and a half square. This served for 
a pedestal toathroneerected upon it. Thethrone 
was composed of four large stones: two at the 
sides, one at the back, another hanging over all at 
top, inthe manner ofacanopy. The whole struc- 
ture was about twenty foot high, fronting toward 
that side where the court was open. The stone 
that made the canopy was five yards and three 
quarters square, and carved round with a hand- 
some cornice. What all this might be designed 
for, we could not imagine; unless perhaps the 
court may pass for an idol-temple, and the pile in 
the middle for the throne of the idol: which 
seems the more probable, in regard that Herculus, 
1, e. the sun, the great abomination of the Pheni- 
cians, was wont to be adored in an open temple. 
At the two innermost angles of the court, and 
likewise on the open side, were left pillars of the 
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matural-rock; three at each of the former, ant 
two at the latter. 

About half a mile to the southward of the fore- 
said antiquitics, there stood in view twp towers: 
but it growing dark, we were forced to defer our 
examination of them till the next morning. Our 
whole stage this day exceeded not six hours. 

Monday, Afarch %.—Having passed over a 
restless night, ina marshy and unwholesome ground, 
we got up very early, in order to take a nearer 
view of the two towers last mentioned. We found 
them to be sepulchral monuments, erected over 
two ancient burying-plaees. They stood at about 
ten yards distance from each other, and their 
shape and fabric is represented in the figures (a) 
and (6). 

The tower (a) was thirty-three foot high. Its 
longest stone or pedestal was ten foot high, and 
} square: the superstructure upon which 
“a at a tall stone in une oF a ne and 











: iter foot six inches square. lt was sup- 
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Each of these barbarous monuments had under 
it several sepulchres, the entrances into which 
wereon the south side. It cost us some time and 
pains to get into them; the avenues being ob- — 
structed, first with briars and weeds, and then 
with dirt. But, however, we removed both these 
obstacles; encouraging ourselves with the hopes, 
or rather making ourselves merry with the fancy, 
‘of hidden treasure. But as soon as we were @p- 
tered into the vaults, we found that our golden 
imaginations ended (as all worldly hopes and pro- 
jects do at last) in dust and putrefaction. But, 
however, that we might not go away without 
some reward for our pains, we took as exacta 
survey as we could of these chambers of darkness; 
which were disposed in such manner as is expressed 
in the following figures. 

The chambers under the tower (a) lay as is re- 
presented in the first figure. Going down seven 
or eight steps, you come to the mouth of the se- 
pulchre; where, crawling in, you arrive im the 
chamber (1), which is nine foot two inches broad, 
and eleven foot iong. Turning to the right hand, 
and going through a narrow passage, you come to 
the room (2), which is eight foot broad, asid ten 
long. In this chamber are seven cells for corpses, 
viz. two over Sgainst the entrance, four on the 
left hand, and one unfinished on the right. These 
cells were hewn directly into the firm rock. We 
measured several of them, and found them eight 
foot and a half in length, and three foot three 
inches square, I would not infer from hence, 
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that the corpses deposited here were of such a 
gigantic size, as to fill up such large coffins: 
though at the same time, why should any men be 
so prodigal of their labour, as to cut these caverns 
into so hard a rock as this was, much farther than 
- necessity required : 

On the other side of the chamber (1) was a nar- 
row passage, seven foot long, leading into the 
room (3), whose dimensions were nine foot in 
breadth, and twelve inlength. It had eleven cells, 
of somewhat a less size than the former, lying at 
equal distances all round about it. 

Passing out of the room (1) foreright, you 
have two narrow entrances, each seven toot long, 
into the room (4). This apartment was nine foot 
square: it had no cells in it like the others, nor 
any thing else remarkable; but only a bench, cut 
all along its side on the left hand. Frotm the de- 
scription of this sepulchre, it is easy to conceive 
the disposition of the other, which is represented 
in the figure (5,6). The height of the rooms in 
both was about six foot; and the towers were 
built each over the innermost room of the sepul- 
chres to which it belonged. 

At about the distance of a furlong from this 
place we discerned another tower, resembling this 
last described: it was erected likewise over a se- 
pulchre, of which you have the delineation in the 
figure (7) and (8). There was this singularity 
observable in this last sepulchre; that its cells 
were cut into the rock eighteen foot in length ; 
possibly to the intent, that two or three corpses 
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might be deposited in each of them at the feet of 
one another. But having a long stage this day to 
Tripoli, we thought it not seasonable to spend 
any more time in this place; which might perhaps. 
have afforded us several other antiquities. 

And yet for all our haste, we had not gone a 
mile, before our curiosity was again arrested by 
the observation of another tower, which appeared 
in a thicket not far from the way side. It was 
thirty-three foot and a half high, and thirty-one 
foot square ; composed of huge square stones, and 
adorned with a handsome cornice all round at top. 
It contained only two rooms, one above the other ; 
into both which there were entrances on the north- 
side, through two square holes in the wall. The 
separation between both rooms, as also the cover- 
ing at the top, was made, not of arched work, but 
of vast flat stones; in thickness four foot, and 
so great an extent, that two of them in each place 
sufficed to spread over the whole fabric. This 
was a very ancient structure, and probably a place 
of sepulture. 

I must not forget, that round about the Ser- 
pent Fountain, and also as far as this last tower, 
we saw many sepulchres, old foundations, and 
other remains of antiquity; from all which it may 
be assuredly concluded, that here must needs have 
been some famous habitation in ancient times: 
but whether this might be the Ximyra, laid down 
by Strabo hereabouts (or, as Pliny calls it, lib. 5, 
Nat. Hist. cap. 20, Simyra), the same possibly 
with the country of the Zemarites, mentioned in 
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conjunction with the Arvadites, Gen. x. 18, 1 
leave to others to discuss. 

Having quitted ourselves of these antiquities, 
we entered into a spacious plain, extending to a 
vast breadth between the sea and the mountains, 
and in length reaching almost as far as Tripoli. 
The people of the country call it Junia, that is, 
the Plain; which name they gave it by way of 
eminency, upon account of its vast extent. We 
were full seven hours in passing it; and found it 
all along exceeding fruitful, by reason of the many 
rivers, and the great plenty of water which it 
enjoys. Of these rivers, the first is about six 
hours before you come to Tripoli. It has a stone 
bridge over it of three large arches, and is the 
biggest stream in the whole plain; for which rea- 
son it goes by the name of Nahor il Kibber, or 
the Great River. About half an hour farther you 
come to another river, called Nahor Abrosh, or 
the Leper's River. In three quarters of an hour 
more you pass a third river, called Nahor Acchar ; 
having a handsome stone bridge, of one very large 
arch, laid over it. Two good hours more brings 
you toa fourth river, called ————, or the Cold 
Waters, with a bridge of three acehes over it. 
From hence you have two good hours more to 
Tripoli. I took the more exact account of all 
these streams, to the intent that I might give 
some light, for the better deciding that difference 
which is found in geographers, about the place 
of the river Eleutherus. The moderns, all with 
ene consent, give that name to:a river between 
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Tyre and Sidon, called by the Turks, Casimeer. 
But this contradicts the universal testimony of 
the ancients, who place Eleutherus more north- 
ward. Strabo will have it somewhere between 
Orthosia and Tripoli, as a boundary dividing 
Syria from Phoenicia (p. 518). Pliny places it 
near Orthosia, emptying itself into the sea over 
against Aradus (Nat. Hist. lib. 5, c. 20.) The 
writer of the Maccabees (1 Macc. xii. 25, 30) 
lays it in the land of Hamath; which country, 
whatever it were, was certainly without the bor- 
ders of Israel, as appears from the same author. 
To this Josephus agrees, placing Eleutherus to 
the north of Sidon, as may be collected from him, 
lib. 14, Antiq. Jud. cap. 7, 8, where, speaking 
of Mark Antkony’s donation to Cleopatra, he re- 
ports, how that extravagant gallant gave her all 
the cities between Eleutherus and Egypt, except 
Tyre and Sidon. Ptolemy, as cited by Terranius, 
places it yet more northerly, between Orthosia 
and Balanea. From all which it is evident, that 
this cannot be the true ancient Eleutherus which 
the moderns assign for it: Lut that name is rather 
to be ascribed to one of these rivers, crossing the 
plain of Junia: or else (if Pliny’s authority may 
be relied upon) to that river (now dry) which I 
mentioned a little on this side of Tortosa, and 
which has its mouth almost opposite to Aradus. 
But I will not determine any thing in this point, 
contenting myself to have given an account of the 


several rivers as we passed them. 
2. F 
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at wesday, March 9.—Drawing towards Tripoli, 
our muleteers were afraid to advance, lest their 
beasts might be pressed for public service; as 
they were afterwards, in spite of all their cau- 
tion, to our great vexation. So we left them in 
the plain of Junia, and proceeded ourselves for 
Tripoli; where we arrived about sun-set. Our 
_ whole stage this day was ten hours. 

At Tripoli we reposed a full week, being very 
generously entertained by Mr. Francis Hastings, 
the consul, and Mr. John Fisher, merchant; theirs 
being the only English house in Tripoli. 

Tripoli is seated about half an hour from the 
sea. ‘The major part of the city lies between two 
hills; one on the east, on which is a castle com- 
manding the place; another on the west, between 
the city and the sea. This latter is said to have 
been at first raised, and to be still increased, by 
the daily accession of sand, blown to it from the 
shore; upon which occasion there goes a pro- 
phecy, that the whole city shall in time be buried 
with this sandy hill. But the Turks seem not 
very apprehensive of this prediction; for instead 
of preventing the growth of the hill, they suffer it 
to take its course, and make it a place of pleasure, 
which they would have little inclination to do, 
did they apprehend it were sometime to be their 


grave. 


Wednesday, March 10.—This day we were all 
treated by Mr. Fisher in the campagnia. The 
place where we dined was a narrow pleasant vyal- 
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ley by a river’s side, distant from the city about 
a mile eastward. Across the valley there runs 
from hill to hill ‘a handsome lofty aqueduct, car- 
rying upon it so large a body of water, as suffices 
the whole city. It was called the Prince’s-bridge, 
supposed to have been built by Godfrey of Bul- 
loign. 


Thursday, March 11.—This day we all dined 
at consul Hastings’s house, and after dinner went 
to wait upon Ostan, the bassa Tripoli; having 
first sent our present, as the manner is amongst 
the Turks, to procure a propitious reception. 

It is counted uncivil to visit in this country 
without an offering in hand. All great men ex- 
pect it, as a kind of tribute due to their character 
and authority; and look upon themselves as 
affronted, and indeed defrauded, when this com- 
pliment is omitted. Even in familiar visits amongst 
inferior people, you shall seldom have them come 
without bringing a flower, or an orange, or some 
other such token of their respect to the person 
visited: the Turks in this point keeping up the 
ancient oriental custom hinted, 1 Sam. ix. 7: Jf 
we go (says Saul), what shall we bring the man 
of God? There is not a present, &c. which 
words are questionless to be understood in con- 
formity to this Eastern custom, as relating to a 
token of respect, and not to a price of divination. 


Friday, March 12.—In the afternoon we went 
to visit Bell-mount, a convent of Greeks, about 
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two hours to the southward of Tripoli. It was 
founded by one of the earls of Tripoli, and stands 
upon a very high rocky mountain, looking over 
the sea: a place of very difficult ascent, though 
made as accessible as it was capable by the labour 
of the poor monks, It was our fortune to arrive 
there just as they were going to their evening ser- 
vice. Their chapel is large, but obscure; and 
their altar is inclosed with cancelli, so as not to be 
approached by any one but the priest, according 
to the fashion of the Greek churches. They call 
their congregation together, by beating a kind of 
a tune with two mallets, on a long pendulous 
piece of plank at the church door; bells being an 
abomination to the Turks. 

Their service consisted in precipitate, and very 
irreverent chattering of certain prayers and hymns 
to our blessed Saviqur, and to the blessed Virgin, 
end in some dark ceremonies. The priest that 
officiated, spent at least one third part of his time 
in compassing the altar, and perfuming it with a 
pot of incense ; and then going all round the con- 
gregation, flinging his incense-pot backward and 
forward, and tendering its smoke, with three re- 
peated vibrations, toevery person present. Towards 
the end of the service, there was brought into the 
body of the church a small table, covered with a 
fair linen cloth, on which were placed five small 
cakes of bread cross way, in this form, 9 @ © and 
in the centre of each cake was fixed a small 
lighted wax taper, a hole in the cake serving for 
a socket. 
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At this ceremony, the priest read the gospel 
concerning our Lord’s feeding the multitude with 
five loaves: after which, the bread was carried 
into the cancelli, and being there suddenly broke 
to bits, was again brought out in a basket, and 
presented to every one in the assembly, that he 
might take a little. After this collation, the priest 
pronounced the blessing, and so the service ended. 
On both sides of the body of the church, were 
seats for the monks, in the nature of the stalls for the 
fellows of colleges in Oxford ; and on each hand 
of every seat were placed crutches. These you 
find in like manner in most churches of this coun- 
try. Their use is for the priest tolean upon: the 
service being sometimes so long, that they cannot 
well stay it out without the assistance of such 
easeinents; for they are not permitted by their 
rubric to sit down. The younger monks, who 
perhaps may have no great occasion for these sup- 
porters, do yet delight to use them (as the Spa- 
niards do spectacles), not for any necessity, but 
in affectation of gravity. 

The monks of this convent were, as I remem- 
ber, forty in all. We found them seemingly a 
very good natured and industrious, but certainly 
a very ignorant people: for 1 found upon inquiry, 
they could not give any manner of rationale of 
their own divine service. And to shew their ex- 
treme simplicity, [I cannot omit a compliment 
made to the consul by the chief of them, viz. that 
he was as glad to see him, as if he had beheld 
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the Messiah himself coming in person to make a 
visit to him. 

Nor is this ignorance to be much wondered at; 
for what intervals of time they have between their 
hours of devotion, they are forced to spend, not 
in study, but in managing of their flocks, culti- 
vating their land, pruning their vineyards, and 
other labours of husbandry, which they accom- 
plish with their own hands. This toil they are 
obliged to undergo, not only to provide for their 
own sustenance, but also that they may be able to 
satisfy the unreasonable exactions which the 
greedy Turks, upon every pretence they can in- 
vent, are ready to impose upon them. But that 
it may be the better guessed what sort of men these 
Greek monks are, I will add. this farther indica- 
tion, viz. that the same person whom we saw ofh- 
clating at the altar in his embroidered sacerdotal 
robe, brought us the next day, on his own back, 
a kid, and a goat’s skin of wine, as a present from 
the convent. 


Saturday, March 13.—This morning we went 
again to wait upon Ostan Bassa, by his own ap- 
pointment; and were entertained, as before, with 
great courtesy: for you must know, that the 
Turks are not so ignorant of civility and the arts 
of endearment, but that they can practise them 
with as much exactness as any other nation, when- 
ever they have a mind to shew themselves obliging. 
For the better apprehending of which, it may not 
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be improper nor unpleasant here to describe the . 
ceremonies of a Turkish visit, as far as they have 
ever fallen under my observation, either upon this 
or any other occasions. : 

When you would make a visit to a person of 
quality here, you must send one before.»with a 
present, to bespeak your admission, and -to’know 
at what hour your coming may be most seasonable. 
Being come to the house, the servants receive you 
at the outermost gate, and conduct you toward 
their lord or master’s apartment; other servants 
(I suppose of better rank) meeting you in the 
way, at their several stations, as you draw nearer 
to the person you visit. Coming into his room, 
you find him prepared to receive you, either 
standing at the edge of the duan, or else lying 
down at one corner of it, according as he thinks 
it proper to maintain a greater or less distinction. 
These duans are a sort uf low stages, seated in the 
pleasantest part of the room, elevated about six- 
teen or eighteen inches, or more, above the floor. 
They are spread with carpets, and furnished all 
round with bolsters forleaningupon. Upon these 
the Turks eat, sleep, smoke, receive visits, say 
their prayers, &c. their whole delight is in loll- 
ing upon them, and in furnishing them richly out 
is their greatest luxury. 

Being come to the side of the duan, you slip off 
your shoes, and stepping up, take your place ; 
which you must do first at some distance, and 
upon your knees, laying your bands very formally 
before you, Thus you must remain, till the maa 
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of quality invites you té draw nearer, and to put 
yourself in an easier posture, leaning upon the 
bolster. Being thus fixed, he discourses with you 
as the occasion offers ; the servants standing round 
all the while in a great number, and with the pro- 
foundest respect, silence, and order imaginable. 
Wheb yoehave talked over your business, or the 
compliménts, or whatever other concern brought 
you thither, he makes a sign to have things served 
in for the entertainment; which is generally a 
little sweetmeat, a dish of sherbet, and another 
of coffee: all which are immediately brought in 
by the servants, and tendered to all the guests in 
order, with the greatest care and awfulness ima- 
ginable. And they have reason to look well to it; 
for should any servant make the least slip or mis- 
take, either in delivering or receiving his dish, it 
might cost him: fifty, perhaps one hundred drubs 
on his bare feet to atone for his crime. At last 
comes the finishing part of your entertainment, 
which is perfuming the beards‘of the company; a 
ceremony which is performed in this manner. They 
have for this purpose a small silver chafting-dish, 
covered with a lid full of holes, and fixed upon a 
handsome plate : in this they put soine fresh coals 
and upon them a piece of lignum aloes; and then 
shutting it up, the smoke immediately ascends 
with a grateful odour through the holes of the cover. 
This smoke is held under every one’s chin, and 
offered, as it were, a sacrifice to his beard. The 
bristly idol soon perceives the reverence done to 
it. and so greedily takes in and incorporates the 
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gummy ateam, that it retains.the savour of it, and 
may.serve for.a nosegay a good while after. 

This ceremony may, perhaps,eem ridiculous at 
first hearing ; but it passes among the Turks for 
a high gratification. And I will say this in its 
vindication, that its design is very wise and use- 
ful: for tt is understood to give a civil dismission 
to the visitants; intimafing to them, that the 
master of the house has business to do, or some 
other avocation, that permits them to go away as 
soon as they please, and the sooner after this cere- 
mony, the better. By this means you may at any 
time, without offence, deliver yourself from being 
detained from your affairs by tedious and unsea- 
sonable visits; and from being constrained to use 
that piece of hypocrisy, so common in the world, 
of pressing those to stay longer with you, whom 
perhaps in your heart you wish a great way oft, 
for having troubled you so long already. But of 
this enough. 

Having discharged our visit to Ostan Bassa, 
we rid out after dinner to view the marine. It is 
about half an hour distant from the city. The 
port is an open sea, rather than an enclosed har- 
bour: however, it is in part defended from the 
force of the waves by two small islands, about 
two leagues out from the shore ; one of which is 
called the Bird, the other the Coney Island, being 
so named from the creatares which they severally 
produce. Far its security from pirates, it has 
several castles, or rather square towers, built all 
along upon the shore at convenient distances. They 
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are (I think) six in number ; but at present void 
of all manner of force, both of men and ammu- 
nition. | 

In the fields near the shore appeared many heaps 
of ruins, and pillars of granite, and several other 
indications that here must have been anciently 
some considerable buildings this way: which 
agrees very well with what Casaubon, in his notes 
upon Strabo (p. 213), quotes out of Diodorus, 
viz. that the place called Tripoli was anciently a 
cluster of three cities, standing at a furlong’s dis- 
tance from each other; of which the first was a 
seat of the Aradii, the second of the Sidonians, 
the third of the Tyrians. And from hence it is 
probable, that Tripoli was a name given at first 
to three distinct, but adjacent places, and not to 
one city; built (as is usually said) by the mingled 
interest of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus: it being 
hard to conceive, how three such independent 
commonwealths should thus concur in the found- 
ing of one city between them; and harder, how 
they should agree in governing it afterward. 


Sunday, March 14.—We continued still in 
Tripoli. 


Monday, March 15.—Resolving to prosecute 
our journey this day, we had given orders to our 
muleteers some time before, to be ready to attend 
us. But they had been so frighted by the bassa 
of Sidon’s servants, who were abroad in quest of 
mules for the service of their master, that they 
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were run away, and could not be heard of. A dis- 
appointment which gave us much vexation, and 
left us no other remedy, but only to supply our- 
selves with fresh beasts where we could find them. 

Having, after much trouble, put ourselves. in 
a new posture of travelling, we parted from Tri- 
poli at three of the clock in the afternoon. Pro- 
ceeding close by the sea, we came in one hour and 
a half to Callemone, a small village, just under 
Bell-mount. From hence putting forward till 
near-eight of the clock, we came to an high pro- 
montory, which lay directly cross our way, and 
broke off abruptly at the sea-side, with a eape 
very high, and almost perpendicular.. In order 
to pass this barrier, we turned up on the left hand, 
into a narrow valley, through which our road lay ; 
and it being now late, we took up our quarters 
there under some olive-trees, having come in all 
about five hours. 

The promontory which terminated our journey, 
seems to be that called by Strabo,* 13 1% @e% wee- 
sumov, Or the Face of God, assigned by that au- 
thor for the end of mount Libanus. Between this 
place and Tripoli, he mentions likewise a city, 
called Trieris: but of this we saw no footsteps; 
unless you will allow for such, some sepulchres 
which we saw cut in the rocks, about ene bour 
and a half before we arrived at the promontory. 


Tuesday, March 16.—We were no sooner in 


* Strab. lib. 16. Pomp. Mela, lib. 1. cap, 12. 
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raotion this morning, but we were engaged in the 
dificult work of crossing over the forementioned 
cape. The pass over it lies about a mile up from 
the sea. We found it very steep and rugged ; but 
in an hour, or thereabout, mastered it, and arrived 
in a narrow valley on the other side, which brought 
the sea open to us again. Near the entrance of 
this valley stands a small fort, erected upon a rock 
perpendicular on all sides, the walls of the build- 
ings being just adequate to the sides of the rock, 
and seeming almost of onc continued piece with 
them. This castle is called Temseida, and com- 
mands the passage into the valley. 

In about half an hour from this place, we came 
even with Patrone; a place esteemed to be the an- 
cient Botrus. It is situate close by the sea; and 
our road lying somewhat higher up in the land, 
we diverted a little out of the way to see it. We 
found in it some remains of an old church? and a 
‘monastery; but these are now perfectly ruined 
and desolate, as is likewise the whole city. Nor 
is there any thing left in it, to testify it has been 
a place of any great consideration. 

In three hours more we came to Gibyle, called 
by the Greeks, Byblus; a place once famous for 
the birth and temple of Adonis. It is pleasantly 
situated by the sea-side. At present it contains 
but a little extent of ground, but yet more than 
enough for the small number of its inhabitants. 
It is compassed with a dry ditch, and a wall with 
square towers in it at about every forty yards dis- 
tance. On its south side, it has an old castle: within 
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it is a church, exactly of the same figure with that 
at Tortosa, only not so entire ds that. Besides 
this it has nothing remarkabie, though anciently it 
was a place of no méan extent, as well as beauty; 
as may appear from the many heaps’of ruins, and 
the fine pillars, that are scattered up and down in 
the gardens near the town. 

Gibyle is, probably, the couggry of the Giblites, 
mentioned, Josh. xiii. 5. King Hiram made use of 
the people of this place in preparing materials 
for Solomon's Temple; as may be collected from 
the first of Kings, v. 18. where the word which 
our translator hath rendered stone-squarers, in 
the Hebrew is 0 >), Giblim, or Giblites; and 
in the LXXII Interpreters, Bé¢xc, that is, the 
men of Biblus: the former using the Hebrew, 
the latter the Greek name of this place. The same 
difference may be observed likewise, Ezek. xxvii. 9. 
where this place is again mentioned. The ancients 
of Gebal, says our translation, following the He- 
brew ; instead of which, you read in the LAXII 
again, of wpecCirepa BuCa‘ey, the elders of Bybli, or 
Byblus. 

Leaving Gibyle, we came in one hour to a fair 
large river, with a stone bridge over it of only 
one arch, but that exceeding wide and lofty. To 
this river the Turks give the name of Ibrahir 
Bassa ; but it is doubtless the ancient river Ado- 
nis, so famous for the idolatrous rites performed 
here in lamentation of Adonis. Upon the bank 
of this stream we took up our quarters for the fol- 
lowing night, having come this day about six 
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hours. We had a very tempestuous night both of 
wind and rain, almost without cessation, and with 
so great violence, that our servants were hardly 
‘able to keep up our tents over us. But, however, 
this accident which gave us so much trouble in the 
night, made us amends with a curiosity, which it 
yielded us an opportunity of beholding the next 
morning. | 


Wednesday, March 17.—F¥or by this means we 
had the fortune to see what may be supposed to 
be the occasion of that opinion which Lucian re- 
lates, concerning this river, viz. that this stream, 
at certain seasons of the year, especially about the 
feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; which the 
heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind 
of sympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, 
who was killed by a wild boar in the mountains, 
out of which this stream rises. Something like 
this we saw actually come to pass; for the water 
was stained to a surprising redness, and, as we 
observed in travelling, had discoloured the sea a 
great way Into a reddish hue; occasioned doubt- 
less by a sort of minium, ‘or red earth, washed 
into the river by the violence of the ram, and not 
bv any stain from Adonis’s blood. 

In an hour and a quarter irom this river, we 
passed over the foot of the mountain Climax ; 
where, having gone through a very rugged and un- 
even pass, we came into a large bay, called Ju- 
nia. At the first entrance into the bay, is an old 
stone-bridge, which appoints the limits between 
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the two bassalics of Tripoli and Sidon. At the — 
bottom of the bay are exceeding high and steep 
mountains, between which and the sea the road 
lies. These are the mountains of Castravan, 
chiefly inhabited by Maronites, famous for a 
growth of excellent wine. The Maronite bishop 
of Aleppo has here his residence in a convent, of 
which he is the guardian. We saw many other 
small convents on the top of these mountains ; one 
of which, called Oozier, was, as we were here 
told, inthe hands of ten or twelve Latin friars. 
Towards the further side of the bay, we came to 
a square tower or castle, of which kind there are 
many all along upon the coast, for several days’ 
journey from this place: they are said to have been 
built by the empress Helena, for the protection 
of the country from pirates. At this tower is to. 
be paid a fourth caphar.* It is received by Ma- 
ronites, a pack of rogues, more exacting and in- 
solent in their office than the very Turks them- 
selves. A little beyond this place, we came to a 
road cut through the rocks, which brought us out 
of the bay, having been one hour and a quarter in 
compassing it. In an hour more, spent upon a 
very rugged way close by the sea, we came to the 
river Lycus, called also sometime Canis, and by 
the Turks at this day, Nahor Kelp. It derives 
its name from an idol in the form of a dog, or 
wolf, which was worshipped, and is said to have 
pronounced oracles, at this place. The image is 
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pretended to be shewn to strangers at this day, 
lying in the sea; with its heels upward: I mean 
the body af it; for its oracular head is reported 
to have been broken off, and carried to Venice, 
- where (if fame be true) it may be seen at this 
day. 

I know not by what mistake several modern 
geographers confound this river with Adonis, 
making thein to be one and the same; whereas the 
contrary is apparent, both from experimental ob- 
servation, and from the authority of ancient geo- 
graphers. 

This river issues into the sea from between two 
mountains, excessive steep and high; and so rocky, 
that they seem to consist each of one entire stone. 
For crossing the river, you go up between these 
mountains about a bow-shot from the sea, where you 
have a good bridge of four arches; near the foot 
of which is a piece of white marble, inlaid in the 
side of a rock, with an Arab inscription on it, inti- 
mating its founder to have been the emir Faccardine 
(of whom I shall have occasion to speak more when 
I come to Beroot.) Being passed the river, you im- 
mediately begin to ascend the mountain (or rather 
great rock), hanging over it on that side. To accom- 
modate the passage, you have a path of above two 
yards breadth cut along its side, at a great height 
above the water; being the work of the emperor 
Antoninus. For the promontory allowing no pas- 
sage between it and the sea at bottom, that empe- 
ror undertook, with incredible labour, to open 
this way above; the memory of which good work 
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is perpetuated by. an inscription, engraven on a 
table plained in the side of. the: natu@@l rock, not 
far:from the entrance into the way,.as follows: '~..’ 


IMP: CAES: M: AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS, PIUS, FELIX, AUGUSTUS 
‘ PARTH: MAX: BRIT: GRRM: MAXIMUS | 
PONTIPEX MAXIMUS: 
MONTIBUS IMMINENTIBUS | 
LYCO FLUMINI CAESI3 VIAM DILATAYVIT | 
_* PER-- (purposely erased )— 
ANTONINIANAM SUAM 


A little ——— "7 in ie way, are inscribed these 
words : 


INVICTE IMP: ANTONINE P: FELIX AUG: 
| MULTIS ANNIS IMPERA! 


In passing this way, we observed in the sides of 
the rock above us, several tables of figures: carved ; 
which seemed to promise something of antiqaity : 
to be satisfied of which, some of us clambered up 
to the place, and found there some signs as’ if the 
old way had gone in that region, before Antoninus 
cut the other more convenient passage a ‘httle 
lower.’ In: several places hereabouts, we ‘saw 
strange antique figures of men, carved in the 'nta- 
tural rock, in mezzo relievo, and in bigness equal 
to the life. Close by each figure was & large table, 
plained -in the side of the rock, and bordered 
round with mouldings. Both the effigies and ‘the 
tables appeared to have been -anciently inscrib-. 
ed dit. over: bat the characters are now so dee 
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faced, that nothing but. the footsteps of them were 
visible; onlg there was one ef the figures that 
had both its lincaments and its inscriptions entire. 

It-was our unhappiness to have at this place a 
very violent storm of thunder and rain, which 
made our company too much in baste to make any 
long stay here; by which misfortune I was pre- 
vented, to my great regret, from copying the in- 
scription, and making such an exact scrutiny into 
this antiquity as it seemed very well to deserve. 
I hope some curious traveller. or other will have 
better success in passing this way hereafter. ‘The 
figures seemed to resemble mummies, and were 
perhaps the representation of some persons buried 
hereabout; whose sepulcbres might probably also 
be discovered by the diligent observer. 

The Antonine way extends sbout a quarter of 
an honr’s travel. Jt is at present so broken and 
uneven, that to repeir it would require no less 
labour, than that wherewith it was at first made. 
After this pass, you come upon a smooth sandy 
shore, which brings you, in aboyt.one hour and 
a half, to the river Beroot (for 1 cquld learn no 
ether name it had). It is @ large river, and has 
oyer it a stane bridge of six arches. On its other 
side ig a plain Geld near the sea, which is said to 
be the stage on which St. George duelled and 
killed the dragon. In memory of this achieva- 
ment, there is a small chapel builé upon the 
plues, dedicated at first ta that Christian hero; 
bet now perverted to a mosque, From hence, in 
an hour, we arrived at Beroot, very wet by rea- 
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son. of the long and ‘severe rain. ‘However we 
found here the shelter of ‘a good kane by the sea 
side; and there-we took up our quarters. Our 
whole stage this day was about six hours and a 
half. 7 | 


thursday, March 18.—The day following we 
spent at Beroot; being credibly informed that the 
river Damer, which lay in our next stage, was so 
swoln by the late rains that it would be impassa- 
ble. This place was called anctently* Berytus ; 
from which the idol Baal Berith is supposed to 
have had its name. And afterwards being greatly 
esteemed by Augustus, had many privileges con- 
ferred upon it: and together with them a new 
name, viz. Julia Felix. But at present, it retains 
nothing of its ancient felicity, except the situa- 
tion; and in that particular it is indeed very 
happy. It is.seated on the sea-side, in a soil 
fertile and delightful, raised only so high above 
the salt water, as to be secure from its over- 
flowings, and all other noxious and unwholesome 
effects ot that element. It has the benefit of good 
fresh springs flowing down to it from the adja- 
cent hills, and dispensed all over the city, in con- 
venient, and not unhandsome forntains. But be- 
sides these advantages of ‘its situation, it has at 
present nothing else to boast of. 

The emir Faccardine had his chief peitiiaeiti’ in 
this place. - He was in the reign of sultan Morat, 
the fourth emir, or prince of the Druses; 2 people 
supposed tohave descended from some dispersed 
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retmainderd of those Christianarmies, ‘that engaged 
in the crtisades, for the recovery of the. Holy- 
Land: who afterwards being totalyrouted, and 
despairing of a return to their native country _ 
betook themselves to the mountains hereabout ; 
Which their descendants have continued ever since. 
Fatcardine: being (as I said) prince of these peo- 
ple, was not contented to be penned up in: the 
mountains; but by: his power and artifice, en- 
larged his dominions down into the plain all along 
the sea coast as far as from this place to Acra. 
At last the grand seignior, grown jealons of such 
a growing power, drove the wild beasts back again 
to the mountains, from whence he had broke loose ; 
and there his posterity retain. men me Benelpau to 
this. day. . 

‘We went to view the wiles of this prince, 
which stands on the north east part of the city. 
At the entrance of it is a marble fountain, of 
greater beauty than is usually seen in Turkey. 
The palace within consists of several courts, all 
now run much to ruin; or rather perhaps never 
finished. The stables, yards tor horses, dens for 
lions, and other savage cfeatures, gardens, &c. 
are such as would not be unworthy of the qua- 
‘Yity of a prince in Christendom, were they wrought 
up'to that perfection of which they are capable, 
‘and to’which they seem to: neve Hees er by 
their first contriver. - + oh 
* "But the best sight that this oe affords, and 
the vor thiest to’ be remembered, is the orange 
garden. It conteins a large quadrangular plat 
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of ground divided : into sixteen lesser ‘squares, 
fous..in @erow, with walks between them. «The 
nicnienandrengies with: orange-trees, of a large 

sige} ‘ i 0g ae” fine a growth - both 





snes hangitig thicker upon them than ever 
Lstw apples in England. Every one of these six- 
tgen lesser squares in the garden was~bordered 
with stone ; and in the stone-work were troughs 
very artificially contrived, for conveying the water 
all over the garden: there being little outlets cut 
at every tree, for the stream as it passed by, to 
flow out, and wager it. Were this place under 
the cultivation ff @English gardener, it is impos- 
sible any thing esgld be made more delightful. 
But these hesperides were put to no better use, 
when we saw them, than to serve as a fold for 
sheep and goats; insomuch, that in. many places 
they were up to the knees in dirt: so little sense 
have the Turks of such refined delights as these; 
being a people generally of the grossest apprehen- 
sion, and knowing few other pleasures, but such 
sensualities, as are’ equally common both to men 
and beasts. On the east side of this garden were 
two.terrace walks rising one above the other, each 
of them having an ascent to it of twelve steps. 
They had both several fine spreading orange trees 
upon: them, to make shades in proper places. And 
at the north end they led iato booths, and sum- 
mer-houses, and other apartments very delightful : 
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this place being designed. -by Faccardine. — 

chief seat of his pleasure, © ojo. 5 ger ciytas feta. 
Tt may perhaps. be wondered hep shia. 

: yeuld be able to ive, pany tbingiee-. 

id ‘regular as —— eBlog th 

gardens are, usually nothing. else,, DRE. B 













fllany of trees, jumbled together. without 
er knots, walks, arbours or any thing-of am 
or design, so that they seem like thickets..rather 
than gardens. But Faccardine had been ix Italy, 
where he had secn things of another nature, and 
knew well how to copy them in his own country. 
For indeed it appears by these remains of him, 
that be must needs have been a man much above 
the ordinary level of a Turkish ge ius. 

Jn another garden we saw gpy@ral pedestals for 
statues; from whence it may be inferred, that 
this emir was ng very zealous Mahometan. At 
one corner of the same gardea stood a tower of 
about sixty feet high ; designed to have been car- 
ried to a much greater elevation for a watch- 
tower, and for that end built with an extraor- 
dinary strength, jts walls being twelve feet thick. 
From this tower we had a view of the whole 
city: amongst other prospects it yielded us the 
sight of a large Christian church, said to have 
been at first consecrated to St. John the Evan- 
gelist. But, it being now usurped by the Turks 
for their chief mosque, we could not be per- 
mitted to see it, otherwise than at this dis- 
tance. Another church there is in the town, 
which seems to be ancient; but ‘being a very 
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mean fabric is suffered to remain still in the 
hands of the @reeks. We found it adorned with 
abundence of old pictures ;, amongst’ the os 
saw one with this little inscription, Kiaores apis 
Apxierionon os Bupers : and just by it was the iste 
of Nestorius, who commonly makes one amongéf: 
the.saints painted in the Greek churches ; though 
they do not now profess; nor, I believe, so much 
as know his heresy. But that which appeared 
most observable was a very odd figure of a saint, 
drawn @ full length, with a large beard reaching 
down to his feet. The curate gave us to under- 
stand that this was St. Nicephorus; and perceiv- 
ing-that his beard was the chief object of our ‘dd- 
miration, he gratified us with the following rela- 
tion concerning him, viz. That he was a person 
of the most eminéstewh wtaés in histime. But his 
great misfortu 908 hat the endowments of his 
mind were not S88 with the outward ornament 
of a beard. Upon occasion of which defect, he 
fell into a deep melancholy. The devil taking 
the advantage of this priest, promised to give him 
that boon which nature had denied, in case he 
would comply with his suggestions. The beard- 
less saint, though he was very desirous of the reward 
proposed, yet he would not purchase it at that 
rate neither: but rejected the previous bribe with 
indignation, declaring resolutely, that he had ra- 
ther for ever despair of his wish than obtain it 
upon such terms. And atthe same time, taking 
in his hand the downy tuft upon his chin, to wit- 
ness the stability of his resolution (for he had, it 
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seems, beard enough to swear by), behold! as # 
reward for his constancy, he found@He hair imine-. 
diately streteh, with the pluck that he gave: if. 
M@reupon finding it in so good a humour, he 
followed the happy omen: and as: young heirs 
@iat have been niggardly bred, generally turn pro- 
digals when they come to their estates; so ‘He 
never desisted from pulling his beard, till he had 
wiredrawn it down to his feet. But enough both 
of the beard and the story. At. the east’ end of 
Beroot, are to be seen seven or eight beautfful pil- 
lars of granite, each —— fvot long, and three in 
diameter. And over another gate, not far dis- 
tant, we found in a piece of marble; this following 
inscription : Tis 18 meoriovros avdoos ivvolas aiet catnuc 
tak, @-, n- sparks: vyetvevat die a 0 mapixess H pa 
zac. FH TOT, 






didy mapa yap TO" peEL x POV Elverta: f 
MIPOZIONTOS ANAPOXY ENNOLAD 5, 
were the capitals. It was peolibly at first an 
altar inscription, relating to the offertory in the 
. holy communion: for its sense seems to look that 
way ; and it is well known that the comers. to the 
blessed sacrament, were called by the ancients, by 
the peculiar name of of xeociovres, a8 Valesius proves 
out of St. Chrysostom. Vales. Not. in Euseb. 
Eccl. Hist. lib. 7, cap. 9 

On the southside, thé town wall is still entire, 
but built out of the ruins of the old city, as ap- 
pears by pieces of pillars and marble, which help 
to build it. In one piece of marble table we saw 
these remaining letters ofa Latin inscription: 
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ow VG. ETIA-—— 
~— XI CUM-— 
—-VS PHOEBUS — 
All the rest being purposely erased. 


A little without this wall, we saw many granite 
pillars and remnants of Mosaic floors; and in an 
heap of rubbish, several pieces of-polished marble, 
fragments of statues, and other poor relics of this 
city's ancient magnificence. On the sea side is an 
old ruined castle, and some remains of a small mole. 


Friday, March 19.—Leaving Beroot, we came 
in one third of an hour to a large plain extending 
from the sea to the mountains. At the beginning 
of the plain is 8 grove of pine trees of Faccar- 
dine’s plantation. We guessed it to be more than 
half a mile cross; and so pleasant, and inviting 
was its shade, that it was not without some regret 
that we passed it by. Continuing in this plain, 
we saw at a distance, on our left hand, a small 
village called Sucktoat. It belongs to the Druses, 
who possess at this day a long tract of mountains, 
as far as from Castravan to Carmel. ‘Their pre- 
sent prince is Achmet, grandson to Faccardiue ; 
an old man, and one who keeps up the custom of 
his ancestors, of turning day into mght: an he- 
reditary practice in his family, proceeding from a 
traditional persuasion amongst them, that princes 
can never sleep securely but by day, when men’s 
actions and designs are best observed by their 
guards, and, if need be, most easily prevented ; but 
that in the night it concerns them to be always 
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vigilant, lest the darkness,. aided by their sleep- 
ing, should give traitors both an opportunity and 
encouragement to assault their persons, and by a 
dagger, or a pistol, to make them continue their 
sleep longer than they intended when they lay down. 

Two hours from Faccardine’s grove brought 
us to the fifth caphar, and another little hour 
to the river Damer, or Tamyras; the former being 
its modern, the latter its ancient name. It is 
a river apt to swell much upon sudden rains, 
in which case, precipitating itself from the moun- 
tains with great rapidity, it has been fatal to 
many a passenger ; amongst the rest, one mon- 
sieur Spon, nephew to Dr. Spon, coming from 
Jerusalem, about four years ago, in company 
with some English gentlemen, was, in passing 
this stream, hurried down by it, and perished in 
the sea, which lies about a furlong lower than the 
passage. 

We had the good fortune to find the river in a 
better temper; its waters being now assuaged 
since the late rains. However the country fel- 
lows were ready here, according to their trade, 
to have assisted us in our passing over. In 
order to which, they had very officiously stripped 
themselves naked aga‘nst our coming: and to the 
end that they might oblige us to make use of their 
help, for which they will be well paid, they brought 
us to a place where the water was deepest, pre- 
tending there was no other passage besides that ; 
which cheat we saw them actually impose upon 
some other travellers, who came not long after us. 
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But we had been advised of a place a little higher 
in the river, where the stream was broader and 
shallower, and there we easily passed without their 
assistance. Just by this place are the ruins of a 
stone-bridge ; of which one might guess by the 
firmness of its remains, that it might have been 
still entire, had not these villains broke it down 
in order to their making their advantages of pas- 
sengers ; either conducting them over for good 
pay, or else, if they have opportunity, drowning 
them for their spoils. 

On the other side of the river, the mountains 
approach closer to the sea, leaving only a narrow 
rocky way between. From Damer, in two hours 
we came to another river, of no inconsiderable 
figure, but not once mentioned bv any geographer 
that I know of. It is within one hour of Sidon. 
Its channel is deep, contains a goed stream, and 
has a large stone-bridge over it. Speaking of this 
river to the reverend father Stephano, Maronite 
patriarch at Canobine, he told me it was called 
Awle, and had its fountain near Berook, a village 
in Mount Libanus. 

At this river we were met by several of the 
French merchants from Sidon; they having a 
factory there, the most considerable of all theirs 
in the Levant. Being arrived at Sidon, we pitched 
our tents by a cistern without the city; but were 
ourselves conducted by the French gentlemen to 
the place of their habitation, which is a large 
kane, close by the sea, where the consul and all 
the nation are quartered together. Before the 
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front of this kane is an old mole running into the 
sea with a right angle ; it was of no great capacity 
at best, but now is rendered perfectly useless, 
having been purposely filled up with rubbish and 
earth, by Faccardine, to prevent the Turkish gal- 
lies from making their unwelcome visits to this 
place. The mole being thus destroyed, all ships 
that take in their burthen here, are forced to 
ride at anchor under the shelter of a small ridge 
of rocks, about a mile distant from the shore on 
the north side of the city. Sidon is stocked well 
enough with inhabitants, but is very much shrunk 
from its ancient extent, and more from its splen- 
dour; as appears from a great many beautiful 
pillars, that he scattered up and down the gar- 
dens without the present walls. Whatever anti- 
quities may at any time have been hereabout, 
they are now all perfectly obscured and buried by 
the Turkish buildings. Upon the south side of 
the city, on a hill, stands an old castle, said to 
have been the work of Lewis the Ninth of France, 
surnamed the Saint; and not far from the castle is 
an old unfinished palace of Faccardine’s, serving 
however the bassa for his seraylio: neither of then 
worth mentioning, had the city afforded us any 
thing else more remarkable. Near about Sidon 
begin the precincts of the Holy Land, and of that 
part of it in particular which was allotted to 
Asher. The borders of which tribe extended 
from Carmel as far as great Zidon, as appears 
from Josh. xix. 26.28. But the people upon the 
sea coasts were never actually mastered by the 
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Israelites ; being left by the just judgment of God 
to be¢herns in their sides, for a reason that may 
be seen, Jud. aL I, 2, 3, Kc. | 

The. person, who is the French consul at Sidon, 
has also-the title of consul at Jerusalem; and is 
obliged by his master, the French king, to make a 
visit to the holy city every Easter, under pretence 
of preserving the sanctuary there from the viola- 
tions, and the friars who have the custody of it, 
from the exactions of the Turks. But the friars 
think themselves much safer without this protec- 
tion. We were desirous to join with monsieur l’Em- 
pereur, the present consul, in his this year’s pilgri- 
mage; ‘and accordingly had sent him a letter from 
Aleppo on purposc to bespeak@that favour ; hop- 
ing by his prgteetion to pass more securely from 
the abuses ef” the Arabs and Turks, who are no 
where so insolént, as in Palestine, and about Je- 
rusalem. We had his promise to stay for us; 
but the remoras.and disappointinents we met with 
in the road, hag put us so backward in our jour- 
ney, that fearing to be too late at Jerusalem, he 
set out from Sidon the day before our arrival 
there : leaving us, however, some hopes, that if 
we made the best of our way, we might come up 
with him at Acra, where he promised to expect 
our coming to the utmost moment. 

Saturday, March 20.—Being desirous, there- 
fore, not-to lose the convenience of his company, 
we set ‘out early the next morning from Sidon; 
and travelling in a very fruittul plain, came in 
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half an hour to a place where we found -e large 
pillar of granite, lying cross the high way, and 
sunk a good part under ground. Ovbserving.some 
letters upon it, we took the pains to dig away the 
earth, by which means we recovered this fragment 


of an inscription. 


IMPERATORES, 
CAESARES, 
L SEPTIMUS SE- 
VERUS, PIUS PER- 
TINAX, AUG: ARA- ° 
BICUS ADIABENICUS, 
PARTHICUS, MAXIi- 
MUS, TRIBUNICIA 
POTES:,.VIl. IMP: XI. COS [] 
pro SB cos gp Pp 
ET M Qf ABREL: ANTON)- 
NUS AUG: FILIUS Oo BIE , 


oy 


wano-ee~----- ET ----- AREA 
e-en---- EN ---- D1UM @ RY 
BVM conteseaseece eee 
wneeeee JC PR: PRAET 


---- PROVING @ SYRLAE 
ET PHAE] NIC #& RENOVAVERUNT 


20 a 


Some gentlemen of our nation, In their journey to 
Jerusalein, thislast Easter, An. 1699, found another 
pillar, at about midway, between that we saw, and 
Sidon, of the same make and use; from which 
they took the foresaid inscription more perfectly. 
As far as filius ejus there is no variation, and after 
that it goes on thus. 
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VIAS ET MILLIARIA 
FR---O @ VENIDIVM RV 


FVM of LEG  auGce £ 


L---- PR gf PRAESIDEM 
PROVING @ SYRIAEPHOE 
NIC gf RENOVAVERUNT 


Bip 


By which we may observe the exactness of the 
Romans in measuring out their roads, and mark- 
ing down upon every pillar the number of miles, 
as I. II. III. &c. 

A little beyond this pillar, we passed in sight of 
Ko-ri-e, a large village on the side of the moun- 
tains; and in two hours and a half more, came to 
Sarphan, supposed to be the ancient Serephath, or 
Sarepta, so famous for the residence and miracles 
of the prophet Elijah. The place shewn us for. 
this city, consisted only of a few houses, on the 
tops of the mountains, within about half a mile 
of the sea. But it is more probable, the principal 
part of the city stood below, in the space between 
the hills and the sea; there being ruins still to 
be secn in that place of a considerable extent. 
From hence in three hours we arrived at Casi- 
mecr, a river large and deep, running down to 
the sea through a plain, in which it creeps along 
with various meanders and turnings. It had once 
a good stone-bridve laid over it, of four arches: 
but of that nothing remains at present, except the 
supporters; between which there are laid beams 
and boards to supply the room of the arches, and 
to make a passage over. But so careless and loose 
is the fabric, that it looks like .a trap ratber than 
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a bridge. We had one horse dropt through, o 
withstanding our utmost care to prevent suet ‘ti 
fortunes. But it was our good luck to aia 
again safe ashore. ot 

This river is assigned by our modern geogra- 
phers for the old Eleutherus; but how erro- 
neously, has been afore-mentioned. Strabo men- 
tions a certain river falling into the sea near Tyre, 
on this side (wpes Tugw Motayos ebinor, p. 521), 
which can be no other than this; but he pre to. 
acquaint us with its name. Within a bow shot 
of the river Casimeer is a kane of the same name, 
from which, keeping near the sea side, you arrive 
in an hour at Tyre. 

This citv, standing in the sea upon.a peninsule 
promises at a distance something very magnificent, 
But when. you come to it, you find no similitude 
of that glory, for which it was so renowned in 
ancient times, and which the prophet Ezekiel 
describes, chap. xxvi. 27, 28. On the north side 
it has an old Turkish ungarrisoncd castle; besides 
which, you see nothing here, but a mere Babel of 
broken walls, pillars, vaults, &c. there being not so 
much as one entire house left. Its present inha- 
bitants are only a few poor wretches, harbouring 
themselves in the vaults, and subsisting chiefly 
upon fishing ; who scem cto be preserved in this 
piace by Divine Providence, as a visible argu- 
ment, how God has fulfilled his *svord concerning 
Tyre, viz. That it should be as the top of a rock, 
a place for fishers to dry their nets on. Ezek. 
XXVi. 414. | 
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In the midst of the ruins, there stands up, one 
pile, higher than the rest, which is the east end 
ofa great church, probably of the cathedral of 
Tyre: and why.not the very same that was erect- 
ed by its bishop Paulinus, and honoured with that 
fatnous consecration sermon of Eusebius, record- 
ed by himself in his Eccl. Hist. lib. 10. cap. 4, 
this having been an archiepiscopal see in the 
Christian times? 

I cannot in this place, omit an observation made 
by most of our company in this journey, viz. That 
in all the ruins of churches whieh we saw, though 
their other parts were totally demolished, yet the 
cast end we always found standing, and tolerably 
entire. Whether the Cliristians, when over-run 
by infidels, redeemed their altars from ruio with 
money; or whether, even the barbarians, when 
they demolished the other parts of the churches, 
might voluntarily spare these, out of an awe and 
veneration; or whether they have stood thus long, 
by virtue of some peculiar firmness in the nature 
of their fabric; or whether some occult Provi- 
dence has preserved them, as so many standing mo- 
numents of Christianity in these unbelieving re- 
gions, and presages of its future restoration, I wall 
not determine. This only will I say, that we found 
it in fact, so as I described, in all the ruined 
churches that came in our way; being perhaps . 
not fewer than one hundred: nor do I remember 
ever to have seen one instance of the contrary. 
This might justly seem a trifling observation, 
were it founded upon a few examples only. But 
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it being a thing so often, atid indeed universally 
ebserved by us, throughout our whole journey, 
I thought it must needs proceed from something 
more than blind chance, and might very well de- 
serve this animadversion. , 

But to return from this digression ; there being 
an old stair-case in this ruin last mentioned, I got 
up to the top of it: from whence I had an entire 
prospect of the island, part of Tyre, of the isth- 
mus, and of the adjacent shore. I thought I 
could from this elevation discern the isthmus to 
be a soil of a different nature from the other two; 
it lying lower than either, and being covered all 
over with sand which the sea casts upon it, as the 
tokens of its natural right to a passage there, from 
which it was by Alexander the Great injuriously 
excluded. The island of Tyre ig its natural state, 
seems to have been of a circular figure, containing 
not more than forty acres of ground. It discovers 
still the foundations of a wall, which anciently 
encompassed it round, at the outmost margin 
of the land. It makes, with the isthmus, two 
large bays; one on its north side, and the other 
on its south. These bays are, in part, defended 
from the ocean, each by a long ridge, resembling 
a mole, stretching directly out, on both sides, 
from the head of the island; but these ridges, 
“whether they were walls or rocks, whether the 
work of art or nature, I was too far distant to 
discern. 

Coming out of these ruins, we saw the founda- 
tion of a very strong wall, running cross the neck 
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of land, and serving as a barrier, to secure the 
city on this side. From this place, we were one 
third of an hour in passing the‘sandy isthmus, 
before we came to the ground, which we appre- 
hended to be the natural shore. From hence pass- 
ing over part of a very fertile plain, which extends 
itself to a vast compass before Tyre, we arrived 
in three quarters of an hour at Roselayn. Our 
whole stage from Sidon hither was about eight 
hours. 


Sunday, Afarch 21.—Roselayn isa place where 
are the cisterns called Solomon’s, supposed, ac- 
cording to the common tradition hereabouts, to 
have been made by that great king, as part of his 
recompence to king Hiram, for the supplies of 
materials, sent by bim toward the building of the 
Temple. They are doubtless very ancient, but 
yet of a much later date, than what this tradition 
ascribes to them. That they could not be built 
till since Alexander’s time, may be conjectured 
from this, amongst other arguments ; because the 
aqueduct, which conveys the water from hence to 
Tyre, is carried over the neck of land, by which 
Alexander in his famous siege of this place joined 
the city to the continent. And as the cisterns 
cannot well be imagined to be ancienter than the 
aqueduct; so one may be sure the aqueduct can- 
mot be older than the ground it stands upon. Of 
these cisterns there are three entire at this day, 
one about a furlong and a half distant from the 
gee, the other two a little farther up, 
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The former is of an octagonal figure, twenty- 
two yards in diameter. It is elevated above the 
ground nine yards on the south side, and six on 
the north ; and within, is said to be of an unfa- 
thomable deepness, but ten yards of line confuted 
that opinion. Its wall is of no better,a material 
than gravel and small pebbles; but consolidated 
with so strong and tenacious a cement, that it 
seems to be all one entire vessel of rock. Upon 
the brink of it you have a walk round, eight foot 
broad. From which, descending by one step on 
the south side, and by two on the north, you have 
another walk twenty-one feet broad. All this 
structure, though so broad at top, Is yet made 
hollow, so that the water comes in underneath 
the walks ; insomuch that I could not with a long 
rod reach the extremity of the cavity. The whole 
vessel contains a vast body of cxcellent water; 
and is so well supplied from its fountain, that 
though there issues from it a stream like a brook, 
driving four mills between this place and the sea, 
yet it is always brim full. On the east side of this 
cistern was the ancient-outlet of the water, by an 
aqueduct raised about six yards from the ground, 
and containing a channel one yard wide. But this 
is now stopped up, and dry; the Turks having 
broke fin outlet on the other side, deriving thence 
a stream for grinding their corn. 

The aqueduct (now dry) is carried eastward 
about one hundred and twenty paces, and then 
approaches the two other cisterns, of which one is 
twelve, the, other twenty yards square. These 
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have each a little channel, by which they anciently 
rendered their waters into the aqueduct; and so 
the united streams of all the three cisterns were 
searried together to Tyre. You may trace out the 
“@queduct all along, by the remaining fragments of 
it. It goes about one hour northward, and then 
turning to the west, at a small mount where an- 
ciently stood a fort, but now a mosque, it pro- 
ceeds over the isthmus into thecity. As we passed 
by the aqueduct, we observed in several places on 
its sides, and under its arches, rugged heaps of 
matter resembling rocks. These were produced by 
the leakage of the water, which petrified as it dis- 
tilled from above ; and by the continual adherence 
of new matter, were vrown toa large bulk. That 
which:was most remarkable in them, was the frame 
and configuration of their parts. They were com- 
posed of innumerable tubes of stone, of different 
sizes, cleaving to one another like icicles. Each 
tube had a small cavity in its centre, from which 
its parts were projected in form of rays, to the 
circumference, after the manner of the stones vul- 
garly called thunder-stones. 

The fountain of these waters is as unknown as 
the contriver of them. It is certain from their ris- 
ing so high, they must be brought from some part 
af the mountains, which are ‘about a league dis- 
tant; and it is as certain that the work was well 
done at first, seeing it performs its office so well, 
at so great a distance of time. 

Leaving this pleasant quarter, we’came in an 
hour and half to the white promontory ; so called 
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from ther ‘aspect it yields towards: the ‘sca. Over 
this you pass by a way of about two: yards broad, 
cut ‘along its side ; from which the pré#pect dowa 
is very dreadful, by reason of the extreme depth | 
and steepness of the mountain, and the raging of: 
the waves at bottom. This way is about one 
third of an ‘hour over, and is said to have beea 
the work of Alexander the Great. About one 
third of an hour farther, you pass by an heap of 
rubbish close by the sea side, being the rujns of 
the castle Scandalium ; taking its name from its 
founder, the same Alexander, whom the Turke.call 
Scander. The ruin is one hundred and twenty 
paces square, having a dry ditch encompassing it; 
and from under it, on the side next ¢he aga, there 
issues out a fountain of very fair water. #io an 
hour from hence you come to the sixth caphar, 
called Nachera. And in anotber hour to the 
plain of Acra, over a very deep and rugged moun- 
tain supposed to be part of Mount-Saron. All the 
way from the white promontory to this plain is 
exceeding rocky; but here the pleasantness of the 
road makes you amends dor the farmer labour. 
The plain of Acra extends itself in length 
from Mount-Saron as far as Carmel, which is at 
Jeaat gix good houre; and in breadth, between the 
sea and the mountains, it is in moat places two 
hours over. It enjoys good streams of water at 
convenient distances, and every thing else, that 
might render it both pleasant and fruitful. But 
this deliciads plain is now almost desolate ; being 
euffered, for want of culture, to run up to rank 


Qedis, which werent 
as s high as our horses” "be eke | ‘ 
” , Havitig travelled about dhe ‘hout in the las 
Acrtif™ we passed by an old town called Zib, ‘tito. 
ate on the.ascent close by the sea side, This‘may 
probably be the old Achzib, mentioned J Oster 
99. and Judg. i. 31. called afterwards I 
for St. Jerom places Achzib nine miles. digant 
from Ptolemais toward Tyre, to which aécount . 
a p.found the situation of Zib exactly apreeing. 
Fits is one of the places, out of which the Ashu- | 
rites could not expel the Canaanitish natives. 
Two hours farther we came to a fountain of very 
good water, called by the French merchants at 
Acra; the fountain of the blessed Virgin. In one 
hour more we arrived at Acra. Our whole. stage 
from Roselayn hither, was about eight hours and 
a half. 

Acra had anciently the name of Accho, and j is 
another of the places, out of which the children 
of Israel could not drive the primitive inhabi- 
tants, Judg. i. $1. Being in after times enlarged 
by Ptolemy the First, it was called by him, from 
his own name Ptolemais. But now sinte it Nath 
been in the possession of the Turks, it haa-(ac- 

_ cording to the example of many other cities iu 
Turkey) cast off its Greek, and * recovered some 














| Animan. Marcell. says, the Greek and Roman neties of 
places never touk amongst the natives of this country: which is 
the reason that most places retain their first oriental names at 
this day, lib. 14, Hist. non lontge ab initio. 
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ame og and ruined by hci in such a manner, 
as f. ‘they | bad thought they could never take a 
full’ revenge. upon it for the blood it had cost 
thea, or sufficiently prevent such slaughters for 
f fature. As to its situation, it enjoys all. . 





north ae east sides it is names with a de ce 


by the ie i ste, and on the south by 

a large “bay, extending from the city as far as 
rae Carmel. 

But notwithstanding all these advantages, it 
has never been able to recover itsclf, since its last 
fatal overthrow. For besides a large kane, in 
which the French factors have taken up their 
quarters, and a mosque, and a few poor cottages, 
you see nothing here but a vast and spacious ruin. 
It is such a ruin, however, as sufficicntly demon- 
strates the: strength of. the place in former times. 
It appears to have been egcompassed, on the land. 
@ by a double wali defended with towers at 
ng distances ; and without the walls are ditches, 
sp: arts, anda kid of bastions faced with hewn 
stone In the fields without these works, we saw 
ole tp and down ypon the ground scyeral 
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large balls of stone, ¢ hat: least thirteen or. four- 
tee. inches diameter; which were part Of. the 
ammunition used in battering the city, guns being 
then unknown. Within the walls there still ap- 
pear several ruins which seem to distinguish them- 
selves from the general heap, by some marks.of a 
creater strength and magnificence. At first.gthiose 
of the cathedral church dedicated to St. Andrew, 
which stands not far from the sea side, more high 
and conspicuous than the other ruins. Secondly, 
the church of St. John, the tutelar saint of this 
city. Thirdly, the convent of the knights hos- 
pitallers; a place, whose remaining walls sufh- 
ciently testify its ancient strength. And not far 
from the convent, the palace of the grand master 
of that order; the magnificence of which, may 
be guessed from a large stair-case, and part of a 
church still remaining in it. Fourthly, some re- 
mains of a large church formerly belonging to a 
nunnery, of which they tell this memorable story : 
The Turks having pressed this city with a long and 
furious siege, at last entered it by storm, Mav 19, 
1291. In which great extremity, the abbess of 
this nunnery, fearing lest she, and those under her 
care, might be forced to submit to such bestiali- 
ties, as are usual in cases of that deplorable na- 
ture, uscd this cruel but generous means for se- 
curing both herself and them. She summoned all 
her flock together, and exhorted them to cut and 
mangle their faces, as the only way to preserve 
their virgin purity; and to shew how much she 


Was in earnest, she immediately began betore them 
3. L 
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all, to make herself an example of her own coun- 
sel. The nuns were so animated by this heroical 
resolution, and pattern of the abbess, that they 
began instantly to follow her example, cutting off 
their noses, and disfiguring their faces .with such 
terrible gashes, as might excite horror rather than 
lustful desires in the beholders. The consequence 
of which was, that the soldiers breaking into the 
nunnery, and seeing, instead of those beautiful 
ladies thty expected, such tragical spectacles, 
took a revenge for their disappointed lusts, by 
putting them all to the sword. Thus restoring 
them, as in charity we may suppose, to a new and 
inviolable beauty. But to go on; many other 
ruins here are of churches, palaces, monasteries, 
forts, &c. extending for more than half a mile in 
length ; in all which you may discern marks of so 
much strength, as if every building in the city 
had been contrived for war and defence. 

But that which pleased us most at Acra, was to 
find the French consul monsieur I’ Empereur there ; 
who had been so generous, as to make a halt of 
two days, in expectation of our arrival. But he 
had staid to the utmost extent of his time, and 
therefore, resolved to set forward again the next 
morning. Our greatest difficulty was to deter- 
mine which road to cake, whether that upon the 
coast by Casarea and Joppa; or that by Naza- 
reth, or a middle way between both the other, 
ver the plain of Esdraelon. 

‘The cause of this uncertainty was, the embroil- 
ments and factions that were then amongst the 
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‘Arabs; which made us desirous to keep as far as 
possible out of their way. It is the policy of the 
Turks, always to sow divisions amongst these 
wild people, by setting up several heads over their 
tribes, often deposing the old, and placing new 
ones in their stead: by which art they create con- 
trary interests and parties amongst them, prevent- 
ing them from ever uniting under any one prince ; 
which, if they should have the sense to do, (being 
so numerous, and almost the sole inhabitants there- 
abouts) they might shake off the Turkish yoke, 
and make theinselves supreme lords of the country. 
But however useful these discords may be to 
the Turks in this respect, yet a stranger 1s sure to 
suffer by them; being made a prey to each party, 
according as he happens to come in their way: 
avoiding which abuses, we resolved to take the 
middle way, as the most secure at this time. © 


Monday, March 22.—According to which pur- 
pose, we set out early the next morning from Acra, 
having with us a band of Turkish soldiers for our 
securer convoy. Our road lay, for about half an 
hour, along by the side of the bay of Acra; and 
then, arriving at the bottom of the bay, we turned 
southward. Here we passed a small river which 
we took te be Belus, famous fer its sand, which 
is said to be an excellent material for making 
glass; as also to have ministered the frst occasion 
and hint of that invention. 

Here we began to decline from the sea coast, 
upon which we had travelled so many days be- 
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fore, and to draw off more easterly, crossing ob- 
liquely over the plain; and in two good hours we 
arrived at its farther side, where it is bounded by 
Mount Carmel. Here you find a narrow valley 
letting you out of the plain of Acra into that of 
Esdraelon. Hereabouts is the end of the tribe of 
Asher, and the beginning of that of Zabulon; 
the. borders of these two tribes being thus describ- 
ed, Josh. xix. 26. 

Passing*through the narrow valley which makes 
a communication between the two plains, we ar- 
rived in two hours at that ancient river, the river 
Kishon; which cuts his way down the middle ot 
the plain of Esdraelon, and then continuing his 
course close by the side of Mount Carmel, falls 
nto the sea, at a place called Caypha. In the 
condition we saw it, its waters were low and in- 
considerable; but in passing along the side of the 
plain, we discerned the tracts of inany lesser tor- 
fents, falling down into it from the mountains; 
which must needs make it swell excecdingly upon 
sudden rains, as doubtless it actually did at the 
destruction of Sisera’s host, Judg. v. 21. In 
three hours and a half from Kishon we cume to 
small brook, near which was an old village and 
a good kane called Lepune: not far from which we 
took up our quarters this night. From this place 
we had a large prospect of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, which is of a vast extent, and very fertile, 
but uncultivated; only serving the Arabs for pas- 
turage. At about six or seven hours distance 
eastward, stood within view Nazareth, and the 
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two Mounts Tabor and Hermon. We were suffi- 
ciently instructed by experience, what the holy 
Psalmist means by the dew of Hermon, our tents 
being as wet with it, as if it had rained all night. 
At about a mile’s distance from us, was encamped 
Chibly, emir of the Arabs, with his people and 
cattle; and below upon the brook Kashon, lay 
encamped another clan of the Arabs, being the 
adverse party to Chibly. We had much the less 
satisfaction in this place, for being s@ated in the 
midst, between two such bad neighbours. Our 
stage this day was in all eight hours; our course 
south east by south, or thereabout, 


Tuesday, Afarch 28.— Leaving this lodging, we 
arrived in onc third of an hour at the emir’s tents, 
who came out in person to take his duties of us. 
We paid him* two caphars, viz. one of Legune, 
and another of Jencen, and besides the caphars, 
whatever else he was pleased to demand. He 
cased us ina very courteous manner of some of 
our coats, which now (the heat both of the cli- 
tnate and season increasing upon us) began to 
grow not only superfluous, but burdensome. 

Getting quit of Chibly, we turned out of the 
plain of Esdraelon, and entered into the precincts 
of the half tribe of Manasses. From hence our 
road lay tor about four hours through narrow val- 
lies, pleasantly wooded on both sides. After 
which, crossing another small truittul plain, we 


* For both caphars, eight per Frank, and three per servant. 
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came in half an hour to Caphar Arab, where we 
lodged. Our whole stage exceeded not five hours ; 
our course being near as the day before. 


Wednesday, March 24.—Having paid our ca- 
phar, we set out very early the next morning; and 
leaving first Arab, and then Rama (two moun- 
tain ‘villages), on the right hand, we arrived in 
one hour at a fair fountain called Selee, taking 
its name ffm an adjacent village. In one hour 
more we came to Sebasta. Here you leave the 
borders of the half tribe of Manasses, and enter 
into those of the tribe of Ephraim. 

Sebasta is the ancient Samaria, the imperial city 
of the ten tribes, after their revolt from the house 
of David. It lost its former name in the time of 
Herod the Great, who raised it from a ruined to 
a most niagnificent state, and called it, in honour 
of Augustus Cesar, Sebasta. It is situate upon 
a long mount of an oval figure, having first a 
fruitful valley, and then a ring of hills running 

y round about it. This great city is now wholly 
eonverted into gardens; and all the tokens that 
' remain to testify that there has ever been such a 
place, are only on the north side, a large square 
piazza, encompassed with pillars, and on the east, 
some poor remains of a great church, said to have 
Been built by the cmpress Helena, over the place 
where St. John Baptist was both imprisoned and 
beheaded. In the body of the church you go 
down a stair-case, into the very dungeon where 


that holy blood was shed. The Turks (of whom 
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here are a few poor families) hold this prison in 
great veneration, and over it have erected a small 
mosque ; but for a little piece of money they 
suffer you to go in and satisfy your curiosity at 
pleasure. 

Leaving Sebasta we passed in half an hour by 
Sherack, and in another half hour by Barseba, 
two villages on the right hand: and then entering 
into a narrow valley, lying east and west, and 
watered with a fine rivulet, we arrived ga one hour 
at Naplosa. 

Naplosa is the ancient Sychem, or Sychar, as it 
is termed in the New Testament. It stands in a — 
narrow valley between Mount Gerizim on the 
south, and Ebal on the north, being built at the 
foot of the former ; for so"the situation both of 
the city and mountains is laid down by Josephus, 
Antiq. Jud. lib. 5. cap. 9. Gerizim (says he) 
hangeth over Sychem; and lib. 4. cap. ult. Moses 
commanded to erect an altar toward the east, not 
far from Sychem, between Mount Gerizim on the 
right hand (that is, to one looking eastward on | 
the south), and Hebal on the left (that is on the, 
north); which so plainly assigns the position of 
these two mountains, that it may be wondered how 
geographers should come to differ so much about 
it; or for what reason Adrichomius should place 
them both on the same side of the valley of Sy- 
chem. From Mount Gerizim it was, that God 
commanded the blessings to be pronounced upon 
the children of Israel, and from Mount Ebal the 
curses, Deut. xi. 29. Upon the former, the Sa- 
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maritans, whose chief residence is here at Sychem, 
have a small temple or place of worship, to which 
they are still wont to repair at certain seasons, for 
performance of the rites of their religion, What 
these rites are I could not certainly learn; but 
that their religion consists in the adoration of a 
calf, as the Jews give out, seems to have more of 
spite than of truth in it. 

Upon one of these mountains also it was, that 
God commanded the children of Israel to set up 
sreat stones, plastered over and inscribed with 
the body of their law; and to erect an altar, and 
to offer sacrifices, feasting and rejoicing before 
the Lord, Deut. xxvii. 4. But now whether Geri- 
zim or Ebal was the place appointed for this so- 
lemnity, there is sonfe cause to doubt. The Ile- 
brew Pentateuch, and ours from it, assigns Mount 
I’bal for this use, but the Samaritan asserts it to 
be Gerizim. 

Our company halting a little while at Naplosa, 
I had an opportunity to go and visit the chiet 
priest of the Samaritans, in order to discourse 
with lim, about this and some other difticulties 
occurring in the Pentateuch, which were recom- 
mended to me to be inquired about, by the learned 
monsieur Job Ludolphus, author of the Acthio- 
pic History, when I visited him at Franckford, 
in my passage through Germany. 

As for thealifference between the Hebrew and 
Samaritan copy, Deut. xxvii. 4, before cited, the 
priest pretended the Jews had maliciously altered 
their text, out of odium to the Samaritans; put- 
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ting for Gerizim,. Ebal, upon no other account, 
but only because the Samaritans worshipped in 
the former mountain, which they would have, for 
that reason, not to be the true place appointed by 
God for his worship and sacrifice. To confirm 
this, he pleaded that EXybal was the mountain of 
cursing, Deut. xi. 29, and in its own nature an 
unpleasant place: but on the contrary, Gerizim 
was the mountain of blessin by God’s own ap- 
pointment, and also in itself fertile and delight- 
ful; from whence he inferred a probability that 
this latter must have been the true mountain, ap- 
pointed for those religious festivals, Deut. xxvii. 4. 
and not (as the Jews have corruptly written it) 
Hebal. We observed that to be in some measure 
true, which he pleaded concerning the nature of 
both mountains; for though neither of the moun- 
tains has much to boast of as to their pleasant- 
ness, yet, as one passes between them, Gerizim 
seems to discover a somewhat more verdant fruit- 
ful aspect than Ebal. The reason of which may 
be, because fronting towards the north, it is shel- 
tered froin the heat of the sun by its own shade; 
whereas Ebal lvoking southward, and receiving 
the sun that comes directly upon it, must by conse- 
quence be rendered more seorched and unfruitful. 
The Samaritan priest could not say that any of 
those great stones, which God directed Joshua 
to set up, were now to be seen in Mousitt Gerizim; 
which, were they now extant, would determine 
the question clearly on his side. | 

I inquired of him next, what sort of animal he 
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thought these selave. might be,, which the chil- 
dren of Israel were so long fed with in the Wjl- 
derness, Num. xi. He answered, they were a 
sort of fowls; and by the description which he 
gave of them, I perceived he meant the same kind 
with our quails. I asked him what he thought 
of locusts, and whether the history might not be 
better accounted for, supposing them to be the 
winged creatures that fell so thick about the camp 
of Israel: But, by bis answer, it appeared he had 
never heard of any such hypothesis. Then | de- 
manded of him, what sort of plant or fruit the 
dudaim, or (as we translate it) mandrakes were, 
which Leah gave to Rachel, for the purchase of 
her husband’s embraces? He said they were plants 
of a large leaf, bearing a certain sort of fruit, in 
shape resembling an apple, growing ripe in har- 
vest, but of anil] savour, and not wholesome. But 
the virtue of them was to help conception, being 
laid under the genial bed. That the women were 
eften wont so to apply it, at this day, out of an 
opinion of its prolific virtue. Of these plants ] 
saw several afterwards in the way to Jerusalem; 
and if they were so common in Mesopotamia, a: 
we saw them hereabout, one must either con- 
clude that these coold not be the true mandrakes 
(dudaim), or else it would puzzle a good criti 
to give a reason, why Rachel should purchas 
such vulgar things at so beloved and contested ; 
price. | : 

’ This priest shewed me a copy of the Samaritai 
Pentateuch, but would not be persuaded to par 
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with it upon any considerations He had likewise 
the first volume of the Engligh Polyglot, which he 
seemed to esteem equally with his own mane- 
script. 

ae is at present’in a very mean condition, 
in*comparison of what it is represented to have 
been anciently. It consists chiefly of two streets 
lying parallel, under Mount Gerizim; but it is 
full of people, and the seat of a bassa. 

Having paid our caphar here, we set forward 
again in the evening, and proceeding in the same 
narrow valley, between Gerizim and~ Ebal (not 
above a furlong broad), we saw on our right hand 
just without the city, a small mosque, said to 
have been built over the sepulchre purchased by 
Jacob, of Emmor, the father of Shechem, Gen. 
Xxxili. 19. It goes by the name of Joseph's sepul- 
chre, his bones having been here interred after 
their transportation out of Egypt, Josh. xxiv. 32. 

At about one third of an hour from Naplosa, 
we came to Jacob's Well; famous not only upon 
account of its author, but much more for that 
memorable conference which our blessed Saviour 
here had with the woman of Samaria, Johniv. If 
it should be questioned, whether this be the very 
well that it is pretended for, or no, seeing it may 
be suspected to stand too remote from Sychar, 
for women to come so far to draw water? it is 
answered, that probably the city extended farther 
this way in former times than it does now; as may 
be conjectured from some pieces of a very thick 
wall, still to be seen not far from hence. Over 
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the well there stood formerly a large church, 
erected by that great and devout patroness of the 
Holy Land, the empress Helena; but of this the 
voracity of time, assisted by the hands of the 
Turks, has left nothing but a few foundations re- 
maining. The well is covered at present with ‘an 
old stone vault, into which you are let down 
through a very strait hole; and then removing a 
broad flat stone, you discover the mouth of the 
well itself. It is dug in a firm rock, and contains 
about three yards in diameter, and thirty-five in 
depth; five of which we found full of water. 
This confutes a story commonly told to travellers, 
who do not take the pains to examine the well, 
viz. that itis dry all the year round, except on 
the anniversary of that day on which our blessed 
Saviour sat upon it, but then bubbles up with 
abundance of water. 

At this well the narrow valley of Sychem ends, 
opening itself into a wide field, which is pro- 
bably part of that parcel of ground, given by 
dacob to his son Joseph, Jobn iv. 5. It 1s wa- 
tered with a fresh stream, rising between it and 
Sychem; which makes it su exceeding verdant 
and fruitful, that it may well be looked upon as 
a standing token of the tender affection of that 
good patriarch to the best of sons, Gen. xlviti. 2@. 

From Jacob’s Well our road went southward, 
along a very epacious and fertile valley. ‘Having 
passed by two villages on the right hand, one 
called Howar, the other Sawee, we arrived in 


four hours at Kane Leban, and lodged there. 
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Our whole stage to-day was about eight hours ; 
our course variable between east and soath. 

Kane Leban stands on the east side of a deli- 
cious vale, having a village of the sume name 
standing opposite to it on the other side of the 
vale. One of these places, either the*kane or the 
village, is supposed to have been the Leborh 
mentioned Judges «i. 19. to which pom the name 
and situation seem to agree. 


Thursday, Afarch 25.—¥rom Kane: Leban our 
road lay through a more mountainous ang rocky 
country, of which we had a specimen as soon as 
we were mounted the next morning, our first task 
being to climb a very craggy and difficult moun- 
tain. In three quarters of an hour we left, at 
some distance on the right hand, a village called’ 
Cinga ; and in one hour more, we entered into a 
very narrow valley, between two high rocky hills, 
at the farther end of which we found the rums of 
a village, and ofa monastery. In this very place, 
or hereabouts, Jacob’s Bethel is supposed to have 
been; where he had his stony couch made easy by 
that beautifying vision of God, and of thagngels 
ascending and descending, on a jadder reaching 
from earth to heaven, Gen. xxvni. Near this place 
are the limits separating between Ephraim and 
Benjamin, Josh. xvin. 13. 

From hence we passed through large olive-yards; 
and ‘having left, first Geeb and then Selwid (two 
Arab villages) on the right hand, we came in an 
howr‘and ‘a half 'to an old way cut with great la- 
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bour oyer q. rocky precipice, and in one hour more- 
we arrived at Beer. This is the place to which 
Jotham fled from the revenge of his brother Abi- 
melech, Judges ix. 21. It is supposed-also to be 
the same with Michmas, 1 Sam. xiv. 

Beer enjoys a very pleasant situation, on an easy 
declivity fronting southward. At the bottom of 
the hill, it has a plentiful fountain of excellent 

water, from which it has its name., At the upper 
side are the remains of an old church, built by the 
empress Helena, in memory of the blessed Virgin, 
who. eh she went in quest of the child Jesus, 
as it is related, Luke ii. 24. came (as tradition 
adds) to this city, and not finding Him, whom her 
soul Joved, in the company, she sat down, weary, 
and pensive at so sad a disappointment, in the very 

“place where the church now stands. But after- 
wards returning to Jerusalem, she had her mater- 
nal fears turned into joy, when she found him 
sitting in the temple amongst the doctors, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions. 

All along this day’s travel from Kane Leban to 
Beer, and also as far as we could see round, the 
country discovered quite a different face from 
what had before, presenting nothing to the view 
in most places, but naked rocks, mountains, and 
precipices. At sight of which, pilgrims are apt 
to be much astonished and baulked in their ex- 
pectations ; finding that country in such an inhos- 
pitable condition, concerning whose pleasantness 
and plenty they had before formed in their, minds 

— such high ideas, from the description given »of it 
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in the word of God;: insomuch that it almost 
startles: their faith; when they reflect, how it 
could be possible, for a land hke this to supply 
food for so prodigious a number of inhabitants, as 
are said to have been polled in the twelve tribes 
at one time ; the sum given in by Jéb, 2 Sam. xxiv. 
amounting to no.less thafi thirteen hundred thow- 
sand fighting men, besides women and children.. 
But it is certain that any man, who is not a little 
biassed to infidelity before, may see, as he passes 
along, arguments enough to support his faith 
against such scruples. 

For it is obvious for any one to observe, that 
these roeks and -hills, must have been anciently 
covered with earth, and cultivated, and made to 
contribute to the maintenance of the inhabitants, 
no less than if the country had been all plain: nay 
werhaps, much more ; forasmuch as such a moun- 
_taino®e and uneven surface affords a larger space 
of ground for cultivation, than this country would 
amount to, if it were all reduced to a nerfect level. 

For the husbanding of these mountains, their 
manner was to gather up the stones, and place 
them in several lines, ulong the sides of the hills, 
in form of a wall. By such borders, they sup- 
ported the mould from tumbling, or being washed 
down; and formed orany beds of excellent soil, 
rising gradually one above another, from the pot: 
tom to the top of the mountains. 

Of this form of culture you see evident fvot- 
steps, wherever you go in all the mountains of 
Palestine, Thus the very rocks were made fruit- 


ful. And perhaps there is no spot of ground in 

this whole jand, that was not formerly improved, 

to the production of something or other, minister- 
ing to the sustenance of human life. For, than 

the plain countries, nothing caa be more fruitful, 

whether for the ‘production of corn or cattle, and 
consequently of milk. Tlie bills, though improper 
for alt cattle, except goats, yet being disposed into 

such beds as are afore described, served very well 

to bear corn, melons, goards, cucumbers, and such 

like garden-stuff, which makes the principal food 
of these countries for several months in the year. 
The most rocky parts of all; which could not well 
be adjusted in that manner for the production of 
corn, might yet serve for the plantation of vines 
and olive-trees ; which delight to extract, the one 
its fatness, the other its sprightly juice, chiefly 
out of such dry and flinty places. And the grea 
plain joining to the dead sea, which by reas@n of 
its saltness, might be thought unserviceable both 
for cattle, corm olives, and vines, had yet its pro- 
per usefulness, the nourishment of bees, and for 
the fabric of honey; of which Josephus gives 
us his testimony, De Bell. Jud. lib. 5. cap. 4. 
And I have reason to believe it, because when I 
was there, I perccived in many places a smeil of 
honey. and wax, as strong as if one had been in an 
apiary. Why then might not this country very 
well maintain the vast number of its inbabitants, 

being in every part so productive of either milk, 
corn, wine, oil, or honey, which are the principal: 
food of these eastern nations? ‘The constitution 
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of their bodies, and the nature of their clime, in- 
clining them to a more abstemious diet than we 
use in England, and other colder regions. But I 
hasten to Jerusalem. 

Leaving Beer, we proceeded as beiote: in a 
rude stony country, which yet yielded us the sight 
of several old ruined villages. In two hours and 
one third we came to the top of a hill, from whence 
we had the first prospect of Jerusalein; Rama, 
anciently called Gibeah of Saul, being within view 
on the right hand, and the plain of Jericho, and 
the mountains of Gilead on the left. In one hour 
more we approached the walls of the holy city ; 
but we could not enter immediately, it being ne- 
cessary first to send a messenger to acquaint the 
governor of our arrival, and to desire liberty of 
entrance. Without which preceding ceremony, 
ng Frank dares come within the walls. We, there- 
fore, passed along. by the west side of the city, and 
coming to the corner above Bethlehem -gate, made 
a stop there, in order to expect the return of our 
messenger. We had not waited above half an 
hour, when he brought us our permission, and we 
entered accordingly at Bethichem-gate. It is re- 
quired of all Franks, unless they happen to come 
in with some public minister, to dismount at the 
gate, to deliver their arms, and enter on foot : 
but we coming in company with the French con- 
sul, had the privilege to enter mounted and armed, 
Just within the gate, we turned up a street on the 
left hand, and were conducted by the consul to 
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his own house, with most friendly and generous 
invitations to make that our home, as long as we 
should continue at Jerusalem. Having taken a 
little refreshment, we went to the Latin convent, 
at which all Frank pilgrims are wont to be enter- 
tained. The guardian and friars received us with 
many kind welcomes; and kept us with them at 
supper: after which we returned to the French 
consul’s to bed. And thus we continued to. take 
our lodging at the consul’s, and our board with 
the friars, during our whole stay at Jerusalem. 


Friday, March 26.—The next day being Good- 
Friday in the Latin style, the consul was obliged 
to:go ito the church of the Sepulchre, in order 
to keep his feast ; whither we accompanied him, 
although our own Easter was not till a week after 
theirs. We found the church doors guarded By 
several janizaries, and other Turkish officers ; 
who are placed here to watch, that none enter in, 
but such as have first paid their appointed caphar. 
This is more or less, according to the country, or 
the character of the persons that enter. For 
Franks, it is ordinary fourteen dollars per head, 
unless they are ecclesiastics ; for in that case it is 
but half so much. 

«Having once paid this caphar, you may go in 
and out gratis, as often as you please, during the 
whole feast ; provided you take the ordinary op- 
portunities in which it is customary to open the 
doors: but if you would have them opened at any 
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time out of the «common course, purposely for 
your own private occasion, then. the first expence 
must be paid again. 

The pilgrims being all admitted this day, the 
church doors were locked ‘in the evening, and 
opened no more till Easter day; by which we 
were kept in a close, but very happy confinement 
for three days. We spent our time in viewing the 
ceremonies practised by the Latins at this festival, 
and irf visiting the several holy places ; all slic a“ 
we had opportunity to survey, with as mr may es .. 
dom and deliberation as we pleased. me ae 

And being now got under the sacred roof, and 
having the advantage of so much leisure oe 
dom, I might expatiate in a large de. * 
the several holy places which this Bech Wa 
cabinet) contains in it. But this would be a 
superfiuous prolixity; so many pilgrims having 
discharged this. office with so much exactness 
already, and especially our learned, sagacious 
countryman Mg. Sandys; whose descriptions and 
draughts, both of this eliurch, and also of the 
other remarkable places in and about Jerusalem, 
must be acknowledged so: faithful and perfect, 
that they leave very little to be added by after- 
comers, and nothing to be corrected. I shall con- 
tent myself, therefore, to relate only what passed 
in the church during this festival, saying no more 
of the church itself, than just what is necessary 
to make my account intelligible. 

The church of the Holy Sepalchre is founded 
upon Mount Calvary, which is a small eminency 
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or hill upon the greater Mourtt of Moriah. It 
was anciently appropriated to the execution of 
malefactors, and therefore shut out ofthe walls of 
the city, as an execrable and polluted place. But 
since it was made the altar on which was offered 
up the precious, and all-sufficient sacrifice for the 
sins Of the whole world, it has recovered itself 
from that infamy, and has been always reverenced 
and aepartes to, with such devotion bv all Chris- 










mk church, the first founders were obliged 
é it to a plain area; which they did by 
cutting down several parts of the rock, and by éle- 
vating others. But in this work, care was taken, 
that none of those parts of the hill, which were 
reckoned to be more immediately concerned in our 
blessed Lord's passion, should be altered or dimi- 
nished. Thus that very part of Calvary, where 
they say Christ was fastened to, and lifted upon his 
cross, 1s left entire; being about ten or twelve vards 
square, and standing at this day so high above the 
common floor of the church, that you have 21 
steps or stairs to go up to its top: and the holy 
sepulchre itself, which was at first a cave hewn 
into the rock under ground, having had the rock 
cut away from it all round, is now, as it were, a 
grotto above ground. 

The church is less than one hundred. paccs lony, 
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and not more than sixty wide: and yet is so con- 
trived, that itis supposed to contain under its root 
twelve or thirteen sanctuaries, or places conse- 
crated to a more than ordinary veneration, by 
being reputed to have some particular actions 
done in them, relating to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. As first, the place where he was 
derided by the soldiers: secondly, where the 
soldiers divided his garments: thirdly, where 
he was shut up, whilst they digged the hole to set 
the foot of the cross in, and made all ready for his 
crucifixion: fourthly, where he was nailed to the 
cross: fifthly, where the cross was erected: sixthly, 
where the soldier stood, that pierced his side: 
seventhly, where his body was anointed, in order 
to his burial: eighthly, where his body was de- 
posited in the sepulchre ; ninthly, where the angels 
appeared to the women after his resurrection: 
tenthly, where Christ himselt appeared to Mary 
Magdalen, &e. The places where these and many 
other things refting to our blessed Lord, are said 
io have been done, are all supposed to be con- 
tained within the narrow precincts of this church, 
and are all distinguished and adorned with so 
many several altars, 

In valleries round about the church, and also 
in little buildings annexed to 1t on the outside, are 
certain apartments for the reception of friars and 
pilgrims; and in these places almost every Chris- 
tian nation anciently maintained a small society of 
monks; cach socicty having its proper quarter 
assigned to it, by the appointment of the Turks: 
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such as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armeniang, 
Abbyssines, Georgians, Nestorians, Cophtites, Ma- 
ronites, &c. all which had anciently their several 
apartments in the church. But these have all, 
except four, forsaken their quarters ; not being 
able to sustain the severe rents and extortions 
which their Turkish landlords impose upon ¢hem. 
The Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and ,Cophtites, 
keep theirfooting still, but of these four, the Coph- 
tites have now only one poor representative of 
their: nation left; and the Armenians are run so 
much in debt, that it is supposed they are hasten- 
ing apace to follow the examples of their brethren, 
who have deserted before them. ne 

Besides their several! apartments, each frater- 
nity have their altars and sanctuary, properly and 
distinctly allotted to their owa use. At which 
places they have a peculiar right to perform their 
own divine service, and to exclude other nations 
from them. 

But that which has always beet#the great prize 
contended for by the several sects, 1s the com- 
mand and appropriation of the holy sepulchre: 
a privilege contested with so much uncnhristian 
fury and animosity, especially between the Greeks 
and Latins, that in disputing which party should 
go in to celebrate their mass, they have. some- 
times proceeded to blows and wounds even at the 
very door of the sepulchre; mingling their own 
blood with their sacrifices. An evidence of which 
fury, the father guardian shewed us in a great 
scar upon lis arm, which he told us was the mark 
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of a wound given him bya sturdy Greek priest, 
in one of these unholy wars. Who can expect 
ever to see these holy places rescued from the 
hands of infidels? Or, if they should be rego- 
vered, what deplorable contests might be. ex- 
pected to follow about them! seeing even in their 
present state of captivity, they are made the occa- | 
sion of such unchristian rage and animosity. 

For putting an end to these infamous quarrels, 
the French king interposed, by a letter to the 
grand vizier, about twelve years since ; requesting 
him to order the holy sepulchre to be put into 
the hands of the Latins, ace@tding to the tenor of 
the capitulation, made in the year, 1673. The 
consequence of which letter, and of other in- 
stances made by the French king, was, that the 
holy sepulchre was appropriated to the Latins: 
this was not accomplished tll the year 1690, they 
alone having the privilege to say mass init. And 
though it be permitted to Christians of all nations 
to go into it for their private devotions, yet none 
may solemnize any public office of religion there, 
but the Latins. 

The daily employment of these recluses, is to 
trim the lamps, and to make devotional visits and 
processions to the several sanctuaries in the church. 
Thus they spend their time, many of them for 
four or six years together: nay, so far are some 
transported with the pleasing contemplations in 
which they here entertain themselves, that they 
will never come out to their dying day, burying 
themselves (as it were) alive ia our Lords grave. 
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The Latiné, of whom there are always about 
ten or twelve residing at the church, with a pre- 
sident over them, make every day a solemn pro- 
cegsion, with tapers and crucifixes, and other pro- 
cessionary solemnities, to the several sanctuaries ; 
singing at every one of them a Latin hymn, relat- 
ing to the subject of each place. These Latins 
being more polite and exact in their function’ than 
- the other monks here residing, and also our con- 
versation being chiefly with them, I will only 
describe their ceremonies, without taking notice 
of what was done by others, who did not so much 
come under our obs@mvation. 

This ceremony begins on Good Friday night, 
which is called by them the nor tenebrosa, and 
is observed with such an extraordinary solemnity, 
that I cannot omit to give a particular description 
of it. 

As soon as it grew dusk, all the friars and 
pilgrims were convened in the chapel of the ap- 
parition (whi¢h is a small oratory on the north 
side of the holy grave, adjoining to the apart- 
ment of the Latins) in order to go in a procession 
round the church. But, before they set out, one 
of the friars preached a seranon in Italian in that 
chapel. He began his discourse thus: Ja questa 
notte tenebrosa, &c. at which words all the can- 
dies were instantly put out, tu yield a livelier 
image of the occasion. And so we were held by 
the preacher, for near half an hour, very much in 
the dark. Sermon being ended, every person pre- 
sent had a large lighted taper put into his hand, 
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as if it were to make amends for the ‘former dark- 
ness ; and the crucifixes, and other utensils; were 
disposed in order for beginning the procession. 
Amongst the other crucifixes, there was one of a 
very large size, which bore upon it the image of 
our Lord, as big as the life. The image was 
fastened to jt with great nails, crowned with thorns, 
besmeared with blood; and so exquisitely was it 
formed, that it represented in a very lively mdn- 
ner the lamentable spectacle of our Lord’s body, 
as it hung upon the cross. This figure was car- 
ried all along in the head of the procession ; after 
which, the company followed to all the sanc- 
tuaries im the church, singing their appointed 
hymn at every one. : 

The first place they visited was that of the 
pillar of nagellation, a large piece of which is 
kept in-a little cell just at the door of the chapel 
of the Apparition. There they sung their proper 
hymn; and another friar entertained the com- 
pany with a sermon in Spanish, touching the 
scourging of our Lord. 

From hence they proceeded in solemn order to 
the prison of Christ, where they pretend he was 
secured whilst the soldiers made things ready for 
his crucifixion; here, likewise, they sung their 
hymn, and a third friar preached in French. 

From the prison, they went to the altar of the 
division of Christ's garments; where they only 
sung their hymn, without. adding any sermon. 

Having done here, they advanced to the chapel 
of the Derision; at which, after their hymn, 
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they had a fourth sermon (as | remember) io 
French. | 

From this place they went up to Calvary, leav- 
ing their shoes at the bottom of the stairs. Here 
are two altars to be visited: one, where our Lord is 
supposed to have been nailed to his cross ; another, 
where his cross was erected. At the former of 
these, they lay down the great crucifix, (which 
I but now described) upon the floor, and acted a 
kind of a resemblance of Christ’s being nailed to 
the cross; and after the hymn, one of the friars 
preached another sermon in Spanish, upon the 
crucifixion. 

From bence they removed to the adjoming 
altar, where the cross is supposed to have been 
erected, bearing the image of our Lord’s body. 
At this altar, is a hole in the natural rock, said to 
be the very same individual one, in which the 
foot of our Lord’s cross stood. Here they set up 
their cross, with the bloody crucified image upon 
it; and leaving it in that posture, they first sung 
their hymn, and then the father guardian, sitting 
in a chair before it, preached a passton sermon in 
Ttalian. 

At about one yard and a helf distance fromthe 
hole, in which the foot of the cross was fixed, is 
seen that memorable cleft in the rock, said to 
bave been made by the earthquake whick hap- 
pened at the suffering of the God of Nature ; when 
(és'St. Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 51. witnesseth) the 
rocks rent, and the wery graces were opened. 
This cleft, as to what now appears of it, is about 
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a span wide at its upper part, and two deep; after 
which it closes; but it opens again below, (as 
you may see in another chapel contiguous to 
the side of Calvary); and rung down to an un- 
known depth in the earth. That this rent was 
made by the earthquake, that happened at our 
Lord’s passion, there is only tradition to prove ‘ 
but that it is a natural and genuine breach, and 
not counterfeited by any art, the sense and reason 
of every one that sees it may convince him; for 
the sides of it fit like two tallies to each other; and 
yet it runs in such intricate windings as could not 
well be counterfeited by art, nor arrived at by 
any instruments. | 

The ceremony of the passion being over, and 
the guardian’s sermon ended, two friars, perso- 
nating the one Joseph of Arimathea, the other 
Nicodemus, approached the cross, and with a most 
solemn concerned air, both of aspect and beha- 
viour, drew out the great nails, and took down 
the feigned body from the cross. It was an effigy 
so contrived, that its limbs were soft and flexible, 
as if they had been real flesh: and nothing could 
be more surprising, than to see the two pretended 
mourners bend down the arms, which were before 
extended, and dispose them upon the trunk, ijn 
such a manner as is usual in corpses, | 

The body being taken down from the cross, was 
received in a fair large winding-sheet, and carried 
down from Calvary; the whole company’ attend- 
ing as before, to the stone of unction. This is 
taken for the very place where the precious body 
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of our Lord was anointed, and prepared for the 
burial, John xix. 39. Here they laid down their 
meginary corpse; and casting over it several sweet 
powders and spices, wrapt it up in the winding- 
sheet: whHst this was doing, they sung their 
proper hymn, and afterwards one of the friars 
preached in Arabic, a funeral sermon. 

‘These obsequies being finished, they carried 
off their fancied corpse, and laid if in thesepul- 
chre; shutting up the door till Easter morning. 
And now‘after so many sermons, and so long, not 
to say tedious a ceremony, it may well be imagined 
that the weariness of the congregation, as well 
as the hour of the night, made it needful to 
voto rest. 


Saturday, March 27.—The next morning no- 
thing extraordinary passed; which gave many of 
the pilgrims leisure to have their arms marked 
with the usual ensigns of Jerusalem. The artists, 
who undertake the operation, do it in this man- 
ner: they have stamps in wood of any figure 
that you desire, which’ they first print off upon 
your arm with powder and charcoal; then taking 
two very fine needles tied close together, and dip- 
ping them often, like a pen, in certain ink, com- 
pounded, as I was informed, of gunpowder and 
ox-gall, they make with them small punctures all 
along the lines of the figure which they haye 
printed; and then washing the part in wine, con- 
clude the.work. These punctures they make with 
great quickness and dexterity, and with scarce 
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any smart, seldom piercing so deep as to draw 
blood. a 

In the afternoon of this day, the congregation 
was assembled in the area before the holy grave ; 
where the friars spent some hours in singing over 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which function, 
with the usual procession to the holy places, wags 


all che ceremony this day. 


Sunday, Alarch 28.—On the Easter morning the 
sepulchre was again set open very early. The 
clouds of the former morning were cleared up. 
and the friars put on a face of joy and serenity ; 
as if it had been the real juncture of our Lord’s 
resurrection. Nor doubtless was this joy feigned, 
whatever their mourning might be, this being the 
day in which their Lenten disciplines expired, and 
they were come to a full belly again. 

The mass was celebrated this morning just be- 
fore the holy sepulchre, being the most eminent 
place in the church; where the father guardian 
had a throne erected, and being arrayed in epis- 
copal robes, witha mitre on his head, in the sight 
of the Turks, he gave the host to all that were 
disposed to receive it; not refusing children of 
seven or eight years old. This office being eaded, 
we made our exit out of the sepulchre, and re- 
turning to the convent, dined with the friars. 

After dinner, we took an opportunity to go and 
visit some of the remarkable places without the 
city walls ; we began with those on the north side. 

The first place we were conducted to was a large 
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grot, a. little without Damascus gate; said to 
have been some time the residence of Jeremiah. 
On the, left side of it, is shewn the prophet’s bed, 
being a shelve on the rock, about eight feet from 
the ground; and not far from this, is the place 
where they say he wrote his Lamentations. This 
place is at present a college of dervises, and is 
held in great veneration by the Turks and Jews, 
as well as Christians. 

The next place we came to, was those famous 
grots called the Sepulchres of the Kings; but for 
what reason they go by that name is hard to re- 
solve: for it is certain none of the kings, either 
of Israel or Judah, were buried here; the holy 
Scriptures assigning other places for their sepul- 
tures: unless it may be thought perhaps that He- 
zekiah was here interred, and that these were the 
se pulchres of the sons of David, mentioned 2 Chron. 
xxx. $33. Whoever was buried here, this 1s cer- 
tain, that the place itself discovers so great an 
expense both of labour and treasure, that we may 
well suppose it to have been the work of kings. 
You approach to it at the east side, through an en- 
trance cut out of the natural rock, which admits 
you into an open court of abput forty paces square, 
cut.down into the rock, with which it is encom- 
passed instead of walls. On the south side. of the 
court Is a portico, nine paces long and four broad, 
hewn likewise out of the natural rock. This is a 
kind of architrave running along its front, adorned 
with sculpture of fruits and flowers, still discer- 
nible, but by time much defaced. At the end of 
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the portico on the left hands you descend to the 
passage into the sepulchres. The door is now so 
obstructed with stones and rubbish, that it is a 
thing of some difficulty to creep through it. But 
within you arrive in a large fair room, about seven 
ot eight yards square, cut out of the natural rock. 
Its sides and ceiling are so exactly square, and its 
angles so just, that no architect with levels and 
plummets could build a room more regular ; and 
the whole is so firm and entire, that it may be 
called a chamber hollowed out of one piece of 
marble. From this room, you pass into (I think) 
six more, One within another, all of the same fa- 
bric with the first. Of these, the two innermost 
are deeper than the rest, having a second descent 
of about six or seven steps into them. 

In every one of these rooms, except the first, 
were coffins of stone placed in niches in the sides 
of the chambers. They had been at first covered 
with handsome lids, and carved with garlands; 
but now most of them were broke to pieces by 
sacrilegious hands. The sides and ceiling of the 
rooms were always dropping, with the moist damps 
condensing upon them. To remedy which mui- 
sance, and to preserve these ehambers of the dead 
polite and clean, there was in each room a small 
channel cut in the floor, which served to drain the 
drops that fall constantly into it. | 

But the most surprising thing belaqgging to 
these subterraneous chambers wus PO sit of 
which there is only one that remains hanging, be- 
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ing left as it were on purpose to puzzle the be 
holders. It consisted of a plank of stone of 
about six inches in thickness, and in its other 
dimensions equalling the size of an ordinary 
door, or somewhat Jess. It was carved in such 
a manner, as to resemble a piece of wainscot: the 
stone of which it was made, was visibly of the 
same kind with the whole rock; and it turned upon 
two hinges in the nature of axels. These hinges 
were of the same entire piece of stone with the 
door ; and were contained in two holes of the im- 
movable rock, one at the top, the other at the’ 
bottom. 

From this description it is obvious to start a 
question, how such doors as these were made ; 
whether they were cut out of the rock, in the 
‘same place and manner as they now hang; or 
whether they were brought, and fixed in their 
station like other doorsr One of these must be 
supposed to have been done; and which soever 
part we choose, as most probable, it seems at first 
glance to be not without its difficulty. But thus 
much I have to say, for the resolving of this 
riddle (which is wont to create no small dispute 
amongst pilgrims,) viz. that the door which was 
left hanging, did not touch its lintel by at least 
two inches; so that I believe it might easily have 
been lifted up and unhinged. And the doors 
which had been thrown down, had their hinges 
at the upper end twice as long as those at 
the bottom; which scems to intimate pretty 
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plainly, by what method thig work was accom- 
plished. | 

I'rom these sepulchres we returned toward the 
city again, and just by Herod’s-gate were shewn 
a grotto full of filthy water and mire. This passes 
for the dungeon in which Jeremiah was kept by 
Zedekiah, till enlarged by the charity of Ebed 
Melech, Jer. xxxviii. At this place we concluded 
our visits for that evening. 


Monday, March 29.—The next day being Eas- 
tcr-Monday, the mosolem, or governor of the 
city set out, according to custom, with several 
bands of soldiers, to convey the pilgrims to Jor- 
dan. Without this guard, there is no going thi- 
ther, by reason of the multitude and insolence of 
the Arabs in these parts. The fee to the mosolem 
for his company and soldiers upon this occasion, 
is twelve dollars for each Frank pilgrim, but if 
they be ecclesiastics, six; which you must pav, 
whether you are disposed to go the journey, or 
stay in the city. We went out at St. Stephen’s- 
gate, being in all, of every nation and sex, about 
two thousand pilgrims. Having crossed the valley 
of Jehosaphat, and part of Mount Olivet, we 
came in half an hour to Bethany; at present only 
a small village. At the first entrance Into it, is 
an old ruin, which they call Lazarus's castle, sup- 
posed to have been the mansion-house of that 
favouri@ of our Lord. <At the bottom of a small 
descent, not far from the castle, is shewn the se- 

5. P 
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pulchre out of which he was raised to a second 
mortality, by that enlivening voice of Christ, 
Lazarus, come forth! You descend into the se- 
pulchre by twenty-five steep stairs ; at the bottom 
of which, you arrive first in a small square room, 
and from thence you creep down into anether 
lesser room about a yard and a half deeper, in 
which the body is said to have been laid. This 
place is held in great veneration by the Turks, 
who use it for an oratory, and demand of all Chris- 
tians a small caphar for their admission into it. 

About a bow-shot from hence you pass by 
the place which, they say, was Mary Magdalen’s 
habitation ; and then descending a steep hill, you 
come to the Fountain of the Apostles; so called 
because, as the tradition goes, those holy persons 
were wont to refresh themselves here, in their 
frequent travels between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
And, indeed, it is a thing very probable, and no 
more than I believe is done by all that travel this 
way; the fountain being close by the road side, 
and very inviting to the thirsty passenger. 

From this place you proceed in an intricate way 
amongst hills and vallies interchangeably ; all of 
a very barren aspect at present, but discovering 
evident signs of tbe labour of the husbandman in 
ancient tines. After some hours travel in this 
sort of road, you arrive at the mountainous desert 
into which our blessed Saviour was led by the 
Spirit, to be tempted by the devil. A mdit miser- 
able dry barren place it. is, consisting of high 
rocky mountains, so torn and disordered, as if 
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the earth had here suffered some great convulsion, 
in which its very bowels had been turned out- 
ward. On the left hand looking down in a deep 
valley, as we passed along, we saw some ruins of 
small cells and cottages; which they told us were 
formerly the habitations of hermits retiriag hither 
for penance and mortification. And certainly 
there could not be found in the whole earth a 
more comfortless and abandoned place, for that 
purpose. From the top of these hills of deso- 
lation, we had, however, a delightful prospect of 
the mountains of Arabia, the Dead Sea, and the 
plain of Jericho; into which last place we de- 
scended, after about five hours march from Jeru- 
salem. As soon as we entered the plain, we turned 
up on the left hand, and going about one hour 
that way, came to the foot of the Quarantania; 
which, they say, is the mountain into which the 
Devil took our. blessed Saviour, when he tempted 
him with that visionary scene of all the kingdoms 
and glories of the world. It is, as St. Matthew 
styles it, an exceeding high mountain, and in Its 
ascent not only difficult, but dangerous. It has a 
small chapel at the top, and another about half 
way up, founded upon a prominent part of the 
rock: near this latter are several caves and holes 
in the side of the mountain, made use of anciently 
by hermits, and by some at this day, for places to 
keep their Lent in; in imitation of that of our 
blessed Saviour. In most of these grots we found 
certain Arabs quartered, with fire-arms, who ob- 
structed our ascent, demanding two hundred dol- 
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jars for leave to go up the mountains. So we 
departed without farther trouble, not a little glad 
to have so good an excuse for not climbing so 
dangerous a precipice. 

Turning down from hence into the plain, we 
passed by a ruined aqueduct, and a convent in the 
same condition: and in about a mile’s riding, came 
to the fountain of Elisha; so called, because mi- 
raculously purged from its brackishness, by that 
prophet, at the request of the men of Jericho, 
2 Kings, ii. 19. Its waters are at present received 
in a basin, about nine or ten paces long, and five 
or six broad; and from thence issuing out in good 
plenty, divide themselves in several small streams, 
dispersing their refreshment to all the field be- 
tween this and Jericho, and rendering it exceeding 
fruitful. Close by the fountain, grows a large 
tree, spreading into boughs over the water, and 
here in the shade we took w collation, with the 
father guardian, and about thirty or forty friars 
more, who went this journey with us. 

At about one third of an hour’s distance from 
hence is Jericho, at present only a poor nasty 
village of the Arabs. We were here carried to 
see a place where Zaccheus's house is said tu have 
stood; which is only an old square stone build- 
ing, on the south side of Jericho. About two 
furlongs from hence, the mosolem, with his peo- 
ple, had encamped; and not far from them we 
took up our quarters this night. 


Luesday, March 30.—The next morning we 
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set out very early for Jordan, where we arrived 
in two hours. We found the plain very barren 
as we passed along it, producing nothing buta 
kind of samphire, and other such marine plants. 
I observed in many places of the road, where 
puddles of water had stood, a whiteness upon the 
surface of the ground; which, upon trial, I found 
to be a crust of salt, caused by the water to rise 
out of the earth, in the same manner as it does 
every year in the valley of Salt, near Aleppo, after 
the winter’s inundation. These saline efflorescen- 
cies I found at some leagues distance from the 
Dead Sea; which demonstrates, that the whole 
valley must be all over plentifully impregnated 
with that mineral. 

Within about a furlong of the river, at that 
place where we.visited it, there was an old ruined 
church and convent, dedicated to St. John in me- 
mory of the baptizing of our blessed Lord. It is 
founded as near as could be conjectured to the very 
place where ke had the honour to perform that 
sacred office, and to wash Him who was infinitely 
purer than the water itself. On the farther side 
of the forementioned convent, there runs along a 
small descent, which yeu may fitly call the first 
and outermost bank of Jordan; as far as which 
it may be supposed the river does, or at least did 
anciently overflow, at some seasons of the year, 
viz. at the time of harvest, Josh. iii. 15. or as it is 
expressed, Chron. xii. 15, in the first month, that 
is, in March. But at present (whether it be 
because the river has, by its rapidity of current, 
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worn its channel deeper than it was formerly, or 
whether because its waters are diverted some 
other way) it seems to have forgot its ancient 
greatness: for we could discern no sign or proba- 
bility of such overflowings, when we were there, 
which was the thirtieth of March, being the pro- 
per time for these inundations. Nay, so far was 
the river from overflowing, that it ran at least 
two yards below the brink of its channel. 

After having descended the outermost bank, 
you go about a furlong upon a level strand, be- 
fore you come to the immediate bank of the river. 
This second bank is so beset with buses and trees, 
such as tamarisk, willows, oleanders, &c. that you 
can see no water till you have made your way 
through them. In this thicket anciently (and the 
same is reported of it at this day) several sorts 
of wild beasts were wont to harbour themselves; 
whose being washed out of the covert by the 
overflowings of the river, gave occasion to that 
allusion, Jer. xlix. 19. and 1.44. He shall come 
up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan. 

No sooncr were we arrived at the river, and 
dismounted, in order to satisfy that curiosity and 
devotion, which brought us thither, but we were 
alarmed by some troops of Arabs appearing on 
the other side, anid firing at us; but at too great 
a distance to do any execution. This intervening 
disturbance, hindered the friars from performing 
their service prescribed for this place; and seemed 
to put them ina terrible fear of their lives, be- 
yond what appeared in the rest of the company: 
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though considering the sordidness of their present 
conditian, and the extraordinary rewards, which 
they boast to be their due in the world to come, 
one would think in reason, they of all men should 
have the least cause to discover so great a fear 
of death, and so much fondness of a life like 
theirs. 

But this alarm was soon over, and every one 
returned to his former purpose: some stripped 
aud bathed themselves in the river; others cut 
down boughs from the trees; every man was em- 
ployed one way or other, to take a memorial of 
this famous stream. The water was very turbid, 
and tou rapid to be swam against. For its breadth, 
it might be about twenty yards over; and in depth, 
it far exceeded my height. On the other side, there 
seemed to be a inuch larger thicket than on that 
where we were: but we durst not swim over, 
to take any certain account of that region, for 
fear of the Arabs; there being three guns fired 
just over against us, and (as we might guess by 
their reports) very near the river. 

Having finished our design here, we were sum- 
moned to return by the mosolem; who carried 
us back into the middle of the plain, and there 
sitting under his tent, made's pass before him, 
man by man, to the eud he might take the more 
exact account of us, and lose nothing of his caphar. 
We seemed at this place to be near the Dead Ses, 
aud some of us had a great desire to go nearer, and 
take a view of those prodigious waters. But this 
could not be attempted, without the licence of our 
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commander in chief. We, thereforc, sent to ree 
quest his permission for our going, and a guard to 
attend us ; both which he readily granted, and we 
immediately prosecuted our purpose. 

_ Coming within about half an hour of the sca, 
we found the ground uneven, and varied into hil- 
locks, much resembling those places in England 
where there have been, anciently lime-kilns. Whe- 
ther these might be the pits at which the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were overthrown by the 
four kings, Gen. xiv. 10, I will not determine. 

Coming near the sea, we passed through a kind 
of coppice, of bushes and reeds; in the midst of 
which our guide, who was an Arab, shewed usa 
fountain of fresh water, rising not above a fur- 
long from the sea: fresh water he called it, but 
we found it brackish. 

‘The Dead Sea is enclosed on the east and west 
with exceeding high mountains; on the north it is 
bounded with the plain of Jericho, on which side 
also it receives the waters of Jordan ; on the south 
it is open, and extends beyond the reach of the 
eye. Itis said to be twenty-four leagues long, and 
six or seven broad. 

On the shore of the lake we found a black sort 
of pebbles, which being held in the flame of a can- 
dle soon burns, and yields a smoke of an intoler- 
able stench. It has this property, that it loscs 
only of its weight, but not of its bulk by burning. 

The hills bordering upon the lake, are said to 
abound with this sort of sulphureous stones. I 
saw pieces of it, at the convent of St. John in the 
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Wilderagss, two feet square. They were carved 
in basso relievo, and polished to as great a lustre 
as black marble is capable of, and were designed 
for the ornament of the new church at the convent. 

At is a common tradition, that birds, attempting 
to fly over this sea, drop down dead into it; and 
that no fish, nor other sort of animal can endure 
these deadly waters. The former report I saw 
actually confuted by several birds flying about 
end over the sea, without any visible harm: the 
latter also I have some reason to suspect as false, 
having observed amongst the pebbles on the shore, 
two or three shells of fish resembling oyster-shells. 
These were cast up by the waves, at two hours 
distaace froin the mouth of Jordan: which I men- 
tion, lest it should be suspected that they might 
be brought into the sea that way. 

. As for the bitumen, for which the sea had been 
30 famous, there was none at the place where we 
were. But it is gathered near the mountains on 
both sides in great plenty. I bad several lumps 
of it brought me to Jerusalem. It exactly resem- 
bles pitch, and cannot readily be distinguished 
from it, but by the ie alan of its smell 
and taste. 

The water of the lake was very limpid, and salt 
to the highest deyree ; and not only salt, Bit also 
extreme bitter and nauseous. Being willing to 
make an experiment of its strength, I went into 
it, aad fousd it bore up my body in swimming 
with an uncommon force. But as for that rela- 
a af some authors, that men wading into it 
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were buoyed up to the top,‘as sogn as they go as 
deep as the navel: I found it, upon experiment, 
not true. 

Being desirous to see the remains (if there were 
any) of those cities anciently situate in this place, 
and made so dreadful an example of the divine 
vengeance, I diligently surveyed the waters, as 
faras my eye could reach: but neither could I 
discern any heaps of ruins, nor any smoke ascend- 
ing above the surface of the water; as is usually 
described in the writings and maps of geogra~ 
phers. But yet I must not omit what was con- 
fidently attested to me by the father guardian, 
and procurator of Jerusalem ; both men in years, 
and seemingly not destitute either of sense or pro- 
bity, viz. that they had once actually seen one of 
these ruins; that it was so near the shore, and the 
waters so shallow, at that time, that they together 
with some Frenchmen went to it, and found there 
several pillars, and other fragments of buildings. 
The cause of our being deprived of this sight was. 
I suppose, the height of the water. 

On the west side of the sea is a sinall promon- 
tory, near which, as our guides told us, stood the 
monument of Lot’s metamorphosed wife; part of 
which (if they may be credited) is visible at this 
day.” “But neither would the present occasion per- 
mit us te go and examine the truth of this rela- 
tion; neither, had the opportunity served, could 
we give faith enough*to their report, to induce us 
to go on such an errand. | 

As for the apples of Sodom, so much talked of, 
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I neither saw, nor heard of any hereabouts: nor 
was there any tree to be seen near the lake, from 
which one might expect such a kind of fruit ;* 
which induces me to believe that there may be a 
greater deceit in this fruit, than that which is 
usually reported of it; and that its very being, 
as well as its beauty is a fiction, only kept up, as 
my lord Bacon observes many other false notions 
are, because it serves for a good allusion, and 
lielps the poets to a similitude. 

In our return from the Dead Sea, at about one 
hour’s distance from it, we came to an old ruined 
Greek convent. There was good part of the 
church remaining, with several pieces of painting 
entire; as the figures of several Greek saints, and 
over the altar the representation of our Lord's 
last supper, with this text of holy writ fairly in- 
scribed, AaCere payers, &c. Hereabout, and also 
in many other places of the plain, | perceived a 
strong scent of honey and wax, (the sun being 
very hot;) and the bees were very industrious 
about the blossoms of that salt weed which the 
plain produces. In about one hour and a half 
more we returned to our tents and company, at 
the same place where we slept the night before; 
and there we spent this night also. ; 

Amongst the products of this place, I Saw a 
very remarkable fruit called by the Arabs za- 
cho-ne. It grows upon a thorny bush, with small 
leaves ; and both in shape and colour resembles p 
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small unripe wallnut. The kernel of this fruit 
the Arabs bray in a mortar ; and then putting the 
pulp into scalding water, they skim off an oil, 
which rises to the top. This oil they take in« 
wardly for bruises, and apply it outwardly to— 
green wounds, preferring it before balm of Gi- 
lead. I procured a bottle of it, and have found 
it, upon some small trials, a very healing medi« 
cine. The roses of Jericho were not to be found 
at this season. 


Wednesday, March 31.—This morning we all 
decamped at half an hour after two, and returas 
ing the same way by which we caine, arrived in 
about six hours near the walls of Jesusalem. Our 
company did not think fit to enter the city, resolv 
ing to go immediately for Bethlehem. In order 
to which, we turned down into the valley of Jeho- 
saphat; and so passing by the tity, instantly took 
the road to the place intended. 

From Jerusalem to Bethlieliem, is but two hours 
travel. The country through which the road fies, 
ts thé valfey of Rephaim; as may be guthered 
from Jos. Ant. lib. 4, cap. 10. A valley so fa» 
brous for being the theatre of David’s victories 
against the Philistines, @ Sam. v. 28. Ina the 
foad you meet with these following remarkable 
places. First, a place said to be the house of 
Simeon, that venerable old prophet, who, taking 
qgr bitssed Saviour in bis arnis, sung. his nunc 
dimittis in the temple. Secondly, the famous 
turpentine trée, fn thre side of ‘which the blessed 
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Virgin is said to have reposed, when she was car- 
rying Christ in her arms, to present him to the 
Tord at Jerusalem. Thirdly, a convent dedi- 
cated to St, Elias, the impress of whose body, the 
Greek monks residing here pretend to shew ina 
hard stone, which was wont to serve him for his 
bed. Near this convent also is a well, where you 
are told it was that the star appeared to the eas- 
tern magi, to their exceeding joy. Fourthly, Ra- . 
chel’s tomb ; this may probably be the true place 
of her interment, mentioned Gen. xxxv. 19. But 
the present sepulchral monument can be none of 
that which Jacob erected; for it appears plainly 
to be a modern and Turkish structure. Near this 
monument is a little piece of ground, in which are 
picked up a little sort of small round stones, ex- 
actly resembling pease; concerning which they 
have a tradition here, that they were once truly 
what they now seem to be; but that the blessed 
Virgin petrified them by a miracle, in punish- 
ment to a surly rustic, who denied her the cha- 
rity of a handful of them to relieve her hunger. 

Being arrived at Bethlehem, we immediately 
made a circular visit to all the holy places belong- 
ing to it: as namely, the place where it is said 
eur blessed Lord was born ; the manger in which 
it #8 said he was laid; the chapel of St. Joseph, 
his supposed father ; that of the Innocents; those 
of St. Jerom, of St. Paula and Eustochiam, and 
of Eusebius of Creinona ; and jastly, the school 
St. Jerom. Ail which places it shall sufhce just 
to name, 
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From the top of the church, we had a large 
prospect of the adjacent country. The most re- 
markable places in view were Tekoah, situate on 
the side of a hill, about nine miles distant to the 
southward ; Engedi, distant about three miles 
eastward; and somewhat farther off, the same 
way, @ high sharp hill, called the Mountain of 
the Franks, because defended by a party of the 
crusaders forty vears after the loss of Jerusalem. 


Thursday, April \.--This morning we went to 
see some remarkable places in the neighbourhood 
of Bethlehem. The first place that we directed 
our course to, was those famous fountains, pools, 
and gardens, about one hour and a quarter dis- 
tant. from Bethlehem southward, said to have 
been the contrivance and delight of king Solomon. 
To these works and places of pleasure that great 
prince is supposed to allude, Eccl. ii. 5, 6. where 
amongst the other instances of his magnificence, 
he reckons up his gardens, and vineyards, and 
pools. | | 

As for the pools, they are three in number, 
lying in a row above each other; being so dis- 
posed, that the waters of the uppermost may de- 
scend into the second, and those of the second into 
the third. Their figure is quadrangular; the 
breadth is the same in all, amounting to about 
ninety paces ; in their length there is some differ- 
Mice between then; the first being about one 
hundred and sixty paces long, the second two bun- 
dred, the third two hundred and twenty. They 
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all are lined with wall, and plastered; and contain 
a great depth of water. 

Close by the pools is a pleasant ‘castle of a mo- 
dern structure ; and at about the distance of one 
hundred and forty paces from them, ts the foun- 
tain from which principally they derive their wa- 
ters. This the friars will have to be that sealed 
fountain, to which the holy spouse is compared, 
Can. iv. 12. And, in confirmation of this opinion, 
they pretend a tradition, that king Solomon shut 
up these springs, and kept the door of them sealed 
with his signet; to the end that he might preserve 
the waters for his drinking, in their natural fresh- 
ness and purity. Nor was it difficult thus to se- 
cure them, they rising under ground, and having 
nu avenue to them but by a little hole like to the 
mouth of a narrow well. Through this hole you 
descend directly down, but not without some 
difficulty, for about four yards; and then arrive 
ina vaulted room, fitteen paces long, and eight 
broad. Joining to this, is another room of the 
same tashion, but somewhat Jess. Both these 
rooms are covered with handsome stone arches, 
very ancient, and perhaps the work of Solomon 
himself. 

You find here four places at which the water 
rises: trom those separate sources it is conveyed, 
by little rivulets, into a kind of basin, and from 
thence is carried by a large subterraneous pas- 
sage down into the pools. In the way, before it 
arrives at the pools, there is an aqueduct of brick 
pipes, which receives part of the streaw, and car- 
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ries it by many tornings and windings, about the 
mountains, to Jerusalem. 

Below the pools bere runs down a narrow rocky 
valley, enclosed on both sides with bigh moun- 
tains. This the friars will have to be the en- 
closed garden, alluded to in the sane place of the 
Canticles before cited. A gardeu enclosed is my 
sister, my spouse: a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed. What truth there may be in this conjec- 
ture, I cannot absolutely pronounce. As to the 
pools, it is probable enough, they may be the 
‘game with. Solomens; there not being the like 
store of excellent spring-water, to be met with 
any where else, throughout all Palestine. .But 
for the gardens one may safely affirm, that if So- 
lomon made them, in the rocky ground which is 
mew assigned for them, he demonstrated greater 
power and wealth in finishing his design, than be 
did wisdem in choosing the place fur it. 

From these memorials of Solomon, we returned 
toward Bethlehem again, in order to visit some 
places nearer home. The places we saw were, 
the field wheve it is said the shepherds were 
watching their flocks, when they received the 
glad tidings of the birth of Christ; and not far 
from the field, the village where they dwelt; and 
alittle on the right haad of the village, an old 
@esolate nunnery, built by St. Paula, and made 
the:mose memorable by her dyiag in it. These 
pinces-are all wathin about half a mide of the con- 
went, eastward; aad with these we finished this 
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Having seen what is usually visited on the 
south and east of Bethlehem, we walked out after 
dinner to the westward, to see what was remark- 
able on that side. The first place we were guided 
to was the Well of David, so called because held 
to be the same that David so passionately thirsted 
after, 2Sam. xxii. 15. Itis a well (or rather a 
cistern) supplied only with rain, without any 
natural excellency in its waters to make them de- 
sirable: but it seems David's spirit had a farther 
aim. 

About two furlongs beyond this well, are to be 
seen some remains of an old aqueduct, which 
anciently conveyed the waters from Solomon's 
pools to Jerusalem. This is said to be the ge- 
nuine work of Solomon ; and may well be allowed 
to be in reality, what it 1s pretended for. It is 
carried all along upon the surface of the ground, 
and is composed of stones - 





foot square, and 
thick, perforated with a cavity of —— inches 
diameter, to make the channel. These stones are 
let into each other, with a hllet framed round about 
the cavity, to prevent lcakaze; and united to 
each other with so firm a cement, that they will, 
sometitnes, sooner break (though a kind of coarse 
marble) than endure a separation. This train of 
stones were covered, tor its greater security, with 
a case of smaller stones, laid over it in a very 
strong mortar. The whole work seems to be en- 
dued with such absolute firmness, as it it had been 
designed for eternity. But the Turks have de- 


monstrated in this instance, that nothing can be 
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so well wrought, but they are able to destroy it. 
For of this strong aqueduct, which was carried 
formerly five or six leagues, with so vast expence 
and labour, you see now only here and there a 
fragment remaining. 

Returning from this place, we went to see the 
Greek and Armenian convents ; which are conti-« 
guous to that of the Latins, and have each their 
several doors opening into the chapel of the 
Holy Manger. The next place we went to see was 
the grot of the blessed Virgin. It is within 
thirty or forty yards of the eonvent; and is reve- 
renced upon the account ofa tradition, that the 
blessed Virgin here hid herself and her divine Babe 
from the fury of Herod, for some time before 
their departure into Egypt. The grot is hollow- 
ed into a chalky rock: but this whiteness they 
will bave to be not natural, but to have been oc- 
casioned by some miraculous drops of the blessed 
Virgin's milk, which fell from her breast while 
she was suckling the Holy Infant. And so much 
are they possessed with this opinion, that they be- 
lieve the chalk of this grotto has a miraculous. 
virtue for increasing women’s milk. And I was 
assured from many handsy that it is very frequent- 
ly taken by the women hereabouts, as well Turks 
and Arabs, as Christians, for that purpose, and 
that with very good effect; which perhaps may be 
true cnough, it being well known how much fancy 
is wont to do in things of this nature. 


Friday, April 2.—The next morning, present- 
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ing the guardian with two chequeens a piece for ‘ 
his civilities to us, we took our leave of Beth- 
lehem, designing just to go visit the Wilderness and — 
convent of St. John Baptist, and so return to Je- 
rusalem. 

In this stage we first crossed part of that fa- 
mous valley, in which it 1s said that the Angel ia. 
one night did such prodigious execution, in the 
army of Sennacherib. Having travelled about 
half an hour, we came to a village called Bootee 
shellah ; concerning which, they relate this remark- 
able property, that no Turk can live in it above 
two years. By virtue of this report, whether true 
or false, the Christians keep the village to them- 
selves without molestation; no Turk being willing 
to stake his life in experimenting the truth of it. 
In somewhat less than an hour more, we came to 
the fountain, where they told us, but falsely, that 
Philip baptized the Aéthiopian eunuch. The 
passage here is so rocky and uneven, that pilgrims 
finding how difficult the road is for a single horse- 
man, are ready to think it impossible that a chariot 
(such as the eunuch rode in, Acts viii. 28.) should 
ever have been able to go this way. But it must not 
be judged what the roag was in ancient times, by 
what the negligence of the Turks has now reduced 
it to: for I observed not far from the fountata, 
a place where the rock had been cut away in old 
time, in order to lay open a good road; by which 
it may be supposed, that the same care was used all 
along this passage, though now time and negligence 
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“have obliterated both the fruit and almost the 
_ signs of such labour. 

A little beyond this fountain, we came to that 
which they call the village of St. Philip; at which 
ascending a very steep hill, we arrived at the Wil- 
derness of St. John: a wilderness it is called, as 
~ being very rocky and mountainous; but is well 
cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, and vines, 
and olive trees. After a good hour's travel in this 
wilderness, we came to the caye and fountain, 
where, as they say, the Baptist exercised those 
severe austerities related of him, Matt. ii. 4. 
Near this cell there still grows some old locust 
trees, the monuments of the ignorance of the mid- 
dle times. These the friars aver to be the very 
saine that yielded sustenance to the Baptist ; and 
the popish pilgrims, who dare not be wiser than 
such blind guides, gather the fruit of them, and 
carry it away with great devotion. 

Having done with this place, we directed our 
course toward the convent of St. John, which is 
about a league distant eastward. In our way we 
passed along one side of the valley of Elah, where 
David slew the giant, that defier of the army of 
Israel, 1 Sam: xvii. We had, likewise, in sight, 
Modon, a village on the top of a high hill, the 
burying-place of those heroical defenders of their 
country, the Maccabees. 

Being come near the convent, we were leda 
little out of the way, to visit a place, whieh they 
call the house of Elisabeth, the mother of the Bap- 
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tist. This was formerly a convent also; but itis.; 
now a heap of ruins, and the only remarkable place 
left in it is a grotto, in which (you are told) it was, * 
that the blessed Virgin saluted Elisabeth, and pro- 
nounced her divine Magnificat, Luke 1. 46. 

The present convent of St. John, which is now 
inhabited, stands at about three furlongs distance 
from this house of Elisabeth; and is supposed to 
be built at the place where St. John was born. 
If you chance to ask, how it came to pass, that 
Elisabeth lived in one house, when she was big 
with the Baptist, and in another when she brought 
him forth? The answer you are like to receive, 
is, that the former was her country, the latter her 
city habitation; and that itis no wonder for a 
wife of one of the priests of better rank (such as 
she was, Luke i. 6.) to be provided with such 
variety. 

The convent of St. Jobn has been, within these 
four years, rebuilt from the ground. It Is at pre- 
sent, a large square building, uniform and neat all 
over; but that which is most eminently beautiful 
in it is, its church. It consists ct three aisles, and 
has in the middle a handsome cupola, under which 
is a pavement of Mosaic, equal to, if not exceed- 
ing the finest works of the ancients in that kind. 
At the upper end. of the north aisle, you go down 
seven marble steps, to a very splendid altar, 
erected over the very place where they say the 
holy Baptist was born. Here ure artificers still 
einployed in adding farther beauty and ornament 
to this convent; and yet it has been so expensive 
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a work already, that the friars themselves give 
out, that there is not a stone laid in it but has cost 


-them a dollar; which, considering the large sums 


exacted by the Turks for licence to begin fabrics 
of this nature, and also their perpctual extortion 


‘and avarrias afterwards, besides the necessary 


charge of building, may be allowed to pass for no 
extravagant hyperbole. 

Returning from St. John’s toward Jerusalem, 
we came, in about three quarters of an hour to a 
convent of the Greeks, taking its name from the 
holy cross. This convent is very neat in its struc- 
ture, and in its situation delightful. But that 
which most deserves to be noted in it is, the rea- 
son of its name and foundation. It is because 
here is the earth, that nourished the root, that 
bore the tree, that yielded the timber that made 
the cross. Under the high altar you are shewn a 
hole in the ground, where the stump of the tree 
stood, and it meets with not a few visitants so 
much verier stocks than itself, as to fall down and 
worship it. This convent is not above balf an 
hour from Jerusalem; to which place we returned 
this evening, being the fitth,day since our depar- 
ture thence. 

After our return, we were invited into the con- 
vent, to have our feet washed; a ceremony per- 
formed to each pilgrim by the father guardian 
himself. ‘The whole society stands round, sing- 
ing some Latin hymns, all the while the father 
guardian is doing his office: and when he has 
done, every friar comes in order, and kisses the 
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fect of the pilgrim. All this was performed with 
great order and solemnity ; and if it served either 
to testify a sincere humility and charity in them, 
or to improve those excellent graces in others, 
it might pass for no unuseful ceremony. 


Saturday, April 3.—We went about midday to 
see the function of the holy fire. This is a cere- 
mony kept up by the Greeks and Armenians, upon 
a persuasion, that every Easter eve there is a mi- 
raculous flaine descends from heaven into the Holy 
Sepulchre, and kindles all the lamps and candles 
there, as the sacrifice was burnt at the prayers of 
Elijah, 1 Kings xvi. 

Coming to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
we found it crowded with a numerous and dis- 
tracted mob, making a hideous clamour very un- 
fit for that sacred place, and better becoming bace 
chanals than Christians. Getting with some strug- 
gle through this crowd, we went up into the gal- 
lery on that side of the church next the Latin 
convent, whence we could discern all that passed 
in this religious frenzy. 

They began their disorders by running round 
the Holy Sepulchre with all their might and swift- 
ness, crying out as they went, Huza ! which signi- 
fies this is he, or this ts tt; an expression by 
which they assert the verity of the Christian reli- 
gion. After they had by these vertiginous circu- 
lations and clamours turned their heads, and in- 
flamed their madness, they began to act the most 
antic tricks and postures, in a thousand shapes of 
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distraction. Sometimes they dragged one another 
along the floor all reund the sepulchre ; sometimes 
they set one man upright on another’s shoulders, 
and in this posture marched round; sometimes 
they took men with their heels upward, and 
hurried them about in such an indecent manner, 
as to expose their nudities; sometimes they tum- 
bled round the sepulchre, after the manner of 
tumblers on the stage. In a word, nothing can be 
imagined more rude or extravagant, than what 
was acted upon this occasion. 

In this tumultuous frantic humour, they con- 
tinued from twelve until four of the clock: the 
reason of which delay was, because of a suit that 
was then in debate before the cadi, betwixt the 
Greeks and Armenians; the former endeavouring 
_ to exclude the latter from having any share in 

this miracle. Both parties having expended (as 
I was informed) five thousand dollars between 
‘them in this foolish controversy; the cadi at last 
gave sentence, that they should enter the holy 
sepulchre together, as had been usual at former 
times. Sentence being thus given, at four of the 
clock both nations went on with their ceremony. 
The Greeks first set out, in a procession round the 
Holy Sepulchre, and immediately at their heels 
followed the Armenians. In this order they com- 
passed the Holy Sepulchre thrice, having produced 
all their gallantry of standards, streamers, cruci- 
fixes and embroidered habits upon this occasion. 
Toward the end of this processian, there was 
"a pigeon came fluttering into the cupola over the 
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s€pulchre ;, at sight. of. which, there. was, ag meater 
sheut and. clamour. than .befere.... This bird,, the 
Latins told us, was purposely. let fy. by the Greeks, 
to deceive the. people into.an opision that it was 
a visible descent of the Holy Ghost, 

The procession being, over, the suffragan of, the 
Greek. petriarch,. (he being himself at Constanti- 
nople,) and the principal Armenian bishop ap- 
proached to the door of the sepulchre, and cutting 
the string with which. it was fastened and sealed, 
entered in, shutting the door after: them ;. all the 
candles and lamps within having been before.ex- 
tinguished, in the presence of the Turks and other 
witnesses. The exclamations were doubled, as 
the miracle drew nearer its accomplishment; and 
the people pressed wifh such vehggggoce towards 
the door of. the sepulichre, that itageS not.in. the 
power of the Turks, set to guard it, with the se- 
verest drubs to keep them off. . The cause of their 
pressing in this manoer, is the great desire they 
have to-light their candles at. the holy fame, as 
soon as. it is. first brought out of the.sepulchre; it 
being esteemed the most sacred and pure, as com-. 
inggmmediately from heaven. 

The two miracle-mongers had. not beea iiaaad 
minute in. the holy sepulchre, when tb. glimmer- 
ing of the holy fire was seen, or imagined to ap- 
pear, thrgugh some chinks of the door; and cer- 
tainly Bedlam itself neversaw such an.ynruly trans- 
port, as was produced in the mob at this sight. 

Ammediately after, out-.came the two priests 
~— blazing torches in their. hands, which. ,they 
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eldvep et the door of the sepatchre, while the 
peopte threnged about with inexpressible ardour ; 
every one striving te obtain a part of the first and 
‘purest flame. The Tarks in the mean time, with 
huge clubs, laid them on without mercy; but all 
this could not repel them, the excess of their 
transport meking them insensible of pain. Those 
tat got the fire applied it immediately to their 
deards, faces, aed bosoms, pretending that it would 
not barn ike an earthly fleme ; but I plainly saw, 
none of them could endure this experiment long 
enough to make good that pretension. 

So many hands being employed, you may be sure 
#t could not be long before innumerable tapers 
were lighted. The whole church, galleries, and 
every place seemed instantly to be in a flame: and 
with this ilkamination the ceremony ended. 

It must be owned that those two within the se- 
puichre, performed the part with great quick- 
ness and dexterity: but the behaviour of the rab- 
dle without, very mach discredited the’ miracle. 
The Latins take a great deal of pains to expose 
this ceremony, as a mest shameful imposture, and 
a scandal to the Christian religion ; perhaps out 
ofenvy, that others should be masters of so gain- 
ful a businéss; but the Greeks and Armenians 
pin their faith uponvit, and make their pilgrim- 
ages chiefly upon this motive: and it is the de- 
plordble usbappiness of their priests, thet baving 
acted the cheat so long already, they are forced 
now te stand to it, for fear of endangering the 
épostacy of their poopie. ‘ 
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Going out of the church, after the roet was 
aver, we saw several people. gathered about the 
stone of unction, who hav jng got a goed store of 
candles, lighted with the holy fre, were employed 
an daubing pieces of linen with the wicks of 
them and the melting wax: which pieces of linen 
were designed for winding-sheets ; and it is the 
Opinion of these poor people, that if theydan but 
have the happiness to he buried in a shroud 
smutted with this celestial fire, it will certainly 
secure them from the flames of bell. 


Sunday, April 4.—This day being our Easter, 
we did not go abroad to visit any places, the time 
requiring an employment of another nature. 


« Monday, April-5.—This morning we went to 
see some more of the curiosities which had been 
yet unvisited by us. The first place we came to 
was that which they call St. Peter's prison, from 
which he was delivered by the Angel, Acts xii. Ft 
is close by the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
still serves for its primitive use. About the space 
of a furlong from thence, we came to an adhd 
church hel@ to have been built by Helena, in the 
place whef® stoad the house of Zebedee. This 
is in the hands of the Greeks, who tell you, that 
Zebedee being a fisherman was wont to bring 
fish from Joppa hither, and to vend it at this 
place. Not far from hence we came to the place 
whese, they say, stood anciently the iron gate, 
Which opened to Peter of its owa accord. A fev: 
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steps féxther; is the small church‘ built over the 
house of Merk, to which the Apostle directed his 
course,aRer his miraculous gaol-delivery.. The 
Syrians (who have this place in their custody) 
pretend to shew you the very window at which 
Rhoda looked out, while Peter knocked at the 
door. In the church they shew a Syriac manu- 
script 6f the New Testament in folio, pretended 
to be eight hundred and fifty-two years old; and 
a.little stone font used by the Apostles themselves 
in baptizing. About one hundred and fifty paces 
farther in the same street, is that which they call 
the house of St. Thomas, converted formerly into 
a church, but now a mosque. Not many paces 
farther, is another street crossing the former, 
which leads you on the right hand to the place, 
where they say our Lord appeared, after his resur- 
rection, to the three Marys, Matth.' xxviii. 9. 
Three Marys the friars tell you, though in that 
place of St. Matthew mention is made but of two. 
The same street carries you on the left hand to 
the Armenian convent. The Armenians have here 
a very large and delightful space of ground; their 
convent and gardens taking up all that part of 
Mount Sion, which is within the wallggof the city. 
Their church is built over the place ‘Where, they 
say, St. James the brother of John was beheaded, 
Acts xii: 2. In_a small chapel on the north side of 
the church, is shewn the very place of his decol- 
lation. In this church are two altars-set out with 
extraordinary splendour, being decked with- rich 
mitres, embroidered copes, crosses both silver and 
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gold, crowns, chalices, and’ other chdrchiuten-- 
siis without number. In the middle of the church 
is a pulpit made of tortoisestiell, and mother’ of 
pearl, with a beautiful canopy, or cupola over it, 
of the same fabric. The tortoiseshell and mo- 
ther of pearl are so exquisitely mingled and inlaid 
in each other, that the work far exceeds the ma- 
terials. In a kind of anti-chapel to this church, 
there are laid up on one side of an altar, three 
large rough stones, esteemed: very precious; as 
being, one of them, the stone upon which Moses 
cast the two tables, when he broke them, in indig- 
nation, at the idolatry of the Israelites; the other 
two, being brought, one from the place of our 
Lord’s baptism, the other from that of his trans- 
figuratién. | 

Leaving this convent, we went a little farther 
fo another small church, which was likewise in 
the hands of the Armenians. This is supposed to 
be’ founded in the place where Annas’s house 
stood. Within the church, not far from the door; 
is shewn a hole in the wall, denoting the place where 
one of the officers of the high-priest smote our 
blessed Saviour, John xviii. 22. The officer, by 
whose impious hand that buffet was given, the 
friars will have to be the same Malchus, whose 
ear our Lord had healed. In the court before this 
chapel is an olive tree, of which it is reported, 
that Christ was chained to it for some time by 
order of Annas, to secure him from escaping. ~ 

From the house of Annas we were conducted 
out of Sion gate, which is nearer adjoining to that 








which tay call the house of Cajaphas, where is 
another: ‘mall chapel belonging also to the Ar- 
" menians. Here, under the altar, they tell us, is 
deposited that very stone, which was laid to se- 
cure the door of our Saviour’s sepulchre, Matt. 
mxvil. GO. It was a long time kept in the church of 
the Sepulchre ; but the Armenians, not many years 
since, stole it from thence by a stratagem, and 
conveyed it to this place. The stone is two yards 
and a quarter long, high, one yard, and broad, as 
much. Itis plastered all over, except in five or 
six little places, where it is left bare to receive the 
immediate kisses and other devotions of pilgrims. 
Here is likewise shewn a little cell, said to have 
been our Lord's prison, till the morning when he 
was carréd from hence before Pilate; afd also 
the place where Peter was eee into a denial 
_ of his Master. 

A little farther without the gate, is the church 
of the Ceenaculum, where they say Chiist insti- 
tuted his last supper. It is now a mosque, and 
nbdt to be seen by Christians. Near this is a well, 
which is said to mark out the place at which the 
Apostles divided from each other, in order to go 
every man to his several charge; and, close by the 
well are the ruins of a house in which the blessed 
Virgin is supposed to have breathed her last. 
Going eastward a litte way down the hill, we 
were shewn the place where a Jew arrested the 
corpse of the blessed Virgin, as she wes carried to 
ber interment; for which impious presumption, 
ty bad his hand withered wherewith he had seized 
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the.bier. About as much lower ia idle of. 
the hill, they shew you the grot, in which, St. 
Peter wept so —e for his inconstaaty to his 
Lord. 

We extended ou Sak 
but entered ¢he crpagain at Sion gate. Turning 
down as sooa as we had entered, on the right 
hand, and going about two furlongs close by the 
city wall, we were had into a garden, lying at the 
foot of Mount Moriah, on the south side. Here 
we were shewn several large vaults, anaexed to the 
mountain on this side, and running at least fifty 
yards under ground. They were built in two 
aisles, arched at top with huge firm stone, and sus- 
tained. with tail pillars consisting each of one sin- 
gle stone, and two yards in diameter. This might 
possibly be some under-ground work made to en- 
large the area of the Temple: for Josephus seems 
to describe some such work as this, erected over 
the valley on this side of the Temple, Ant. Jud 
hb. 15, cap. ult. 

From these vaults, we returned towards the con- 
vent. iu our way, we passed through the Turkish 
bazars, and took.a view of the beautiful gate 
of the Temple. But we could but just view it in 
passing, it not being safe to stay here long, a 
reason of the superstition of the Turks. 





arcait no farther at this time ; 






Tuesday, April 6.—The ne xt morning we took 
another progress about the city. We made our 
exit at Bethlehem gate, and turning down on the 
left hand uoder the castle of the Pisans, came ta 
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- about WB rong anda half to that which they 
call Bathsheba’s pool. It lies at the bottom of 
Mount ‘Sion, and is supposed to be the same in 
which Bathsbeba was washing herself, when 
David spied her from the terrace of his palace. 
But others refer this sccidell to amother lesser 
pool in a garden, just within Bethlehem gate ; and 
perhaps, both opinions are equally in the right. 

A little below this pool, begins the valley of Hin- 
nom ; on the west side of which is the place called 
anciently, the Potter's Field, and afterwards the 
Field of Blood, from .ts being purchased with the 
pieces of silver which were the price of the blood 
of Christ; but at present, from that veneration 
which it has obtained amongst Christians, it is 
called Campo Sancto. It is a small plat of 
ground, not above thirty yards long, and about 
half as much broad. One moiety of it is taken up 
by a square fabric twelve yards high, built for a 
charnel house. The corpses are let down into it 
from the top, there being five holes left open for 
that purpose. Looking down through these holes, 
we could see many bodies under several degrees’ 
of decay; from which it may be conjectured, that 
this grave does not make that quick dispatch with 
the. corpses committed to it, which is commonly 
reported. The Armenians have the command of 
this burying-place, for which they pay the Turks 
arentofone zequin a day. The earth is of a 
chalky substance hereabouts. 

A little below the Campo‘ Sancto, is shewn an 
intricate cave or sepulchre, consisting of several 
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reoms one within another, in which the Rpostles 
are said to have hid themselves, when they for- 
sook their Master, and fied. The entrance of the 
cave discovers signs of its having been adorned 
with painting in ancient times. 

A little farther the valley of Hinnom termi- 
nates, that of Jehosaphat running cross the mouth 
of it. Along the bottom of this latter valley, 
runs the brook Cedron; a brook in winter time, 
but without the least drop of water in it all the 
time we were at Jerusalem. 

In the valley of Jehosaphat, the first thing you 
are carried to, ts the well of Nehemiah ; so called, 
because reputed to be the same place from which 
that restorer of Israel recovered the fire of the 
altar, after the Babylonish captivity, 2 Macc. i. 19. 
A little higher in the valley, on the left hand, 
you come to a tree, supposed to mark out the 
place whfere the evangelical prophet was sawn 
asunder. About one hundred paces higher, on 
the same side, is the pool of Siloam. It was an- 
ciently dignified with a church built over it: but 
when we were there, a tanner made no scruple to 
dress his hides in it. Going about a furlong far- 
ther on the same side, you come to the fountain of 
the blessed Virgin, so called because she was 
wont (as is reported) to resort hither for wa- 
ter; but at what time, and upon what occasions, 
it is not yet agreed. Over against this fountain 
on the other side of the valley, is a village called 
Siloe, in which Solomon is said to have kept his 
strange wives; and above the village is a hill 
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lled is: : Mountain of Offence, because there 
Solomen. built the high places mentioned, 1 Kings, 
xi. 7. his wives having perverted his wise heart, 
te follow their idolatrous abominations in his de- 
clining years. On the same side, and not fer 
distant from Siloe, they shew another Aceldama, 
or Field of Blood; so called, because there it was 
thet Judas, by the just judgment of God, met 
with his compounded death, Matt. xxvii. 5. Acts 
i, 18, 19. A little farther on the same side of the 
valley, they shewed us several Jewish monuments. 
Amongst the rest there are two noble antiquities, 
which they call, the Sepulchre of Zachary, and 
the Pillar of Absalom. Close by the latter, is 
the Sepulchre of Jehosaphat, from which the 
whole valley takes its name. 

Upon the edge of the hill, on the opposite side 
of the valley, there runs, along, in a direct line, the 
wall of the city. :ear the corner of which, there 
is-a short end’ of a pillar, jetting out of the wall. 
Upon this pillar the Turks have a tradition, that 
Mahomet shall sit in judgment at the last day; 
and that all the world shall be gathered together 
in the valley below, to receive their doom from 
his mouth. A little fartber northward, is the gate 
ofthe Temple. It is at present walled up, because 
the Turks hera, have a prophecy, that their de- 
struction shall enter at that gate; the completion 
sof which prediction they endeavour by this means 
‘to prevent. Below this gate, in the bottom of the 
.validy,:is a broad hard stone, discovering several 
‘mppressions upon it, which you may fancy to be 
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footsteps. These the friars tell you are prints 
made by our blessed Saviour’e feet, when ‘after 
his apprehension, he was hurried violently away 
to the tribufal of his blood-thirsty persecutors. 

From hence, keeping stil] in the bottom of the 
valley, you come in a féw paces to a place, which 
they call the Sepulchre of the blessed Virgin. It 
has a magnificent descent down into it of forty- 
seven stairs: on the right hand, as you go down, 
is the Sepulchre of St. Anna, the mother, and on 
the left, that of St — the husband of the 
blessed Virgin. 

Having finished our visit to this place, we went 
up the hill towards the city. In the side of the 
ascent, we were shewn-a broad stone on which 
they say St. Stephen suffered martyrdom ; and not 
far from it is a grot, into which they tell you the 
outrageous Jewish zealots cast his body, when 
they had satiated their fury upon him. From 
hence we went immediately to St. Stephen’s gate, 
so called from its vicinity to this place of the 
protomartyr’s suffering; and so returned to our 
lodging. 


Wednesday, April 7.—The next morning we 
set out again, in order to see the sanctuaries, and 
other visitable places upon Mount Olivet. *We 
went out at St. Stephen’s gate, and crossing the 
valley of Jehosaphat, began immediately to ascend 
the mountains. Being got about two thirds of 
the way up, we came to certain grottos cut with 
intricate windings and caverns under ground: 
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these are called the Sepuichres of the Prophets. 
A tittle thigher up ere twelve arched vaults under 
grownd, standing’ side by side; these were built 
in memory of the twelve Apostles, who are said to 
have compiled their creed in this place. Sixty 
paces higher you come tb the place, where they 
say Christ uttered his prophecy concerning the 
, final destruction of Jerusalem, Matt. xxiv. And 
a little on the right hand of this, is the place 
where they say he dictated a second time the 
Pater noster to his Disciples, Luke xi. 1, @. 
Somewhat higher is the cave of 5t. Pelagia; and 
as much more above that, a pillar, signifying the 
place where an Angel gave the blessed Virgin three 
days warning of ,her death. At the top of the 
hill, youcome to the place of oyr blessed Lord’s 
ascension. Here was anciently a large church, 
built in honor of that glorious triumph: but all 
that now remains of it is only an octagonal cu- 
pola, about eight yards in diameter, standing, as 
they say, over the very place where were set the 
last footsteps of the Son of God here on earth. 
Within the cupola there is seen, in a hard stone, 
as they tell you, the print of one of his feet. Here 
was also that of the other foot sometimes since ; 
but it has been removed from hence by the Turks 
int? the great mosque upon Mount Moriah. This 
ohapel of the ascension the Turks have the cus- 
dedy of, and use it for a mosque. There are 
wimany other holy places about Jerusalem, which 
the Turks pretend to have a veneration for, equaily 
with the Christians; and under that pretence they 
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take them into their..own hagds... But whether 
they do this out of real devotion, or for lusre's 
sake, and to the end that they. may exact money 
from the Christians for admission inte them, I will 
not determine. 

About two farlongs from this ie initial 
is the highest part of Mount Olivet; and upon 
that was anciently erected an high tower, in me- 
mory of that apparition of the two Angels te the 
Apostles, after our blessed Lord’s ascension; Acts 
i, 10, 11, from which the tower itself had the 
name given it of Viri Gaiiei! This ancient mo- 
nument remained till about two years since, when 
it was demolished by a Turk, who had bought 
the field in which it stood: but nevertheless you 
have still, from the natural height of the place, a 
large oreo: of Jerusalem, and the adjacent 
country, and of the Dead Sea, &c. 

From this place we descended the fhount again 
hy another road. At about the midway down, they 
shew you the place where Christ beheld the city, 
and wept over it, Luke xix. 41. Near the bottom 
of the hill is a great stone, upon which, you are 
told, the blessed Virgin let fall her girdle after 
her assumption, in order*to convince St. Thomas, 
who, they say, was troubled with a fit of his old 
incredulity upon this occasion. There is still to 
be seen a small winding channel upon the stone, 
which they will have to be the impression made 
by thegirdle when it fell, and to be left for the 
conviction of all such as shell suspect the saageal 
their story of the assumption. * 





a. 


About twenty yards lower'they shew you Geth* 
eemane ; an even plat of ground, not above fifty- 
seven yards square, lyifg between the foot of 
Mount Olivet and the brook Cedron. It is well 
planted with olive trees, and those of so old a 
growth, that they are believed‘to be the same that 
stood here if our blessed Saviour’s time. In 
. Virtue of which persuasion, the olives, and olive 
"stones, and oil which they produce, became an 
excellent commodity in Spain. But that these 
trees cannot be so ancient as is pretended, is evi- 
‘dent from what Josephus testifies, lib. 5, Bell. 
Jud. cap. 15, and in other places, viz. that Titus, 
in his siege of Jerusalem, cut down all the trees 
within about one hundred furlongs of Jerusalem ; 
and that the soldiers were forced to fetch wood 
so far, for making their mounts, . when they as- 
saulted the temple. 

At the @pper corner of the garden is a flat 
naked ledge of rock, reputed to be the place on 
which the Apostles, Peter, James, and John, fell 
asleep during the agony of our Lord. And a 
few paces from hence is a grotto, said to be the 
‘place, in which Christ underwent that bitter part 
of his passion. sd | 

About eight paces from the place where the 
Apostles slept, is a small shred of ground, twelve 
yards long, and one broad, supposed to be the 
yery path on which the traitor Judas walked up 
to Christ, saying, Hail, Master ! and kissed him. 
This narrow path is separated by.a wail out of 
the midst of the garden; as a terra damnata; a 
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work the more remarkable, aq being done by. the 
Turks, who as well as Christians, detest the very 
ground on.which was acted such an infamous. 
treachery. 

From hence we crossed the brook Cedron, close 
by the reputed sepulehre of the blessed Virgin; 
and entering at St. Stephen’s gate, returoed again 
to the convent. 


Thursday, April 3.—We went to see ihe pas, 
lace of Pilate, I mean the place where they say it 
stood, for now an ordinary Lurkish house pos- 
sesses its room. It is not far from the gate of 
St. Stephen, and borders upon the area of the 
Temple on the north side. From the terrace of 
this house you have, a fair prospect of all the 
place where the Temple stood; indeed the only 
good prospect, that is allowed you of it: for there 
is no going within the borders of it, without 
forfeiting your life, or, which is worse, your re- 
ligion. A fitter place for an august building 
could not be found in the whole world than this 
area. It lies upon the top of Mount Moriah, over 
against Mount Olivet, the valley of Jehosapbat 
lying between both mountains. It is, as far as I 
could compute by walking round it without, five 
hundred and seventy of my paces in length, and 
three hundred and ‘seventy in breadth; and one 
may still discern marks of the great labour that it 
cost, to cut away the hard rock, and to level such 
& spacious area upon so strong a mountain. Io 
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the middle.of-the area stands at present a mosque 
of an octagonal figure; supposed to be built upon 
the same ground, where anciently stood the Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum. It is neither eminent for its 
largeness, nor its structure; and yet it makes a 
very stately figure, by the sole advantage of its 
_ situation. 
In this pretended house of Pilate is shewn the 
room in which Christ was mocked with the en- 
sigas of royalty, and buffeted by the soldiers. 
At the coming out of the house is a descent, 
where was anciently the Scala Sancta. On the 
other side of the street (which was anciently part 
of the palace also) is the room where they say 
our Lord was scourged. It was once used for a 
stable by the son of a certain bassa of Jerusalem : 
but presently upon this profanation, they say, 
there came such a mortality amongst his horsesy. 
as forced him to resign the place, by which means 
it was redeemed from that sordid use ; but, never- 
theless, when we were there, it was no better 
than a weaver's shop. In our return from Pilate’s 
palace, we passed along the Dolorous Way, in 
which walk we were shewn in order: first, the 
place where Pilate brought our Lord forth to 
present to the people, with this mystic saying,. 
Behold the man! Secondly, where Christ fainted 
thrice, under the weight of his cross: thirdly, 
where the blessed Virgin swoofted away at so tra- 
ical a spectacle: fourthly, where St. Veronica 
ae to him the handkerchief to wipe his 
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bisedihg: brows: ‘filthy; where: the soldiers” cém-: 
pelled Simon the Cyrenian to’ bear his Cross. ise 
which places I need only to name. gh a Magy 


Friday, April 9.—We went to take a view of 
that which they call the Pool of Bethesda. It is 
one hundred and twenty paces long, and forty’ 
broad, and at least eight deep, but void of waters. 
At its west end it discovers some old arches, now 
dammed up. These, some will have to be the five 
porches in which sat that multitude of lame, 
halt, and blind, John v. But the mischiefis, in- 
stead of five, there are but three of them. This 
pool is contiguous on one side, to St. Stephen’s-- 
gate; on the other, to the area of the Temple. 

From hence we went to the convent, or nunnery 
of St. Anne. The charch here is large and en- 
tire, and so are part of the lodgings; but both 
are desolate and neglected.“ In a grotto under 
the church is shewn the place, where, they say, 
the blessed Virgin was born. Near this church 
they shew the pharisee’s house, where Mary Mag- 
dalen exhibited those admirable evidences of & 
penitent affection towards our Saviour; washing 
his feet with her tears, and wiping them with 
her hair, Luke vii. 38. This place also has’been 
anciently dignified with holy buildings, but they 
are now neglected. | 

This was our morning's. work. Tn the after- 
noh we went to see Mount Gihon, and the pool 
ofthe same name. It lies about two furlongs 
without Bethlehem-gate westward. It is a stately 


pool, one hundred and six paces long, and sixty- 
seven broad, and lined with wall and plaster ; 
and was, when we were there, well stored with 
water. 


Saturday, April t0.—We went to take our 
leaves of the holy sepulchre, this being. the last 
time that it was to be opened this festival. 

Upon this frnishing day, and the night follow- 
ing, the Turks allow free admittance for all peo- 
ple, without demanding any fee for entrance as at 
ather times ; calling it a day of charity. By this 
promiscuous licence, they let in not only the poor, 
but, as I was told, the lewd and vicious also; 
who come hither to get convenient opportunity 
for prostitution, profaning the holy places in 
such a manner (as it is said) that they were not 
worse defiled even then when the heathens .here 
celebrated their Aphrodisia. 


Sunday, April 11.—Now began the Turks 
Byram, that is, the feast which they celebrate 
after their Lent, called by them Ramadam. This 
being a time of great libertinism among the rab- 
ble, we thought it prudent to confine ourselves to 
our lodgings for some time, to the end that we 
might avoid such insolences as are usual in such 
times of public festivity. Our confinement was 
the less incommodious, because there was hardly 
‘any thing, either within or about the city, which 
we had -not already visited. 
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Monday, April 12, Luesday, April 14.—We 
kept close to our quarters, but, however, not ia 
idleness, the time being now come when we were 
to contrive, and provide things in order for our 
departure. We had a bad account, from all 
hands, of the country’s being more and more em- 
broiled by the Arabs; which made us somewhat 
unresolved what way and methed to take for our 
return, But during our suspense it was told us, 
that the mosolem was likewise upon his return to 
his master, the bassa of Tripoli: upon which in- 
telligence we resolved, if possible,.to join oure 
selves to his company. 





Wednesday, April 14.—We went with a small 
present in our hands, to wait upon the mosolem, 
in order to inquire the time of his departure, and 
acquaint him with our desire to go under his 
protection. He assured us of his setting out the 
next morning; so we immediately took our leaves 
in order to prepare ourselves for nn 
him. 

I was willing, before our departure, to measure 
the circuit of the city: so taking one of the friars 
with me, I went out in the afternoon, ia order to 
pace the walls round. We went out atWBett 
hem-gate, and proceeding omthe night hand, ‘came 
about to the same gate again. I found the whole 
city 4630 paces in crcumferene which 7 com: 
puted thus : 
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Paces. 
Front] Bethlciem. -gate to the corner : of ‘the right hand 400. 


From that'cémer to Damascus-gate. - - pecs 680 
From ‘Damascis-gate to Hetod’s. ...........-0- *' 380 
From Hered’s-gate to Jeremiah’s-prison ........-- 150 


_ From Jeremiah’s-prison to the corner next the valley 
of Jabomaphat «2.2 cc nee eccwewavccecceses 225 


From that corper to St. Stephen's-gate.........--- $85 
From St. Stephen's-gate to the Golden-gate........ 240 
From the Golden-gate to the corner of the wall..... 380 
From that corner to the Dung-gate....-..-..---- 470 
From the Dung-gate to Sion-gate.. ee 605 
From Sion-gate to the corner of the wall.......... Q15 


From that comer to Bethlehem-gate....... neose 500 


SEEN ca 


In all, paces 4630 


... The reduction of my paces to yards, 1s by cast- 
‘j0g away a tenth part, ten of my paces making 
‘pine yards; by which reckoning the 4630 paces 
amount to 4167 yards, which make just two miles 
and a half. 


Thursday, Aprit \5.—This morning our diplo- 
mata were presented us by the father guardian, 
to certify our having visited all the holy places ; 
and we presented the convent fifty dollars a man, 
as a gratuity for their trouble; which offices 
having past betwixt ys, we took our leaves. 

We set out together with the mosolem, and 
proceeding in the same toad by which we came, 
lodged the first night- at Kane Leban. But the 
mosolem left us here, and continued his stage as 
far as Naplosa; 80 we saw him no more. The 
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eountry people were now every. where at. plough 

in.the fields in order to sow cotton. It was ob 

servable, that in ploughing they used goads of an 

extraordinary size: Upon measuring of several, 

I found them about eight feet long, and at the 

bigger end six inches in circumference. They 

were armed at the lesser end with a sharp prickle 

for driving the oxen, and at the other end with a 

small spade, or paddle of iron, strong and massy, 

for cleansing the plgygh from the clay that en- 

cumbers it in working. May we not from hence 

coujecture, that it was with such a goad as one 

of these, that Shamgar made that prodigious 
slaughter related of him, Judges iii. 31? I amd 
confident that whoever should see one of these 
instruments, would -judge it to be a weapon not 
less fit, perhaps fitter than a sword, for such an® 
exccution. Goads of this sort I saw always used 
hereabouts, and also in Syria ; and the reason is, 

because the same single person both drives the 

oxen, and also holds and manages the plough, 

which makes it necessary to use such a goad as is 

above described, to avoid the incumbrance of two 

jnstruments. 


Friday, April 16.—Leaving Kane Leban we 
proceeded still in our former road ; and passing 
by Naplosa and Samaria, we came to the foun- 
tain Selee, and there took up our lodging this 
night... | 
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Saturday, April 17.—The next. morning. we 
@pntinued. on in the same road that we travelled 
‘when outward bound,. till we. came to Caphar 
Arab... At this place we jeft our former way, and 
instead of turning off on the left hand to go for 
Acra, we kept our course straight forwards, re- 
solving to cross directly athwart the plain of. I's- 
draelon, and to visit Nazareth. 

Proceeding in this course from Caphar Arab, 
we came in about half an hqur to Jeneen. This 
is a large old town, on the skirts of Esdraelon: 
it has in it an old castle, and two mosques, and 
is the chief residence of the emir Chibly. Here 
we were accosted with a command from the emir 
not to advance any farther, till he should come 
in person to receive of us his caphars. This was 
“very uowelcome news to us, who had met with a 
trial of his civility before. But, however, we had 
no remedy, and, therefore, thought it best to com- 
ply as contentedly as we could. Having been 
kept thus in suspense from two in the morning 
till sunset, we then received an order from the 
prince, to..pay the caphar to an officer, whom he 
sent to receive it, and dismiss us. 

Having received this licence, we made all the 
haste we could to dispatch the capbar, and to get 
clear of these Arabs, but, notwithstanding all our 
diligence, it was near midnight before we could 
finish. After which we departed, and entering 
immediately into the plain of Esdraelon, travelled 
over it all night, and in seven hours reached its 
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other side. Here we had a very steep and rocky 
ascent; but, however, in halfan hour, we mastered 
it, and arrived at Nazareth. 


Sunday, April 18.—Nazareth is at present only 
an inconsiderable village, situate in a kind of 
round concave valley, on the top of an high hill. 
We were entertained at the convent built over the 
place of the Annunciation. At this place are, as it 
were immured, seven or eight Latin fathers, who 
live a Jife truly mortified, being perpetually in 
fear of the Arabs, who are absolute lords of the 
country. 

We went in the afternoon to visit the sanctuary 
of this place. ‘The church of Nazareth stands in 
a cave, supposed to be the place where the blessed 
Virgin received that joyful message of the Angel, 
Hail, thou that art highly favoured, &c. Luke i. 
28. It resembles the figure of a cross. That 
part of it that stands for the tree of the cross, is 
fourteen paces long, and six over; and runs di- 
rectly into the grot, having no other arch over it 
at top, but that of the natural rock: the traverse 
part of the cross is nine paces long and four broad, 
and is built athwart the mouth of the grot. Just 
at the section of the cross are erected two granite 
pillars, each two feet and one inch diameter, and 
about three feet distance from each other. They 
are supposed to stand on the very places, one, 
where the Angel, the other, where the blessed 
Virgin stood at the time of the Annunciation. 
Of these pillars, the innermost being that of the 
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blessed Virgin; has been broke away ‘by the Turks, 
in expectation of finding treasure under it; so that 
eighteen inches length of it is clean gone, between 
the pillar and its pedestal. Nevertheless it re- 
wrains erect ; though by what art-it is sustained, I 
could not discern. It touches the roof above, and 
is’ probably hanged upon that: unless you had 
rather.take the friar’s account of it, viz. that it is 
supporte d by a miracle. 

After this we went to see the house of J wile 

being the same, as they tell you, in which the 
Son of God lived, for near thirty years, in sub- 
jection to man, Luke ii. 5!. Not far distant fron» 
hence they shew you the synagogue, where our 
blessed Lord preached that sermon, Luke iv. by 
which he so exasperated his countrymen. Both 
these places lie north west’ from the convent, and 
were anciently dienified each with a handsome 
church ; but these monuments of queen Helena’s 
piety are now in ruins. 

* 

Monday, April 19.—This day we destined for 
visiting Mount Tabor, standing by itself in the 
plain of Esdraelon, about two or three furlongs 
within the plain. | 

“Its being situate in such a separate matner has 
induced most authors to conclude, that this must 
needs be‘that holy mountain (as St. Peter‘ styles 
it, ‘@ Pet. i. 18.) which was the place of our blessed 

ord’s Transfiguration, widted Mat. xvii. Mark ix. 
There you read that Christ rook with him Peter, 
Jaines, and John, into a mountain apart; from 
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which description they infer, that the mountain 
there spoke of can be no other than Tabor. The 
conclusion may possibly be’ true; but the argu- 
ment used to prove it, seems incompetent ; because 
the term zar’ idiav, or apart, most likely relates to 
the withdrawing and retirement of the persons 
there spoken of; and not the situation of the 
mountain. 

After a very laborious ascent, which took up 
near an hour, we reached ‘the highest part of the 
mountain. It has a plain area at top, most fertile 
and delicious, of an oval figure, extended about one 
furlong in breadth, and two in length. This area 
is inclosed with trees on all parts, except toward 
the south. It was anciently environed with walls, 
and trenches, and other fortifications, of which it 
exhibits many remains at this day. 

In this area there are in several places, cisterns 
of good water: but those which are most devoutly 
visited, are three contiguous grottos made to re- 
present the three tabernacles which St. Peter pro- 
posed to erect, in the astonishment that possessed 
him at the glory df the Transfiguration. Lord, 
(says he) it is good for us to be here; let us make 
three tabernacies, one for thee, &c. 

I cannot forbear to mention in this place an 
observation, which is very obvious to all that 
visit the Holy-Land, viz. that almost all passages 
and histories related in the gospel are represented, 
by them that undertake to shew where every 
thing was done, as having been done most of them 
in grottos; and that even in such cases, where 
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the condition and circumstances of the actions 
themselves seem to require places of another na- 
ture. 

Thus, if you would see the place where St. 
Anne was delivered of the blessed Virgin, you are | 
carried to a grotto ; if the place of the Annuncia- 
tion, it is also a grotto; ifthe place where the 
blessed Virgin saluted Elisabeth ; if that of the 
Baptist’s, or that of our blessed Saviour’s Nativity ; 
#f that of the agony, or that of St. Peter's repent- 
* ance, or that where the Apostles made the creed, 
or this of the Transfiguration, aj] these places are 
also grottos. And in a word, wherever you go; 
you find almost every thing is represented as done 
under ground. Certainly grottos were anciently 
held in great esteem; or else they could never 
have been assigned, in spite of all probability, 
for the places in which were done so many various 
actions. Perhaps it was the hermits way of living 
in grottos from the fifth or sixth century down- 
ward, that has brought them ever since to be in 
$0 great reputation. 

From the top of Tabor you have a prospect, 
which, if nothing else, well rewards the labour of 
ascending it. It is impossible for man’s eyes to 
behold a higher gratification of this nature. On 
the north west yeu discern at a distance the Me- 
diterranean ; and ail round you have the spacious 
apd beautiful plains of Esdraelon and Galilee, 
which present you with the view of so many 
places memorable for the resort and miracles of 
the Son of God. | 
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. At the bottom of Tabor westward stands Da- 
berah, asmall village, supposed by some to take 
its name from Deborah, that famous judge and de- 
liverer of Israel. Near this valley is the fountain 
of Kishon. , 

Not many leagues distant eastward, you see 
Mount Hermon; at the foot of which is seated 
Nain, famous for our Lord's raising the widow’s 
son there, Luke vii. 14. and Endor, the place 
where dwelt the witch consulted by Saul. Turn- 
ing a little southward, you have in view the high ‘ 
mountains of Gilboa, fatal to Saul and his sons. 

Due east you discover the sea of Tiberias, dis- 
tant about one day’s journey ; and close by that 
sea, they shew a steep mountain, down which the 
swine ran, and perished in the waters, Matt. viii 32. 

A few points towards the north appears that 
which they call the fount of the Beatitudes; a 
small rising, from which our blessed Saviour de- 
livered his sermon in the v. vi. and vii. chapters of 
St. Matthew. Not far from this little hill is the city 
Saphet, supposed to be the ancient Bethulia. It 
stands upon a very eminent and conspicuous moun- 
tain, and is seen far and near. May we net sup- 
pose that Christ alludes to this city in those words 
of his sermon, Matt. v. 14. 4 city set on a hill 
cannot be hid? A conjecture whieh seems the 
more probable, because our Lord, in several 
places, affects to illustrate his discourse by com- 
parisons taken from objects that were then pre- 
sent before the eyes of his auditors. As when 
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he bids them, behold the fowls of the air, chap. vi. 

‘16. and the lilies of the field, ibid. verse 28. 

From Mount Tabor you have likewise, the 
sight of a place, which they will tell you was 
Dothaim, where Joseph was sold by his brethren; 
and of the field, where our blessed Saviour fed the 
multitude with a few loaves, and fewer fishes. 
But whether it was the place where he divided the 
five loaves and two fishes amongst the five thou- 
sand, Matt. xiv. 16, &c. or the seven loaves amongst 
the four thousand, Matt. xv. 32. I left them to 
agree among themselves. 

Having received great satisfaction in the sight 
of this mountain, we returned to the convent the 
same way that we came. After dinner we made 
another small excursion, in order to sec that 
which they call the Mountain of the Precipita- 
tion; that 1s, the brow of the hill from which the 
Nazarites would have thrown down our blessed 
Saviour, being mcensed at his sermon preached to 
them, Luke iv. ‘This precipice is at least half a 
league distant from Nazareth southward. In 
going to it you cross first over the vale in which 
Nazareth stands; and then going down two or 
three furlongs in a narrow cleft between the rocks, 
you there clamber up a short, but difficult way on 
the right hand; at the top of which, you find a 
great stone standing on the brink of a precipice, 
which is said to be the very place, where our 
Lord was destined to be‘thrown down by his en- 
raged neighbours, had he not made a miraculous 
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escape out of their hands. There are in the stone 
several little holes, resembling the prints of fingers 
thrust into it. These, if the friars say truth, 
are the impressions of Christ’s fingers, made 
in the hard stonc, while he resisted the violence 
that was offered to him. At this place are seen 
two or three cisterns for saving water, and a few 
ruins; which is all that now remains of a religious 
building founded here by the empress Helena. 


Tuesday, April 20.—The next morning we 
took our leave of Nazareth, presenting the guar- 
dian five a piece, for his trouble and charge io 
entertaining us. We directed our course for 
Acra; in order to which, going at first north- 
ward, we crossed the hills that encompassed the 
wale of Nazareth on that side. After which, we 
turned to the westward, and passed in view of 
@ana of Galilee; the place signalized with the 
beginning of Christ’s miracles, John ii. 11. In 
an hour and half more we came to Sepharia; a 
place reverenced for being the reputed habitation 
of Joachim and Anna, the parents of the blessed 
Virgin. It had once the name of Diocesaria, and 
was a place in good repute: but at present it is 
reduced to a poor village, shewing only here and 
there a few ruins, to testify its ancient better con- 
dition. On the west side of the town stands good 
partof a large church, built on the same place, 
where they say stood the house of Joachim and 
Anna; it is fifty paces long, and in breadth pro- 
portionable. 
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_ At Sepharia begins the delicious plain of Zabu- 
lon. We were an hour and a half in crossing it; 
and, in an hour and a half more, passed by a de- 
solate village on the right hand, by name Satyra. 
In half an bour more we entered the plains of Acra, 
and in one hour and a half more arrived at that 
place. Our stage this day was somewhat less 
than seven hours: it lay about west and by north, 
and through a country very delightful, and fertile 
beyond imagination. 


Wednesday, April 21.—At Acra we were very 
courteously treated by the French consul and 
merchant, as we had been when outward bound, 
Having staid only one night, we took our leaves; 
and returning by the same way of the coast, that 
I have described before, came the first night to 
our old lodgings at Solomon's cisterns, and the 
second to Sidon. 


Thursday, April 22.—Three hours distant from 
Sidon, we were carried by the French consul to 
see a place, which we passed by unregarded in 
our journey outward; though it very well deserves 
a@ travellers observation. 

At about the distance of a mile from the sea, 
there runs along a high rocky mountain; in the 
side of which are hewn a multitude of grots, all 
very litde differing from each other; they have 
entrances of about two foot square. On the in- 
side you find in most, or all of them, a room of 
about four yards square: on the one side of which 
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is the door, on the other three, are as many little 
cells, elevated about two feet above the floor, 
Here are of these subterraneous caverns (as I 
was informed by those who had counted them) 
two hundred in number. They go by the name 
of the grots of The great doubt concern- 
ing them is, whether they were made for the dead 
or the living. That which makes me doubt of 
this is; because though a!} the ancient sepulchres in 
this country very much resemble these grottos ; 
yet they have something peculiar in them, which 
intices one to believe they might be designed for 
the reception of the living; for several of the 
cells within were of a figure not fit for having 
corpses deposited in them, being some a yard 
square, some more, and some less, and seeming 
to be made for family uses. Over the door of 
eyery cell, there was a channel cut to convey the 
Sater away, that it might not annoy the rooms 
within. And because the cells were cut above 
each other, some higher, some lower, in the side 
of the rock, here were convenient stairs cut, for 
the easier communication betwixt the upper and - 
nether regions. At the bottom of the rock were 
also several old cisterns for storing up. water. 
From all which arguments it may, with probabi- 
lity at least, be concluded, that these places were 
contrived for the use of the living, and not of the 
dead. But what sort of people they may be that 
inhabited this subterraneous city, or how long 
ago they lived, I am not able to resolve: true it 
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is, Strabo describes the habitations of the Tro- 
glodyte to have been somewhat of this kind. 


Friday, April 23.—We continued this day at 
Sidon, being treated by our friends of the French 
nation with great generosity. 


Saturday, April 24.—This morning we took 
our leave of the worthy French consul, and the 
rest of our other friends of that nation, in order 
to go for Damascus. 

Damascus lies near due east from Sidon: it is 
usually esteemed three days journey distant, the 
road lying over the mountain Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus. | 

Having gone about half an hour through the 
olive yards of Sidon, we came to the foot of Mount 
Libanus. In two hours and a half more we came 
to a small village called Caphar Milki. Thus 
far our ascent was easy; but now it began to 
grow more steep and difficult; in which having 
laboured one hour and one third more, we then 
came to a fresh fountain called Ambus Lee; 
where we encamped for this night. Our whole 
stage was four hours and one third; our course 
east. 


_ Sunday, April 25.—The next day we conti- 
oued ascending for three good hours, and then 
arrived at the highest ridge of the mountain, 
where the snow lay close by the road. We began 
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rt pray ‘aan. ‘rales out, at once, 
fram the side of the mountain, 6: pl Latream, 
which falling down into a wally, alent makes: 
fine brook, and after:e..current of about. tro 
leagues, loses itself in @ river called Letane. 9 = 
, At Meshgarab: there’is.a capbar* demanded by 
the Druses, who are the possessors ‘of thase: moun- 
tains. We. were for a little while: perplexed by 
the excessive demand made Upon Us: by. the.ca- 
phar-men ; -but. finding us. obstinate they. desisted. 
| Haying ,gone-one hour beyond Meshgarah; we 
got. clear Qf the, mouptain,.and  estered into. a 
valley called Bocat. This Bocat seems to -be.sbe 
same with Bieath Aven, mentioned Amos. i.''5. 
together with Eden and Damascus ; for there is 
very near it,-in Mount Libanus; a place. called 
Eden to ‘this day. It might also have the name 
af den, that is, vanity, given it, from. the .ido- 
latrous worship of Baal practised at Balbeck or 
Heliopolis, which .is. situate in -this valley. The 
valley is :about two.bours.over, ded:in leagth.exe 
tends sevetel days joursey, lying. near north eset 
and south evest.: “It is.enclosed on beth siges with 
two parallel. mountains, exactly. resembling’ f 
other ; thes one: ‘that “a we a assed 
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two mountains are no where so well distinguished 
as at this valley. 

In the bottom of the valley, there runs a large 
river called Letane. It rises about two days 
journey northward, not far from Balbeck; and 
keeping its course all down the valley, falls at 
last into the river Casimeer, or (as it is errone- 
ously called) Eleutherus. 

Fhus far our course had been due east; but 
here we inclined some points toward the north. 

Crossing obliquely over the valley, we came in 
half an hour to a bridge over the river Letane. 
It consists of five stone arches, and is called Kor 
Aren, from a village at a little distance of the 

me name. At this bridge we crossed the river, 
and having travelled about an hour and a half on 
its bank, pitched our tents there for this night, 
Our whole stage was eight hours. 


Monday, April 26.—The next morning we 
continued our oblique course over the valley 
Bocat. In an hour we passed close by a small 
village called Jib Jeneen, and in three quarters of 
an hour more, came to the foot of the mountain 
Anti-Libanus. Here we had an easy ascent, and 
in half an hour passed by, on our right hand, a 
village called Uzzi. In three quarters of an hour 
more we arrived at Ayta, a village of Christians 
of the Greek communion. At this last place the 
road began to grow very rocky and troublesome ; 
in which having travelled an hour, we arrived at 
a small rivulet called Ayn Yentloe. Here we en- 
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tered into a narrow cleft between two rocky moun- 
tains, passing through which, we arrived in four 
hours at Demass, gently descending all the way. 
At Deinass a small caphar* is demanded: which 
being dispatched, we put forward again, but had 
not gone above an hour and a half, when it grew 
dark, and we were forced to stop at a very inhos- 
pitable place, but the best we could find; afford- 
ing no grass for our horses, nor any water, but 
just enough to breed frogs, by which we were 
serenaded all night. 


Tuesday, April 27.--Early the next morning 
we deserted this uncomfortable lodging, and in 
about an hour arrived at the river Barrady; © 
road still descending. This is the river that wa- 
ters Damascus, and enriches it with all its plenty 
and pleasure. It is not so much as twenty yards 
over; but comes pouring down from the meun- 
tains with great rapidity, and with so vast a body 
of water, that it abundantly supplies all the thirsty 
gardens, and the city of Damascus. 

We crossed Barrady at a new bridge over it, 
called Dummar. On the other side our road as- 
cended, and in half an hour brought us to the 
brink of a high precipice, at the bottom of which 
the river runs; the mountain being here cleft 
asunder to give it admission into the plain below. 

At the highest part of the precipice is erected 
a small structure, like a sheck’s sepulchre, -con- 
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‘coming which the Turks relate this story: that 
“their prophet, coming near Damascus, took his 
: atation at that place for some time, in order to 
view the city; and considering the ravishing beauty 
and delightfulness of it, he would not tempt his 
frailty by entering into it, but instantly departed, 
with this reflection upon it, that there was but 
one paradise designed for man, and for his part he 
was resolved not to take his in this world. 

You have indeed, from the precipice, the most 
perfect prospect of Damascus. And certainly no 
place in the world can promise the beholder, at a 
distance, greater voluptuousness. It is situate in 
an even plain, of so great extent, that you can 
but just discern the mountains that compass it on 
r farther side. It stands on the west side of 
the plain, at not above two miles distance from 
the place where the river Barrady breaks out 
from between the mountains ; its gardens extend- 
ing almost to the very place. _ | 

The city itself is of a long straight figure; 
its ends pointing near north east and south west. 
It is very slender in the middle, but swells bigger 
at each end, especially at that to the north east. 
In its length, as far as I-could guess by my eye, 
it may extend near two miles. It is thick set with 
mosques and steeples, the usual ornaments of the 
Turkish cities; and is encompassed with gardens, 
extending no less, according to, common estima- 
tion, than thirty miles round, which makes it 
look like a noble city in a vast wood. The gar- 
dens are thick set with fruit trees of all kinds, 
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kept fresh and verdant by the waters of Barrady. 
You discover in them many turrets, and steeples, 
and summer-houses, frequently peeping out from 
amongst the green boughs, which may be con- 
ceived to add no small advantage and beauty to 
the prospect. On the north side of this vast wood 
is a place called Solhees, where are the most beau- 
tiful summer-houses and gardens. 

The greatest part of this pleasantness and fer- 
tility proceeds, as I said, from the waters of Bar- 
rady, which supply both the gardens and city in 
great abundance. This river, as soon as it issues 
out from between the cleft of the mountain be- 
fore mentioned, into the plain, is immediately di- 
vided into three streams, of which the middlemost 
and biggest runs directly to Damascus, through 
a large open field, called the Ager Damascenus, 
and is distributed to all the cisterns and fountains 
of the city. The other two (which I take to be 
the work of art) are drawn round, one to the 
right hand, and the other to the left, on the bor- 
ders of the gardens, into which they are let as 
they pass, by little currents, and so dispersed all 
over the vast wood; insomuch that there is not 
a garden but has a fine quick stream running 
through it, which serves not only for watering the 
place, but is also improved into fountains, and 
other water-works very delightful, though not con- 
trived with that variety of exquisite art which is 
used in Christendom. 

Barrady being thus described, is almost wholly 
drunk up by the city and gardens, What small 
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part of it escapes, is united, as I was informed, 
in one channel again, on the south east side of the 
city ; and after about three or four hours course, 
finally loses itself in a bog there, without ever 
arriving at the sea. 

The Greeks, and from them the Romans, call 
this river Chrysorrhoas. But as for Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, mentioned 2 Kings, 
v. 12. I could find no memory, so much as of the 
names remaining. They must doubtless have been 
only two branches of the river Barrady; and one 
of them was probably the same stream that now 
runs through the Ager Damascenus, directly to 
the city, which seems by its serpentine way to be 
a natural channel: ‘the other I know not well 
where to find; but it is no wonder, seeing they 
may and do turn, and alter the courses of this 
river, according to their own convenience and 
pleasure. 

We continued a good while upon the precipice, 
to take a view of the city; and, indeed, it is a 
hard matter to leave a station which presents you 
so charming a landscape. It exhibits the paradise 
below as a most fair and delectable place, and yet 
will hardly suffer you to stir away, to go to it: 
thus at once inviting you to the city, by the plea- 
sure which it seems to promise, and detaining you 
from it by the beauty of the prospect. 

Coming down the hill into the plain, we were 
there met by a janizary from the convent, sent to 
conduct us into the city. He did not think fit to 
carry us in at the west gate (which was nearest 
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at hand,) and so all across the city, to the Latin 
convent where we were to lodge, for fear the Da- 
mascens, who are a very bigotted and insolent 
race, should be offended at so great a number of 
Franks as we were: to avoid which danger, he 
led us round about the gardens, before we arrived 
at the gate. The garden walls are of a very sin- 
gular structure. They are built of great pieces 
of earth; made in the fashion of brick, and har- 
dened in the sun. In their dimensions they are 
two yards long each, and somewhat more than 
one broad, and half a yard thick. Two rows of 
these placed edge ways, one upon another, make 
a cheap, expeditious, and, in this dry country, a 
durable wall. 

In passing between the gardens, we also ob- 
served their method of scouring the channels. 
They put a great bough of a tree in the water, 
and fasten to it a yoke of oxen. Upon the bough 
there sits a good weighty fellow, to press it down 
to the bottom, and to drive the oxen. In this 
equipage the bough is dragged all along the chan- 
nel, and serves at once both to cleanse the bottom, 
and also to mud and fatten the water for the greater 
benefit of the gardens. 

Entering at the east gate, we went immediately 
to the convent, and were very courteously received 
by the guardian, father Raphael, a Majorkine by 
birth, and a person, who though he had dedicated 
himself to the contemplative life, yet is not unfit 
for any affairs of the active. 
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Wednesday, April 28.—This morning we walked 
out to take a view of the city. The first place 
we went to visit was the house of an eminent 
Turk. The streets here are narrow, as is usual 
in hot countries, and the houses are all built, on 
the outside, of no better a material than either 
sun-burnt brick, or Flemish wall, daubed over 
in as coarse a manner as can be seen in the vilest 
cottages. From this dirty way of building, they 
have this amongst other inconveniencies, that upon 
any violent rain, the whole city becomes, by the 
washing of the houses, as it were a quagmire. 

It may be wondered what should induce the 
people to build in this manner, when they have 
in the adjacent mountains such plenty of good 
stone, for nobler fabrics. I can give no reason 
for it, unless this may pass for such; that those 
who first planted here, finding so delicious a situa- 
tion, were in haste to come to the enjoyment of it ; 
and, therefore, nimbly set up those extemporary 
habitations, being unwilling to defer their pleasure 
so long, as whilst they might erect more magni- 
ficent structures: which primitive example their 
suecessors have followed ever since. 

But, however; in these mud walls you find the 
gates and doors adorned with marble portals, 
carved and inlaid with great beauty and variety. 
It is an object not a little surprising, to see mud 
and marble, state and serdidness, so mingled toge- 
ther. : 

In the inside, the houses discover a very diffe- 
rent face from what you see without. Here you 
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find generally. a large square court, beautified 
with variety of fragrant trees, and marble foun- 
tains, and compassed round with splendid apart- 
ments and duans. The duans are floored and 
adorned on the sides, with variety of marble, 
mixed in Mosaic knots and mazes. The ceilings 
and traves are, after the Turkish manner, richly 
painted and gilded. They have generally arti- 
ficial fountains springing up before them in mar- 
ble basons ; and, as for carpets and cushions, are 
furnished out to the height of: luxury. Of these 
duans they have generally several on all sides of 
the court, being placed at such different points, 
that at one or other of them, you may always have 
either the shade or the sun, which you please. 

Such as I have described was the house we went 
to see; and I was told the rest resemble the same 
description. 

In the next place we went to see the church of 
St. John Baptist, now converted into a mosque, 
and held too sacred for Christians to enter, or al- 
most to look into, However, we had three short 
views of it, looking in at three several gates. Its 
gates are vastly large, and covered with brass, 
stamped all over with Arab characters, and in seve- _ 
ral places with the figure of a chalice, supposed to 
be the ancient ensign, or arms, of the Mamalukes. 
On the north side of the church is a spacious 
court, which I could not conjecture to be less than 
one hundred and fifty yards long and eighty or 
one hundred broad. The court is paved all over, 
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and enclosed on the south side by the church, on 
the other three sides by a double eloister, sup- 
ported by two rows of granite pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, exceeding lofty and beautiful. 

On the south stde the church joins to the ba- 
zars, and there we had an opportunity just to 
peep into it. It is within spacious and lofty, 
built with three aisles, between which are rows of 
polished pillars of a surprising beauty ; unless, 
perhaps, we were tempted to overvalue what was 
so sparingly permitted to our survey. 

In this church are kept the head of St. John, 
and some other relics esteemed so holy, that it is 
death even for a Turk to presume to go into the 
room where they are kept. We were told here 
by a Turk of good fashion, that Christ was to 
descend into this mosque at the day of judgment, 
as Mahomet was to do into that of Jerusalem : 
but the ground and reason of this tradition I could 
not learn. 

From the church we went te the castle, which 
stands about two furlongs ‘distant, towards the 
west. It is a good building of the rustic man- 
ner ; in length it is three hundred and forty paces, 

eand in breadth somewhat less. We were admitted 
but just within the gate, where we saw store of 
ancient arms and armour, the spoils of the Chris- 
tians ‘in former times. Amongst the artillery was 
an old Roman balista; but this was a place not 
long'to be gazed upon by such as we were. At 
the east end of the castle there hangs down in the 
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middle of the wall a short chain cut in stone; of 
what use I know not, unless to boast the skill of 
the artificer. 

Leaving this place we went to view the ae 
which we found crowded with people, but desti- 
tute of any thing else worth observing. 


Thursday, April 29.—Very early this morning 
we went to see the yearly great pomp of the Had- 
gees setting out on their pilgrimage to Mecca; 
Ostan, bassa of Tripoli, being appointed their 
emir, or conductor, for this year. For our better 
security from the insolences of the over zealous 
votaries, we hired a shop in one of the bazars 
through which they were to pass. 

In this famous cavalcade there came frst forty- 
six dellees, that is, religious madmen, carrying 
each a silk streamer, mixt either of red and green, 
or of yellow. and green; after these came three 
troops of segmen, an order of soldiers amongst 
the Turks; and next to them, some troops of 
spahees, another order of soldiery: these were 
followed by eight companies of mugrubines (so 
the Turks call the Barbkroses) on foot: these 
were fellows of a very formidable aspect, and _ 
were designed to be left in garrison, maintained — 
by the Turks somewhere in the desert of Arabia, 
and relieved every year with fresh men. In the | 
midst of the mugrubines, there passed six small 
pieces of ordnance. In the next place came on 
foot the soldiers of the castle of Damascus, fan- 
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tastically armed with coats of mail, gauntlets, and 
other pieces of old armour. These were followed 
by troops of janizaries, and their aga, all mounted. 
Next were brought the bassa’s two horse tails, 
ushered by his aga of the court; and next after 
the tails followed six led horses, all of excellent 
shape, and nobly furnished. Over the saddle 
there was a girt upon each led horse, and a large 
silver target gilded with gold. 
After these horses came the mahmal. This is 
a large pavilion of black silk, pitched upon the 
back of a very great camel, and spreading its cur- 
tains all round about the beast down to the ground. 
The pavilion is adorned at top with a gold ball, 
and with gold fringes round about. The camel 
that carries it wants not also his ornaments of 
large ropes of beads, fish-shells, fox-tails, and other 
such fantastical finery hanged upon his head, neck, 
and legs. All this is designed for the state of the 
Alcoran, which is placed with great reverence 
under the pavilion, where it rides in state both to 
and from Mecca. The Alcoran is accompanied 
with a rich new carpet, which the grand signieur 
sends every year for the covering of Mahomet’s 
tomb, having the old one brought back in return 
for it, which is esteemed of an inestimable value, 
after having been so long next neighbour to the 
prophet’s rotten bones. The beast which carries 
this sacred load, has the privilege to be exempted 
fron all other burdens ever after. 
After the mahmal came another troop, and with 
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them the bassa himself; and last of all, twenty 
loaded camels, with which the train ended, having 
been three quarters of an hour ‘in passing. 

Having observed what we could of this shew 
(which perhaps was never seen by Franks before) 
we went to view some other curiosities. The first 
place we came to was the Ager Damascenus, a 
long. beautiful meadow, just without the city, 
on the west side. Itis divided in the middle by 
that branch of the river Barrady which supplies 
the city; and is taken notice of, because of a tra- 
dition current here, that Adam was made of the 
earth of this field. 

Adjoining to the Agar Damascenus is a large 
hospital: it has within it a pleasant square court, 
enclosed on the south side by a-stately mosque, 
and on its other sides with cloisters, and lodgings 
of no contemptible structure. 

Returning from hence homeward, we were 
shewn by the way a very beautiful bagnio; and 
not far from it a coffee-house capable of enter- 
taining four or five hundred people, shaded over 
head with trees, and with mats when the boughs 
fail. It had two quarters for the reception of 
guests; one proper for the summer, the other 
for the winter. ‘That designed for the summer 
was a small island, washed al! round with a large 
swift stream, and shaded over head with mats and 
trees. We found here a multitude of Turks upon 
the duans, regaling themselves in this pleasant 
place; there being nothing which they behold with 
so much delight as greens and water: to which ifa 
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beautiful face be added, they have a proverb, that 
all three together make a perfect antidote against 
melancholy. 

Ion the afternoon, we went to visit the house 
which, they say, was sometime the house of Ana- 
nias, the restorer of sight to St. Paul, Acts ix. 17. 
The place shewn for it is (according to the old 
rule) a small grotto, or cellar, affording nothing 
remarkable, but only that there are ja it a Chris- 
tian altar, and a Turkish praying place, seated 
nearer to each other, than well agrees with the 
nature of such places. | 

Our next walk was out of the. east gate, in 
order to see the place (they say) of St. Paul’s 
vision, and what else is observable on that side. 
The place of the vision is about half a mile dis- 
tant from the city, eastward; it is close by the 
way side, and has no building to distinguish it, 
nor do I believe it ever nad: only there is a small 
rock, or heap of gravel, which serves to point out 
the place. 

About two furlongs nearer the city, is a small 
timber structure, resembling the cage of a coun- 
try borough. Within it is an altar erected: 
there you are told, the holy apostle rested for 
some time in his way to this city, after his vision, 
Acts. ix. 8. 

Being returned to the city, we were shewn the 
gate at which St. Paul was let down in a basket, 
“Acta ix. 25... This gate is at present walled up, by 
reason of its vicinity to the east gate, which ren- 
ders it of little use. 
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_ Entering again into the city, we went to see the 
great patriarch residing in this city. He was a 
persan of about forty years of age. . The place of 
his residence was mean, and his person and con- 
verse promised. not any thing extraordinary. He 
told me there were more than one thousand two 
hundred souls of the Greek communion in that 
city. 


Friday, April 30.—The next day we went to 
visit the gardens, and te spend a day there. The 
place where we disposed of ourselves was about a 
mile out of town. It afforded us a very pleasant 
summer-house, having a plentiful stream of water 
running through it. The garden was thick set with 
fruit trees, but without any artor order. Such 
as this, are all the gardens hereabouts ; only with 
this odds, that some of them have their summer- 
houses more splendid than others, and their waters 
improved into greater variety of fountains. 

In visiting these gardens, Franks are obliged 
either to walk on foot, or else to ride upon asses ; 
the insolence of the Turks not allowing them to 
mount on horseback. To serve them upon these 
‘occasions, here are hackney asses always standing 
ready equipped for hire. When you are mounted, 
the master of the ass follows his beast to the place 
whither you are disposed to go; goading him up 
behind with a sharp pointed stick, which makes 
him dispatch his stage with great expedition. it 
is apt sometimes to give a little disgust to the ge- 
nerous traveller, to be foreed to submit te such 
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marks of scorn; but there is no remedy;. and if 
the traveller will take my advice; his best way 
will be to mount his ass contentedly, and to turn 
the affront into a motive of recreation, as we did. 
Having spent the day in the garden, we returned 
in the evening to the convent. 


Saturday, May 1.—The next day we spent at 
another garden, not far distant from the former; 
but far exceeding it in the beauty of its summer- 
house, and the variety of its fountains. 

Sunday, May 2.—We went, as many of us as 
were disposed, to Sydonaiia, a Greek convent about 
four hours distant from Damascus, to the north- 
ward, or north by east: the road, excepting only 
two steep ascents, is very good. In this stage we 
passed by two villages, the first called Tall, the 
second Meneen. At a-good distance on the right 
hand is a very high hill, reported to be the same 
on which Cain and Abel offered their sacrifices; 
and where also the former slew his brother, set- 
ting the first example of bloodshed to the world. 

Sydonaiia is situated at the farther side ofa 
large vale on the top of a rock. The rock is cut 
with steps all up, without which it would be in- 
accessible. It is fenced all round at the top with 
a strong wall, which incloses the convent. It is 
a place of very mean structure, and contains no- 
thing in it extraordinary, byt only the wine made 
here, which is indeed most excellent. This place 
was at first founded and en¢owed by the emperor 
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J ustinien. It-is at present possessed by twenty 
Greek monks,;and forty nuns, who seem to live 
promiscuously, mopeinet ‘without ned — of “se~ 
paration. a oo UL Tagg: 3 

. Here. are ‘upen. thiis tock, and within a tittle 
compass round about it, no less. than sixteet 
churches cr, oratories, dedicated to several names. 
The first, to St. John; second, to St. Paul; third, 
to St. Thomas; fourth, to St. Babylas.; fifth, to 
St. Barbara;; sixth, to St. Christopher ; seventh; 
to St. Joseph;:eighth, to St. Lazards ; ninth, to 
the blessed Virgin; tenth, to St..Demetrius; ele- 
venth, to St. Saba; twelfth, to St. Peter; thir 
teenth, te St. George; fourteenth, to All Saints; 
fifteenth, ,to the Ascension; sixteenth; to the 
Transfiguration. af our. Lord: from all which, we- 
may well conclude -this place was. held .enciently: 
in no small repute for sanctity, Many of these: 
churches I actually visited; but found them so 
ruined and desolate, that IL had not — tage 
to all. 

In the chapel. made use: of by the convent ine 
their daily services,. they pretend to:shew a‘ great- 
miracle, done here. some years since; of which,. 
take:this account, as I received it from: them. 

They had:once in the church. a little. pictere of. 
the. blessed: Virgin, very.much resorted to by sup-. 
plicants, and famous for the many cures.and. bless~- 
ings granted in return to their prayers. It hap- 
pened. that acertain sacrilegious rogue took an: 
opportunity to steal away this miraculous pice. 
ture; but he had not kept it long in his custody, 

7. 
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when he found it metamorphosed into a real body 
9 flesh,.,. Being struck with wonder and remorsé 
at so. prodigious an event, he carried back the 
prize to its true owners, confessing, and imploring 
forgiveness for his-crime. ‘Fhe monks having re- 
covered so great a jewel, and being willing to pre- 
vent such another disaster for the future, thought 
fit to deposit it ina smal chest of stone; and 
placing it in a little cavity, in the wall behind the 
high altar, fixed an iron grate before it, in order 
to: secure it fron any fraudulent attempts for the 
future. Upon the grates there are hanged abun- 
dance of little toys and trinkets, being the offer- 
ings of many votaries in return for the success 
given to their prayers at this shrine. Under the 
same chest in which the incarnate picture was 
deposited, they always place a small silver bason, 
in order. to: receive the distillation of an holy oil 
which they pretend issues out from the enclosed 
image, and dees wonderful cures in many distem- 
pers, especially those affecting the eyes. 

On the east side of the rock is an ancient sepul- 
chre hollowed. in the firm stone. The room is 
vbout eight yards square, and ‘contains in its sides 
(as I remember) twelve chests for corpses. Over 
the entrance there are carved six statues as big as 
the life, standing in three niches, two in each 
nich, At the pedestals of the: statues may be ob- 
served a few Greek words, which, as far as I was 
able to: discern them in their —. obscurity, 
are as follows; 
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ETOTCIO-- I[[OT]AQSILAI [OT pape 
TOT A SAP Tell] Min OC O¢ KAI A[Pt} 
wIAIPOC KAI ([KJAIAOMNCINAL ANE rr(NH] 
MPeIfKTTYNH FYNH:  ANTACEeIOIOTIN] 
Under the first, Under the zecond. Under the, third nich. 


A gentleman in our-company, and myself ‘have 
reason.to remember thig place, for an escape we 
had in it. A drunken janizary passing . under. the 
window where we were, chanced to have a drop 
of wine thrown out upon his vest. Upon which 
innocent provocation, he presented his pistol at us 
in at the window: had it gone aff,, it must. have 
been fatal to one or both of us, who-.sat next the 
place. But it pleased God to restrain his fury. 
This evening we returned again to Damascus. . 

Monday, May 3.—This morning we went to 
see the.street called Straight, Acts ix. 11.:. Itis 
about half a mile in length, running from east to 
west through the city. It being narrow, and the 
houses jutting out in several places on both sides, 
you cannot have a clear prospect of its length 
and straitness. In this street is shewn the house 
of Judas, with whom St. Paul lodged; and-in 
the same house is an old tomb, said.to: be: Ana- 
nias’s; but how he should come.to. be -buried 
here, they could not tell us, nor could we guess; 
his own house being shewn. us..in: another place. 
However, the Turks have a seyerence for: this 
tomb, and maintain a lamp always. burning over it. 

In the afternoon, having presented the convent 
with ten per man for our kind reception, we took 
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our leave of Damascus, and shaped our course 
for Tripoli; designing in the.way to see Balbeck, 
and the cedars of Libanus. In order to this, we 
returned the same way by which we came; and 
crossing the river Barrady.again at the bridge of 
Dummer, came to a village: ‘of the same name a 
little farther, and there lodged this night. We 
eravenes this afternoon three hours. 

Tuesday, May 4.—This morning we left our 
old road, and took another more northerly. In 
an hour and a half, we came to a small village 
called Sinie: just by which, is an ancient struc- 
ture on the top ofan high hill, supposed to be 
the tomb of Abel, and to have given the adjacent 
country in old times the name of Abilene. The 
fratricide also is said by some to have been com- 
mitted in this place. “The tomb is thirty yards 
long; and yet it is here believed to have been but 
just proportioned to the stature of him who was 
buried init. Here we entered into a narrow gut, 
between two steep rocky mountains, the river 
Barrady. running at the bottom. On the other 
side of the river:were. ‘several tall pillars, which 
excited our curiosity, "to: go. and: take a nearer 
view: of them. We found. them part of the front 
of some ancient, and. very. magnificent edifice, but 
of what kind we could not eonjecto re. 

We continued upon the banks of. ‘Barrady, and 
came‘.in three hours toa: ‘village called Maday; 
and in two hours more to «fountain ‘called Ayn il 
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Hawra, where we lodged. Our whole stage was 


somewhat less than seven hours; eur course near 
north west. 


“Wednesday, May 5.—This morning we passed 
by the fountain of Barrady, and came in an hour 
and two thirds to a village called Surgawich. At 
this place we left the narrow valley, in which we 
had travelled ever since the morning before, and 
ascended the mountain on the left hand. Having 
spent in crossing it two hours, we arrived a second 
time in the valley of Bocat; here steering nor- 
therly directly up the valley, we arrived in three 
hours at’ Balbeck. Our stage this day was near 
seven hours, and our course near about west. 

At Balbeck we pitched at a place less than half 
a mile: distant from the town, eastward, near a 
plentifal, and: delicious fountain, which grows im- 
mediately into a brook; and running down to 
Balbeck, adds no small pleasure and convenience 
to the place. 

In. the afternoon we walked out to see the city. 
But we thought fit,. before we entered, to get 
licence of the governor, and to proceed with all 
caution. Being taught this necessary care by the 
example of some worthy English gentlemen of 
our factory, who visiting this place in the year 
1689, in their return from Jerusalem, and sus- 
pecting no mischief, were basely intrigued by the 
people here, and forced to redeem their lives at a 
great sum of money. ~ 


Balbeck is cael to be the ancient Helio- 
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polis, or City of the Sun; for that the word im- 
ports. Its present Arab, which is perhaps its 
most ancient name, inclines to the same impor- 
tance. For Daal, though it imports all idols in ge- 
neral, of whatsvever sex or condition, yet it is 
very often appropriated to the sun, the sovereign 
idol of this country. 

The city enjoys a most delightful and commo- 
dious situation on the cast side of the valley of 
Bocat. It is of a square figure, compassed with 
a tolerable good wall, in which are towers all 
round at equal distances. It extends, as far as IJ 
could guess by the eye, about two furlongs ona 
side. Its houses within are all of the meanest 
structure, such as are usually seen in Turkish 
villages. 

At the south west side of the city is a noble 
ruin, being the only curiosity for which this place 
is wont to be visited. It was anciently a heathen 
temple; together with some other edifices belong- 
ing to it, all truly magnificent ; but in latter times 
these ancient structures have been patched and 
pleced up with several other buildings, converting 
the whole into a castle, under which name it goes 
at this day. The adjectitious buildings are of no 
mean architecture, but yet easily distinguisnable 
from what is more ancient. 

Coming near these ruins, the first thing you 
mect with is a little round pile of building, all 
of marble. It is encircled with columns of the 
Corinthian order, very beautiful, which support 
a cornish that runs all round the structure, of no 
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ordinary state and beauty. This part of it that 
remains, is at present in a very tottering condition, 
but yct the Grecks use itfor achurch; and it were 
well if the danger of its falling, which perpetu- 
ally threatens, would excite those people to use a 
little more fervour in their prayers than they ge- 
nerally do; the Greeks being seemingly the most 
undevout and negligent at their divine service, of 
any sort of people in the Christian world. 

Irom this ruin you come to a large firm pile of 
building, which though very lofty, and composed of 
huge square stones, yet I take to be part of the 
adjectitious work; for one sees in the inside some 
fragments, of images in the walls and stones, with 
Roman letters upon them, set the wrong way. 
In one stone we found graven Divis. and in ano- 
ther line Mosc. Through this pile you pass ina 
stately arched walk or portico, one hundred and 
fifty paces long, which leads you to the temple. 

The temple is an oblong square, in breadth 
thirty-two yards, and in length sixty-four, of 
which cighteen were taken up by the Hpw2@ or 
anti-teuple; which is now tumbled down, the 
pillars being broke that sustained it. The body 
of the temple, which now stands, 1s encompassed 
with a noble portico, supported by pillars of the 
Corinthian order, measuring six feet and three 
Inches in diameter, and about forty-five feet in 
height, consisting all of three stones a piece. The 
distance of the pillars from each other, and from 
the wall of the temple, is nine feet. Of these 
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PC pillars there are fourteen on each side of the tem- 


yr 


ple, and eight at the end, counting the corner pil- 
lars in both numbers. 

On the capitals of the pillars there runs all 
round a stately architrave, and cornish rarely 
carved. The portico is covered with large stones 
hollowed arch-wise, extending between the co- 
lumns and the wall of the temple. In the centre 
of each stone is carved the figure of some one or 
other of the heathen gods, or goddesses, or heroes. 
T remember amengst the rest a Ganymede, and 
the eagle flying away with him, so lively done, 
that it exeellently represented the sense of that 
verse in Martial, 


Hizsum timidis unguibus hesit onus. 


The gate of the temple is twenty-one feet wide ; 
but how high could not be measured, it being in 
part filled up with rubbish. It is moulded and 
beautified all round with exquisite sculpture. 
On the nethermost side of the portal, is carved a 
Fame hovering over the head as you enter, and 
extending its wings two thirds of the breadth of 
the gate; and on each side of the eagle is de- 
seribed a Fame likewise upon the wing. The 
eagle carries in its pounces a caduceus, and in his 
beak the strings or ribbons coming from the ends 
of two festoons, whose other ends are held and 
supported on each side by the two Fames. The 
whole seemed to be a piece of admirable sculp- 
ture. 
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The measure of the temple within, is forty 
yards in length, and twenty in breadth. In its 
walls all round are two rows of pilasters, one 
above the other; and between the pilasters are 
niches, which scem to have been designed for the 
reception of idols. Of these pilasters, there are 
eight in a row, on each side; and of the niches, 
nine. 

About eight yards distance from the upper end 
of the temple, stands part of two fine channelled 
pillars; which seem to have made a partition in 
that place, and to have supported a canopy over 
the throne of the clief idol, whose station appears 
to have becn.in a large nich at this end. On that 
part of the partition which remains, are to be 
seen carvings in relievo, representing Neptune, 
tritons, fishes, sea-gods, Arion and his dolphin, 
and other marine figures. The covering of the 
whole fabric is totally broken down, but yet 
this [ must say of the whole, as it now stands, 
that it strikes the mind with an air of greatness 
beyond any thing that I ever saw before, and is 
an eminent proof of the magnificence of the an- 
cient architecture. 

About fifty yards distant from the temple, is a 
row of Corinthian pillars, very great and lofty ; 
with a most stately architrave and cornish at top. 
This speaks itself to have been part of some very 
august pile, but what one now sees of it is but 
just enough to give a regret, that there should be 
no more of it remaining. 

7. bb 
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Here is another curiosity of this place, which 
a man had need be well assured of his credit, 
before he ventures to relate, lest he should be 
thought to restrain the privilege of a traveller too 
far. That which I mean is a large piece of the 
old wall, or UegGox@-, which encompassed all these 
structures last described. A wall made of such 
monstrous great stones, that the natives here- 
abouts (as it is usual in things of this strange na- 
ture) ascribe it to the architecture of the devil. 
Three of the stones, which were larger than the 
rest, we took the pains to measure, and found 
them to extend sixty-one yards in length; one 
twenty-one, the other two each twenty yards. In 
deepness they were four yards each, and in breadth 
of the same dimension. ‘These three stones lay in 
one and the same row, end to end. ‘The rest of 
the wall was made also of great stones, but none, 
I think, so great as these. That which added to 
the wonder was, that these stones were lifted up 
into the wall, more than twenty feet fromm the 
ground. 

In the side of a small ascent, on the east part 
of the town, stood an old single column, of the 
Tuscan order, about. eighteen or nineteen yards 
high, and one yard and a half in diameter. It 
had a channel cut in its side from the bottom 
to the top ; from whence we judged it might have 
been erected for the sake of raising water. 

At our return to our tents, we were a little per- 
plexed by the servants of the mosolem, about our 
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caphar. We were contented at last to judge it at 
ten per Frank, and five per servant, rather than 
we would engage in a long dispute at such a place 
as this. 

Near the place where we were lodged was an 
old mosque, and (as I said before) a fine foun- 
tain. ‘This latter had been anciently beautified 
with some handsome stone-work round it, which 
was now almost ruined. 


Thursday, May 6.—Early this morning we de- 
parted frum Balbeck, directing our course straight 
across the valley. As we passed by the walls of 
the city, we observed many stones inscribed with 
Roman letters and names; but all confused, and 
some placed upside down: which demonstates 
that the materials of the walls were the ruins of 
the ancient city. 

In one place we found theseletters, RMIPTITVEPR, 
in other these, vARI---; in another, NERIS; in 
Others LvciL---, and SEVERI, and CELNAS, and 
FIRMI; all which serve only to denote the resort 
which the Romans had to this place in ancient 
times. 

In one hour we passed by a village called Ye ad; 
and in an hour more went to see an old monumen- 
tal pillar, a little on the right hand of the road. 
It was nineteen yards high, and five feet in dia- 
meter, of the Corinthian order. It had a table 
for an inscription on its north side, but the letters 
are now perfectly erased. In one hour more we 
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reached the other side of the valley, at the foot of 
Mount Anti-Libanus. 

We immediately ascended the mountain, and 
in two hours came to a large cavity between the 
hills, at the bottom of which was a lake called 
by its old Greek name Limone. It is about three 
furlongs over, and derives its watcrs from the 
melting of the snow. By this lake our guides 
would have had us staid all night; assuring us 
that if we went up higher in the mountains, we 
should be forced to lie amongst the snow: but we 
ventured that, preferring a eld lodging, before 
anunwholesome one. Having ascended one hour, 
we arrived at the snow; and proceeding amongst 
it for one hour and a half more, we then chose 
out as warm a place as we could find in so high a 
region; and there we lodged this night upon the 
very top of Libanus. Our whole stage this day 
was seven hours and a half. 

Libanus is in this part free trom rocks, and 
only rises and falls with small, easy unevenness, 
for several hours riding; but is pertectly barren 
and desolate. The ground, where not concealed 
by the snow, appeared to be covered witha sort ot 
white slates thin and smooth. ‘lhe chief benefit 
it serves for, is, that by its exceeding height, it 
proves a conservatory for abundance of snow, 
which thawing in the heat of summer, aftords 
supplies of water to the rivers and fountains im 
the valleys below. We saw in the snow, prints of 
the feet of several wild beasts, which are the sole 
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proprictors of these upper parts of the moun- 
tains. 


Friday, May 7.—The next morning we went 
four hours almost perpetually upon deep snow ; 
which being frozen, bore us and our horses ; and 
then descending for about one hour, came to a 
fountain called, from the name of an adjacant vil- 
lage, Ayn il Hadede. By this time we were got 
into a milder and better region. 

Here was the place where we were to strike out 
of the way, in order to go to Canobine and the 
Cedars. And some of us went upon this design, 
whilst the rest chese rather to go directly for 
Tripoli, to which we had not now above four 
hours. We took with us a guide, who pretended 
to be well acquainted with the way to Canobine ; 
but he proved an ignorant director : and after he 
had led us about for several hours in intricate and 
untrodden mazes amongst the mountains, finding 
him perfectly at a loss, we were forced to forsake 
our intended visit for the present, and to steer di- 
rectly for Tripoli; where we arrived late at night, 
and were again entertained by our worthy friends, 
Mr. consul Hastings and Mr. Fisher, with their 
wonted friendship and generosity. 


Saturday, Muy 8.—In the afternoon Mr. consul 
Hastings carried us to see the castle of Tripoh. 
It is pleasantly situate on a inll, commanding the 
city; but has neither arms nor ammunition in it, 
and serves rather for a prison than a garrison. 
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Teere was slut up in it at this time @ poor Cliris- 
tian prisoner, called Sheck Eunice, a Maronite. 
He was one that had formerly renounced his faith, 
and lived for many years in the Mahometan reli- 
gien ; but in his declining age, he both retracted 
his apostacy, and died to atone for it; for he 
was impaled by order of the bassa two days after 
we left Tripoli. This punishment of impaling is 
commonly executed amongst the Turks for crimes 
of the highest degree ; and is certainly.one of the 
greatest indignities and barbarities “tha@t.can be 
offered to human nature. The execution is done 
in this manner. They take a post of bout the 
bigness of a man’s leg, and eight or nine feet long, 
and make it very sharp at one end. This they 
Jay upon the back of the criminal, and force him 
to carry it to the place of execution : imitating 
herein the old Roman custom, of compelling ma- 
lefactors to bear their cross. Being arrived at 
the fatal place, they thrust in the stake at the 
fundament of the person who 1s the miserable 
subject of this doom; and then taking him by the 
legs, draw on his body upon it, till the point of the 
stake appears at his shoulders. After this they 
erect the stake, and fasten it in a hole dug in the 
ground. The criminal sitting in this posture upon 
it, remains not only still alive, but also drinks, 
smokes, and talks, as one perfectly sensible ; and 
thus some have continued for twenty-four hours. 
But generally after the tortured wretch has re- 
mained in this deplorable and ignominious posture 
an hour or two, some one of the standers by is per- 
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mitted to give him a gracious stab to the heart ; 
so putting an end to his inexpresstble misery. 


Sunday, May 9.—Despairing of any other op- 
portunity, I made another attempt this day:%o see 
the Cedars and: Canobine. Having gone for three 
hours across the plain of Tripoli, I arrived at the 
foot of Libanus; and from thenee contmually 
ascending, not without great fatigue, came in 
four hours. and a half to a small village called 
Eden, and in two hours and a half more to the 
Cedars. 

The noble trees grow amongst. the snow near 
the highest part of Lebanon ; and are remarkable 
as well for their own age and largeness, as for 
those frequent allusions made to them in the werd 
of God. Here are some of them very old, and of 
a prodigious bulk ; and others younger, of a smaller 
size. Ofthe former I could reckon up only six- 
teen; and the latter are very numerous. I mea- 
sured one of the largest, and found it twelve yards 
six inches in girt, and yetsound; and. thirty-seven 
yards in the spread of. its boughs. At about five 
or six yards from the ground, it-was divided into 
five limbs, each of which was equal to a. great 
tree. 

After about half an hour spent in surveying this 
place, the clouds began to thicken, and tu fly 
along upon the ground; which so obscured the 
road, that my guide was very much at a loss to 
find our way ack again. We rambled about 
for seven hours thus bewildered, which gave me 
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no small fear of being forced to spend one night 
more at Libanus. But at last, after a long exer- 
cise of pains and patience, we arrived at the way 
thatigoes down to Canobine; where I arrived by 
the time: it was dark; and found a kind reception, 
answerable to the great need I had of it, after so 
long a fatigue. 

Canobine is a convent of the Maronites, and 
the seat of a patriarch, who is at present F. Ste- 
phanus Edenensis, a person of great learning and 
humanity. It is a very mean structure, but its 
situation is admirably adapted for retirement and 
devotion: for there is a very deep rupture in the 
side of Libanus, running at least seven hours tra- 
vel directly up into the mountain. It is on both 
sides exceeding steep and high, clothed with 
fragrant greens from top to bottom, and every 
where refreshed with fountains, falling down 
from the rocks in pleasant cascades ; the ingenious 
work of nature. These streams, all uniting at 
the bottom, make a full and rapid torrent, whose 
agreeable murmuring is heard all over the place, 
and adds no small pleasure to it. Canobine is 
seated on the north side of this chasm, on the steep 
of the mountain, at about the midway between 
the top and the bottom. It stands at the mouth 
of a great cave, having a few small rooms fronting 
outward, that enjoy the light of the sun; thie 
rest are all under ground. It had for its founder 
the emperor Theodosius the Great, and though it 
has been several times rebuilt, yet the patriarch 
assured me, the church was of the primitive foun- 
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dation. But whoever built it, it is a mean fabric, 
and no great credit to its founder. It stands in 
the grot, but fronting outwards receives a little 
light from that side. In the sdme side there were 
also hanged in the wall two small bells, to call the 
monks to their devotions: a privilege allowed no 
where else in this country; nor would they be 
suffered here, but that the Turks are far enough 
off from the hearing of them. 

The valley of Canobine was anciently (as it 
well deserves) very much resorted to for religious 
retirement. You see here still hermitages, cells, 
monasteries, almost without number. There is 
not any little part of rock, that jets out upon the 
side of the mountain, but you generally see some 
little structure upon it, for the reception of monks 
and hermits; though few or none of them are now 
inhabited. 


Monday; May 10.—After dinner I took my 
leave of the patriarch, and returned to Tripoli. 
I steered my course down by a narrow oblique 
path, cut in the side of the rupture, and found it 
three hours befere I got clear of the mountain, 
and three more afterwards before 1 came to 
Tripoli. 


Tuesday, May 11.—This day we took our 
leave of our worthy Tripoli friends, in order to 
return for Aleppo. We had some debate with 
ourselves, whether we should take the same way 


which we came, when outward bound, or a new 
8. cc 
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one by Emissa Hempse and Hamal. But we had 
notice of some disturbances upon this latter road ; 
so we contented ourselves to return by the same 
way we came: for having had enough by this 
time both of the pleasure, and of the fatigue of 
travelling, we were willing to put an end to both,: 
the nearest and speediest way. All that occurred 
to us new, in these days travel, was a particular 
way used by the country people in gathering their 
corn; it being now harvest time. They plucked 
it up by handfuls from the roots; leaving the 
most fruitful fields as naked as if nothing had 
ever grown on them. This was theif practice in 
all places of the east that I have seen: and the 
reason is, that they may lose none of their straw, 
which is generally very short, and necessary for the 
sustenance of their cattle; no hay being here made. 
I mention this, because it seems to give light tc 
that expression of the Psalmist, Psa. cxxix. 6 
which withereth before it be plucked up, where there 
seems to be a manifest allusion to this custom 
Our new translation renders this place otherwise 
but in so doing it differs from most, or all othe 
copies ; and here we may truly say, the old is th 
better. There is indeed mention of a mower hi 
the next verse; but then it is such a mower a 
fills not his hand; which confirms rather thai 
weakens the preceding interpretation. 

Returning, therefore, by our former stages, with 
out any notable alteration, or occurrence, we cam 
in eight days to the Honey Kane: at which plac 
we found many of our Aleppine friends, who hav 
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ing heard of our drawing homeward, were come 
to meet us, and welcome us home. Having dined 
together, and congratulated each other upon our 
happy re-union, we went onward the same evening 
to Aleppo. 

Thus, by God’s infinite mercy and protection, 
we were restored. all in safety to our respective 
habitations. And here, before I conclude, I can- 
not but take notice of one thing more, which | 
should earnestly recommend to the devout and 
grateful remembrance of every person engaged in 
this pilgrimage, viz. that amongst so great a com- 
pany as we were, amidst such a multiplicity of 
dangers and casualties, such variety of food, airs, 
and lodgings (very often none of the best), there 
was no one of us that came to any ill accident 
throughout our whole travels ; and only one that 
fell sick by the consequences of the journey after 
our return. Which I esteem the less diminution 
to so singular a mercy, in regard that amongst so 
many of my dear friends and fellow travellers, it 
fell to my own share to be the sufferer. 


Acta Gea. 


FINIS. 
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Since the Book was printed off, the two following Letters, 
relating to the same Subject, were communicated by the 
Reverend Mr. Osborn, Fellow of Exeter College ; to 
whom they were sent by the Author, in answer to some 
Questions proposed by him. 


SiR; 


T recrivep your's of June 27, 1698, and re- 
turned you an answer to it in brief, about three 
months since; promising to supply what was then 
wanting, at some other opportunity: which pro- 
mise I sha]l now make good. You desired an ac- 
count of the Turks, and of our way of living 
amongst them. As to the former, it would fill a 
volume to write my whole thoughts about them. 
I shall only tell you at present, that I think 
they are very far from agreeing with that character 
which is given of them in Christendom; espe- 
cially for their. exact justice, veracity, and other 
inortal virtues: upon account of which, I have 
sometimes heard them mentioned with very extra- 
vagant commendations; as though they far exceeded 
Christian nations. But I must profess myself of 
another opinion: for the Christian religion, how 
much soever we live below’the true spirit and ex- 
cellency of it, must still be allowed to discover $0 
much power upon the minds of its professors, as 
to raise them far above the level of a Turkish vir- 
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tue. Itis a maxim that I have often heard from 
our merchants, that a Turk will always cheat 
when he can find an opportunity. Friendship, 
generosity, and wit, (in the English notion,) and 
delightful converse, and all the qualities of a re- 
fined and ingenuous spirit, are perfect strangers to 
their minds; though in traffic and worldly nego- 
tiations, they are acute enough: and are able to 
carry the accounts of a large commerce in their 
heads, without the help of books, by a natural 
arithmetic, improved by custom and necessity. 
Their religion is framed to keep up great outward 
gravity and solemnity, without begetting the least 
good tincture of wisdom or virtue in the mind. 
You shall have them at their hours of prayer 
(which are four a day always) addressing them- 
selves to their devotions with the most solemn and 
critical washings, always in the most public 
places, where most people are passing; with most 
lowly and most regular prostrations, and a hollow 
tone; which are amongst them the great excel- 
lencies of prayer. I have seen them in an affected 
charity, give money to bird-catchers (who make 
a trade of it) to restore the poor captives to their 
natural liberty, and at the same time hold their 
own slaves in the heaviest bondage. And at other 
times they will buy flesh to relieve indigent dogs 
and cats; and yet curse you with famine and pes- 
tilence, and all the thost..hideous execrations : in 
which way these Eastern nations have certainly 
the most exquisite rhetoric of any people upon 
earth. They know hardly any pleasure but that 
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of the sixth sense. And yet with all this, they 
are incredibly conceited of their own religion, and 
contemptuous of that of others; which I take to 
be the great artifice of the devil, in order to 
keep them his own. They are a perfect visible 
comment upon our blessed Lord’s description of 
the Jewish pharisees. In a word, lust, arrogance, 
covetousness, and the most exquisite hypocrisy 
complete their character. The only thing that 
ever I could observe to commend in them, is the 
outward decency of their carriage, the profound 
respect they pay to religion and to every thing re- 
lating to it, and their great temperance and fru- 
gality. The dearness of any thing is no motive 
in Turkey, though it be in England, to bring it into 
fashion. 

As for our living amongst them, it is with all 
possible quiet and safety, and that is all we desire, 
their conversation being not in the least entertain- 
ing. Our delights are among ourselves ; and here 
being more than forty of us, we never want a 
most friendly and pleasant conversation. Our 
way of life resembles, in some measure, the aca- 
demical. We live in separate squares, shut up 
every night after the manner of colleges. We 
begin the day constantly, as you do, with prayers ; 
and. have our set times for business, meals, and 
recreations. In the winter, we hunt in the most 
delightful campaign twice a week; and in the 
summer, go as often to divert ourselves under our 
tents, with bowling, and other exercises: so that 
you see we want not divertisements, and these all 
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innocent and manly. In short, it is my real opi- 
nion, that there is not a society out of England, 
that for all good and desirable qualities, may 
be compared to this, But enough of this confu- 
sion, which I would have -shortened, and put i 
better order, if I had had time. 


March 10, 1698-9, 


-9G0;. AN ACCOUNT OF GEHAZI'S DISTEMPER, 


_ SIR, , _ , | 

‘A$ for your questions about Gehazi’s posterity, 
and the Greek excommunications, I have little 
to answer; but yet I hope enough to give you 
and your friend satisfaction. When I was in the 
Holy Land, I saw several that laboured under 
Gehazi’s disteriper, but none that could pretend 
to derive his pedigree from that person. Some of 
them were poor enough to be his relations, par- 
ticularly at Sichem (now Naplosu) there were no 
less than ten (the same number that was cleansed 
by our Saviour not far from the same place) that 
came a begging to us at one time. Their manner 
is to come with small buckets in their hands, to 
teceive the alms of the charitable; their touch 
being still held infectious, or at least unclean. 
The distemper, as I saw it in them, was very dif- 
ferent from what I have seen it in England ; for 
it not only. defiles the whole surface of the body 
with a foul scurf, but also deforms the joints of 
the body, particularly those of the wrists and 
ancles; making them swell with a gouty scrofu- 
lous substance, very loathsome to look upon. I 
thought their legs resembled those of old battered: 
horses, such as are often seen in drays in England. 
The whole distemper indeed, as it there appeared, 
was’ so noisome, that it might well pass for the 
utmost corruption of the human body on this side 
the- grave, And certainly the inspired. pen-men— 
could not have found out a fitter emblem, whereby 
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to express the uncleanness and odiousness of vice. 
But to return to Gehazi: it 1s no wonder if the 
descent from him be by time obscured, seeing the 
best of the Jews, at this time of day, are ata 
loss to make out their genealogies. But besides, 
I see no necessity in scripture for his line’s being 
perpetuated. The term (for ever) is, you know, 
often taken in a limited sense in holy writ, of 
which the designation of Phineas’s family to the 
priesthood, Numb. xxv. 13. may serve for an in- 
stance. His posterity, was, you know, cut en- 
tirely off from the priesthood, and that transferred 
to Eli(who was one of another line) about 300 
years after. 

I have inquired of a Greek priest, a man not 
destitute either of sense or probity, about your 
other question. He positively athrmed it, and 
produced an instance of his own knowledge in 
confirmation of it. He said, that about fifteen 
years ago, a certain Greek departed this life with- 
out absolution, being under the guilt of a crime, 
which involved him in the sentence of excommu- 
nication, but unknown to the church: he had 
Christian burial given hin. And about ten years 
after, a son of his dying, they had occasion to 
open the ground near where his body was laid, ia 
order to bury his son by him, by which means, 
they discovered his body as cntire as when it was 
first laid in the grave. The shroud was rotted 
away, and the body naked and black, but per- 
fectly sound. Report of this being brought to 
the bishop, he immediately suspected the cause 
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of it; and sent several priests (of whom the re- 
lator was one) to pray for the soul of the de- 
parted, and to absolve him at his grave; which 
they had no sooner done, but (as the relator goes 
on) the body instantly dissolved and fell into dust 
like slacked lime, and so (well satished with the 
effect of their absolution) they departed. This 
was delivered to me verbo sacerdotis. The man 
had hard fortune not to die in the Romish com- 
munion, for then, his body being found so entire, 
would have entitled him to saintship; for the 
Romanists, as I have both heard and seen, are 
wont to find out and maintain the relics of saints 
by this token. And the same sign, which proves 
an anathema maranatha amongst the Greeks, de- 
monstrates a saint amongst the papists: perhaps 
both equally in the right. 


April 12, 1700. 


AN 


ACCOUNT 


oOFf 


THE AUTHOR'S JOURNEY 


ALEPPO TO THE RIVER EUPHRATES, THE 
CITY BEER, AND TO MESOPOTAMIA. 


WE set out from Aleppo, April 17th, 1699, 
and steering cast north east, somewhat less, we 
came in three hours and a half to Surbass. 


Tuesday, April 18.—We came in three hours 
and a half to Bezay, passing by Bab, where is a 
good aqueduct, Dyn il Daab,* to which you de- 
scend by about thirty steps; and Lediff, a plea- 
sant village. Our course thus far was east and 
by north. Inthe afternoon we advanced three 
hours further, course north east, to an old ruined 
place, formerly of some consideration, called 
Acamy: it is situated in the wilderness on a hill 
encompassed by a valley; it was large, and had 
the footsteps of some symmetry, good walls and 
buildings. 


Wednesday, April 19.—We went east and by 


* The district of Daab. 
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north, and in four hours arrived at Bambych. 
This place has no remnants of its ancient great- 
ness but its walls, which may be traced all round, 
and cannot be less than three miles in compass. 
Several fragments of them remain on the east side, 
especially at the cast gate; and another picce of 
eighty vards long, with towers of large square 
stone, extremely well built. On the north side ] 
found a stone with the busts of a man and woman, 
large as the life; and under, two eagles carved 
on it. Not far from it, on the side of a large 
well, was fixed a stone with three figures carved 
on it, in basso relievo. They were two syrens, 
which twining their fishy tails together, made a 
seat, on which was placed sitting a naked woman, 
her arms and the syrens on each side mutually en- 
twined. 

On the west side is a deep pit of about 100 
yards diameter. It was low, and had now water 
in it, and seemed to lave had great buildings all 
round it, with the pillars and ruins of which It is 
now in part filled up; but not so much but that 
there was still water in it. Here are a multitude 
of subterraneous aqueducts brought to this city ; 
the people attested no fewer than fifty. You can 
ride no where about the city without seeing them. 
We pitched by one about a quarter of a mile east 
of the city, which yields a fine stream; and emp- 
tying itseif into a valley, waters it, and makes 
it extremely truitful. Here, perhaps, were the pas- 
tures of the beasts designed for sacrifices. Here 
are now only a few poor inhabitants, though an- 
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ciently all the north side was well inhabited by 
Saracens, as inay be seen by the remains ofa 
noble mosque, and a bagnio a little without the 
walis. We were here visited by a company of 
Begdelies, who were encamped some hours fur- 
ther towards Euphrates, having about 1000 horse 
there. 


Thursday, April 20.—For avoiding the Beg- 
delies, we hired a guide, who conducted us a by- 
way. We travelled north north east, over a de- 
sert ground, and came in three hours to a small 
rivulet called Sejour, which falls into the Eu- 
phrates about three hours below Jerabolus. In 
about two hours more we came to a fine fruitful 
plain, covered with extraordinary corn, lying be- 
tween the hills and the river Euphrates. In about 
an hour and a halt's travelling through this plain on 
the banks of the river, we came to Jerabolus. 
This place is of a semicircular figure, its flat 
side lying on the banks of Euphrates; on that 
side it has a high long mount, close by the water, 
very steep. It was anciently built upon (and 
at one end of it I saw fragments of) very large 
pillars, a yard and half diameter, and capitals 
and cornishecs well carved. At the foot of the 
mount was carved on a large stone a beast re- 
sembling a Jion, with a bridle in his mouth, and 
I believe anciently a person sitting on it; but the 
stone is in that part now broke away: the tail of 
the beast was couped. 

Round about this place are high banks cast up, 
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and there is the footsteps of walls on them.. The 
gates seem to have been well built:. the whole 
was 2250 paces, that is, yards, in circumference. 
The river is here as large as the Thamesat Lon- 
don; a long bullet-gun could not shoot a ball 
over it, but it dropt into the water. Here is 
found a large serpent which has legs and claws, 
called Woralla. I was told by a ‘Turk, that a 
little below this place, when the river is low, may 
be seen the ruins of a stone bridge over the river ; 
for my own part I saw itnot, nor do 1 much rely 
on the Turk’s veracity. The river seemed to be 
lately fallen very suddenly, for the banks were 
freshly wet, two yards and more above the water. 
It was here north and south. 


Friday, April, 21.—We kept close on the banks 
of Euphrates, and in two hours and a half crossed 
a fine rivulet called Towzad; and in two hours 
more arrived over against Beer, and pitched on a 
flat, close by the river side. Observing the lati- 
tude of the place by ny quadrant, I found the 
angle between the sun and the zenith to be 22 de- 
grees ; and the declination this day being 15 de- 
grees 10 minutes, the whole is 37 degrees 10 mi- 
nutes. 


Saturday, April 22.—We continued at our sta- 
tion, not daring to crossthe river, for fear of 
falling into the hands of the chiah of the bashaw 
of Urfa, who was then at Beer ordering many 
boats of corn down to Bagdal. We were sup- 
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plied at the same time with provisions by Sheck 
Assyne, to whom we made returns. 


Sunday, April 23.—The chiah being now de- 
parted, Sheck Assyne invited us over to Beer: 
we crossed ina boat of the country, of which 
they have a great many, this being the great pass 
into Mesopotamia. The boats are of a miserable 
fabric, flat and open in the fore part, for horses 
to enter: they are large enough to carry about 
four horses each. Their way to cross is, by draw- 
ing up the boats as high as they know to be neces- 
sary, and then with wretched oars striking over, 
she falls a good way down by the force of the 
stream, before they arrive at the further side. 

Having saluted Assyne, we were conducted to 
see the castle; which is a large old building on 
the top of a great long rock, separated,by a great 
gulf or natural bottom, from the land. At first 
coming within the gates, which are of iron, we 
saw several large globes of stone about twenty 
inches diameter; and great axles of iron, with 
wheels, which were entire blocks of wood two 
feet thick in the nave, and cut somewhat to an 
edge toward the periphery; and screws to bend 
bows or engines, as also several brass field-pieces. 

Ascending up the sides of the rock by a way 
cut obliquely, you come to the castle At first 
entrance, you find a way cut under ground down 
tothe river. In the castle, the principal things 
we saw were, first a large room full of old arms: 
I saw there glass bottles to be shot at the end of 
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arrows; one of tlem was stuck at the end of av 
arrow, with four pieces of tin by its sides, to 
keep it firm. Vast large cross bows, and beams, 
seemingly designed for battering rams; and Ro- 
man saddles: and head pieces of a large size, some 
of. which were painted; and some large thongs 
for bow-strings, and bags for stinging stones. 
But the jealousy of the Turks would not permit 
us to stay so long as- would have been requisite 
for a perfect examination of these antiquities. 
From the castle we returned to Assyne, and 
were civilly treated. In the evening we went up 
into the country of Mesopotamia. ‘The hills are 
chalky and steep; and come close to the water 
side without a plain intervening, as it is upon the 
side of Syria; so that Beer stands on the side of 
a hill. However, it has a couple of fine streams 
that run over the top of the hill; one of which 
drives two mills, and so runs down to the city, 
which is well walled. In the side of the hill, 
there isa kane under ground, cut into the rock, 
with fifteen large pillars left to support its roof. 


Monday, April 24.—We left Beer, and tra- 
velling west came in three hours to Nizib, a place 
well situated at the head of the Towzad. Here 
is an old small church, very strong and entire; 
only the cupola in the middle of the cross is broke 
down, and its space covered with leaves, to fit 
the place fora mosque. I believe the Turks made 
the places to which they turn in prayers, empty 
niches, to shew that they worshipped one invisible 
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God, not to be represented by images. In two 
hours we came from Nizib to a good Christian vil- 
lage called Uwur; and in an hour and half more, 
to a weil in the desert. : 


Tuesday, April 25.—We travelled west near 
two hours; and came through a fine country, di- 
versified into small hills and valleys, toa village 
called Adjia, having left Silam and two other vil- 
lages on the right hand. At Adjia rises the river 
of Aleppo; from a large fountain, at once; and 
just above it runs the Sejour, which might be let 
into it by a short cut of ten yards. From Adjia 
our course was west north west. The banks of 
the Sejour are well planted with trees and villages. 
In two little hours we came to Antab, having 
crossed the Sejour at a bridge about three quar- 
ters of an hour before. Leaving the city on the 
right hand, we passed under its walls, and pitched 
about three quarters of an hour from it, on «# 
plain field on the banks of the Sejour. 

Antab stands mostly on a hill, having a castle 
ona round mount, at its north side, exactly re- 
sembling that of Aleppo, though much less. It has 
avery deep ditch round it; and at the foot of the 
mount within the ditch, is a gallery cut through 
the rock all round the castle, with portals for shot; 
and it is faced with stone walls, where the rock 
was not strong enough. ‘The houses have gene- 
rally mo upper rooms; the bazars are large. I 
saw here a fine stone very much resembling por- 
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phyry; being of a red ground, with yellow specks 
and veins, very glossy. It is dug just by Antab. 

Antab is doubtless Antiochia penes Taurum : in 
the skirts of which it stands, and is not far dis- 
tant from the highest ridge: it is about two-thirds 
as big as Aleppo. 


IWednesday, April 26.—We passed through a 
- fruitful mountainous country, and came in seven 
hours and a quarter to Rowant castle. It stands 
on the top of a ruund steep hill, and has been 
strong for the times it was builtin. It is proba- 
bly a Saracen fabric, and is now in ruins. At 
the foot of the hill westward runs the river 
Ephreen; its course is south south west. Our 
course from Antab to Rowant was north west and 
by north. 


Thursday, April 27.—We continued travelling 
through the mountains, which were now some- 
what more uneven and precipitous, but watered 
every where with fine springs and rivulets. In 
about six hours we came to Corus; our course 
was south west, having crossed the Ephreen about 
two-thirds of an hour before. Just by Corus 
is the river Sabon, that is, Chor or Char, which 
encompasses most part of the city. 

Corus stands on a hill, consisting of the city 
and castle. The city stands northerly ; and from 
its north end ascending, you come at last to a 
higher hill to the southward, on which stands 
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the castle? The- whele-¢s now th ruins, which 
_ seemus.te have been very large, walled very ‘strongly 
‘with huge square stones. Within are observable 
the ruins, pillars, &c. of many noble buildings. 
On the west side there is a square enclosure of 
great capacity, compassed with good walls and 
five gates, which admitted into it;°’as one may 
discern by the ruins of them. I conjectured they 
might be the cathedral. Over the castle gate was 
written the three inscriptions as in the plate.’ 

The middle inscription was over the middle of 
the portal ; the other two on the top of the ‘pilas- 
ters on the right and left hand. a ae 

Below the castle hill, to the southward,, stands 
a noble old monument. It is six square, and 
opens at six windows above ; and is covered4with 
a pyramidical cupola. In each angle within is a 
pillar of the Corinthian order, of one stone; and 
there is a fine architrave all round just under the 
cupola, having had heads of oxen carved on, it; 
and it ends at top with a large capital of the Co- 
rinthian order; near this several sepulchral dhtars, 
of which only one has a legible ga which 
you may see in the plate. 

Friday, April 28.—We left Corus, and with- 
Out the town, about halt a mile south east, we de- 
scended down through a way cut obliquely on 
the side of a precipice, which leads to a bridge of 
seven arches, of a very old structure, Over the 
river Sabon. And about a quarter of a mile fur- 
ther, we came to another bridge, of three very 
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large arches over the river Ephreen. These 
bridges are very ancient, and well ‘built of square 
stone. Three pillars have an acute angle on the 
side against the stream, and a round buttress on 
the other side, and on both sides are niches for 
statues. They were well paved at top with large 
stones, and are doubtless, as well as that of the 
other side of the town, the work of the excellent 
and magnificent Theodorit. 

From this bridge, in about three hours, with a 
course south south east, or south east and by 
south, we arrived at Jan-Bolads. From Jan- 
Bolads to Chillis is one hour and two-thirds, 
course north north east. Chillis is a large popu- 
lous town, and has fifteen mosques that may be 
counted without the town: and it has large ba- 
zars. Many medals are found here, which seem 
to argue it to be ancicat; but under what name 
I know not. 

Aleppo bears from Jan-Bolads south and by 
east; Seck-Berukel south sguth west. An hour 
irons Jan-Bolads is Azass. And two hours far- 
ther, we lodged in the plain, which about Chillis 
and Azass is very wide, and no less fruitful. This 
country is always given to the validea, or grand 
selgniors mother. 


Saturday, April 29.—We arrived by God’s 
blessing safe in Aleppo, having travelled about 


five hours with a course south and by east. 


Acta Org. 
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OF THE 


VALLEY OF SALT, 


WHICH IS ABOUT FOUR HOURS FROM 


ALEPPO. 


THIS valley is of two or three hours extent ; 
we were three quarters of an hour in crossing one 
corner of it. It is of an exact level, and appears 
at a distance like a lake of water. There is a 
kind of a dry crust of salt all over the top of it; 
which sounds, when the horses go upon it, like 
frozen snow when it is walked upon. There are 
three or four small rivulets empty themselves into 
this place, and wash it all over, about autumn, or 
when the rains fall. 

In the heat of the summer the water is dried 
off, and when the sun has scorched the ground, 
there is found remaining the crust of salt afore- 
said ; which they gather and separate into several 
heaps, according to the degrees of fineness ; some 
being exquisitely white, others alloyed with dirt. 

It being soft in some places, our horses hoofs 
struck in deep: and there I found in one part a 
soft brown clay, in another a very black ‘one, 
which to the taste was very salt, though deep in the 
earth. Along on one side of the valley, viz. that 
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towards Gibul, there is a small precipice about 
two mén’s lengths, occasioned by the continual 
taking away the salt; and in this you may see 
how the veins of it lie. I broke a piece of it, of 
which that part that was exposed to the rain, sun, 
and air, though it had the sparks and particles of 
salt, yet it had perfectly lost its savour, as in St. 
Matthew, chap. v. The inner part, which was 
connected to the rock, retained its savour, as I 
found by proof. | 

In several places of the valley, we found that 
the thin crust of salt upon the surface, bulged 
up, as if some insect working under it had raised 
it; and taking off the part, we found under it 
efflorescences of pure salt shot out according to its 
proper figure. 

At the neighbouring village Gibul, 1s kept the 
magazines of salt, where you find great moun- 
tains (as I may say) of that mineral, ready for 
sale. The valley is farmed of the grand seignior at 
1200 dollars per annum. 


END OF MAUNDBELLS JOURNEY. 


JOURNAL 


FROM 


GRAND CAIRO 


TO 


MOUNT SINAL 
AND BACK AGAIN, 


IN COMPANY WITH SOME MISSIONARIES DE PROPAGANDA FIDE AT 
GRAND CAIRO, 


TRANSLATED FROM A MANUSCRIPT 


WRITTEN BY THE PREFETTO OF EGYPT, 


* 


BY 
THE RIGHT REV. ROBERT CLAYTON, 


LORD BISHOP OF CLOGHER., 


TO THE 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN; 


BetnG possessed of the original Journal 
from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, mentioned by 
my worthy friend Dr. Pococke, in his Travels 
through the East ;* which was written by the Pre- 
fetto of the Franciscans in Egypt, who set out from ‘ 
the Convent de Propayvanda fide at Grand Cairo, 
A. D. 17292, I think proper to communicate to 
you a translation of it, in hopes of exciting you, 
who are now erected into a Society of Antiquaries, 
to make some inquiry into those ancient characters, 
which, as we learn from it, are discovered in great 
numbers in the wilderness of Sinai, at a place well 


*‘ In one of the roads from the convent to Suez, there is 
exactly such another stone as the rock of Massa and Meribah 
in Rephidim, with the same sort of openings, all down, and the 
signs where the water ran. I was desirous to pass by it on my 
return, but unfortunately was led another way. I asked the 
Arabs abeut it, who told me it was likewise called the Stone of 
Moses, and that they judged it had the same virtues as the other. 
The first account I had of n, f can very much depend upoa, 
being from a mauuscript journal, writ by the present Prefetto of 
Egypt from the Propaganda fide, who went this journey with an 
English gentleman now in London.”~-Pococke’s Descr. of the 
East, vol. i. p. 147. 
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old 


known by the name of Gebel el Mokatab, or’ 
the /Vritten Mountains, which are so particu- 
larly described in this Journal, that it is impos- 
sible for an inquisitive traveller to be at a loss 
in his searches after them. By carefully copying 
a good quantity of these letters, I should appre- 
hend, that the ancient Hebrew character, which is 
now lost, may be recovered. 

I do not suppose such a copy of them, as would 
be sufficient for the end proposed, could be taken 
by any traveller in the time ordinarily allowed for 
a journey between Cairo and Mount Sinai; but I 
imagine, if a person was sent en purpose to live 
for some time at Tor, on the coast of the Red-sea, 
he might make such an acquaintance with the Arabs 
living near the Written Mountains, by the civility 
ef his behaviour, and by frequently making them 
small presents, that it would be no great difficulty in 
six months, or thereabouts, to attain the desired 
end. . 

As this will require a good capacity and indus- 
try in the person employed, and likewise must be 
attended with some expence, I do not know to 
whom I can apply more properly, than to your 
honourable society, to look out for a suitable per- 
son to be employed on this errand. As to the 
expence, I am willing to bear any proportion of 
it which you shall think proper, in order to have 
this design thoroughly effected. 


AN EXACT 


JOURNAL 


FROM 


CAIRO TO MOUNT SINAI, 


BEGUN THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 1722. 


Sept. 1.—ALL our companions having assem- 
bled at my house, viz. Choga Abrahim Mossaad, 
Jacob Uhabez Abdelaziz, merchants: alse Mons. 
Beraoue, the son of a French merchant, and three 
brothers, James of Bobemia, missionary de prope- 
ganda fide, Elias of Aleppo, of the Society of 
Jesus, and Charles of the Franciscan Order, supe- 
rior of the Capuchins; about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, after a brotherly embrace, and having 
taken leave of all the rest of my domestics and. 
friends, we went to the convent of the monks of 
Mount Sinai that dwell here at Cairo: imme- 
diately going from whence, we arrived at the fa- 
mous gate called Babel Naaser;* where we made 
some stay to take an accurate view of that ancient 
and magnificent piece of building; and in the 
mean time the whole caravan being assembled, we 
departed, under the conduct of one of the sur- 


* Or Baab el Naasar, See Oct. 16. 
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bassi, and accompanied by several orientals who 
were friends to the Cairo merchants, directed 
our course due east, among those ruins and an- 
cient monuments which remain of the city of the 
Suo,* as is most probable, which are now every 
where interspersed with Turkish sepulchres ; and 
after a journey of a good half hour from the gate 
of the city, we arrived at a place called Ukalt 
Elbahaar, f to which the aforementioned buildings, 
towers, or other ruins extend; which time has, for 
the most part consumed. In this place the monks 
of Mount Sinai have an ancient house, formerly 
sufficiently large and famous, and built of hewn 
stone; but unless it be soon repaired by those 
monks, it will add to the number of its neighbour- 
ing ruins. - Here we staid all night with our ca- 
mels and other beasts, being tolerably well accom- 
modated ; and only incommoded by the noisy son- 
nets of our eastern friends, who, according to the 
custom of the country, designed these their un- 
harmonious vociferations as a compliment. 


Sept. 2.—At break of day we all arose, and hay- 
ing loaded our fifty camels (for of that number 
our caravan consisted, ) we took leave of our Cairo 
friends, and about five in the morning departed 
from this place, some on horses, some on camels, 
and some on dromedaries ; but I, for curiosity, 
as well as conveniency sake, made myself to be 


* Or Heliopolis. 
t Or Ukalt el Bahaar. See Oct. 15. 
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earried after the manner of the Turks in a mohie,, 
but sitting after our own fashion; two of which seats 
are fixed on a camel, hanging down on either side, 
carrying two persons: this kind of carriage, when 
persons are accustomed to it, is convenient enough. 
But Mr. Beraoue unfortunately chose a fing horse, 
which as he was not able to manage, would have 
broke his neck, if he had not soon dismounted, and 
changed it for a camel. 

And pursuing our journey, after a good hour 

wepassed through a place called by the inhabi- 
tants Sibel alem: the part of it that remains to the 
right hand of the road, is very agreeable, consist- 
ing of a tower or mosch surrounded with trees, 
with ripe dates hanging down from them; which 
afforded a pleasant prospect. 

After three quarters of an hour we passed by 
another place called Matharca, which lay on the 
left hand of the road very pleasantly situated in 
the midst of trees: and in this place, the learned 
for the most part agree, formerly stood the city 
of the Sun ;* of whose antiquities there is nothing 
now remaining, but one obelisk, sixty-six feet 
high, and having each side, which is seven feet 
eight inches broad, engraved all over with hiero- 
glyphical characters. It stands about half an 
Italian mile beyond tlie village. This obelisk is 
erect, but there is another near it, of the same 
magnitude, which hes upon the ground. 


* Quare, How doves this agree with what he said in his last 
day's journey ? 
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Continuing our route for an hour and a quarter, 
we passed .by another village called El Marge, 
which lies on the right hand of the road, and, like 
those before mentioned, was surrounded with 
palm-trees. And after another hour, that is, 
about nine o'clock, having come to a place called 
Chanke ; where we pitched our tents, and re- 
freshed ‘ourselves, after having suffered much from 
the burning heat of the sun. Here the inhabi- 
tants of the place, who are called Bedwins, live 
in tents, after the manner of the Arabians. It 
was piteous to behold the poverty of those habita- 
tions under a poor tent, I might indeed say under 
a black piece of coarse canvas, subdivided inte 
three apartments; in the most retired of which the 
women have residence ; in the middle some of the 
men and women live promiscuously; and in the 
outermost are kept all the beasts and cattle of the 
field, the cocks and hens, and goats. Which 
seemed to me to be a lively representation of the 
manner of habitation practised by the ancient pa- 
friarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, &c. 


Sept. 3.—After three o'clock in the afternoon 
we departed from this place, and in about an hour's 
journey, lost sight of that chain of mountains,* 
which we saw towards the south, at a great dis- 


* Possibly it was somewhere hereabouts that Moses turned 
to go and encamp before Etham, when, according to the obser- 
vation of Pharaoh, he seemed to be entangled in the land; or 
in that ridge of mountains which lay towards the south. See 
Exod. xiii. 20. xiv. 2, 3. and Shaw's Travels, p. 345. 
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tance from us. Anda little after, we saw, towards 
the north, hills of sand, appearing not unlike our 
hills in Italy when covered with snow, and which 
continued in view for three hours; but at dength, 
when it was late in the evening, we lost sight of 
these also: 1 am told, however, they reach all the 
way to Damiata. Here then we halted at about 
a quarter after eight, remaining all night in the 
open air; not far from another caravan, more nu- 
merous than ours, which had stopped in this very 
place, though it had set out before us. 


Sept. 4.—Early in the morning, about half an 
hour after four, we departed from hence, direct- 
ing our journey always either due east, or east- 
north-east, through a number of little hills which 
were interspersed here and there; till we stopped, 
about halfan hour after ten, in an agreeable spot 
of ground, adorned with a_ beautiful verdure, 
where we dined ; and pursuing our journey from 
thence about one in the afternoon, about five we 
came to a parcel of ragged mountains called 
Huhebi, situated towards the south; and after 
we had continued our route for three hours more 
we rested about eight o'clock. 


Sept. 5.—Having risen at midnight along with 
the moon, we departed from this place about half 
an hour after one; and making our way over 
hills, as the day appeared we perceived we had 
passed the summit of them, and were upon the 
descent, which declined very gently and gradu- 
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ally. At three quarters after seven we passed by 
Hagirut, on the left hand of which are two places 
where there is water that is barely tolerable for 
men te drink, but full good enough for the camels. 
The Arabs often take possession of these places in 
the time of war. 

Soof after we had passed by this place, still 
continuing on the descent, we discovered the Red 
Sea, and some ships in port, two of which were 
then actually departing towards Gidda; and hav- 
ing passed much such another place at Hagirut, 
called Birel Suess, where there is good water for 
camels, we came at length safe and sound about 
three quarters after ten in the morning to Suess, 
and leaving the gate of the city upon our right 
hand, we pitched our tents on the outside of the 
walls, on the sea shore, with the city to the south 
of us, and the sea to the north-east; and remained 
under our tents during the heat of the day. 

The city of Sucss is small and inconsiderable, 
and its walls half in ruins, with three simall tur- 
rets or moschs. It is situated in 29 degrees 50 
minutes of north latitude, at the extremity of the 
Red Sea, having the sea to the east, and the port 
to the south, which 1s surrounded on the east side 
by an island, and in which there were then ten 
ships preparing to set sail by the first opportunity, 
whose companies at present composed the greatest 
part of the inhabitants of that city. When they 
are gone, the remainder of the inhabitants return 
towards Cairo, leaving only one or two persons 
behind to guard the place; and all this on ac- 
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count of the great scarcity of water atid provi- 
sions, for nothing will grow thereabouts, age 
there is no, water nearer than six or seven hours 
journey toWards the north-east; to bring. which 
the camels set out about four o’clock in the after- 
ho@n, and arriving about midnight, a$ soon as 
they have filled their vessels they return, and ge- 
nerally get back to Suess about eight o'clock ina 
the morning. A small vessel of water is sold for 
three or four medinas,* and the larger vessels for 
eight or ten medinas, according to the omen 
for it. 

Not far from our tents there was a little hill, 
or rather a gentle rising ground, with the ruins 
of some aiicient buildings, which they say are the 
remains of some famous city. There are also on 
this bill two cannons which he on the ground, 
and .which upon viewing narrowly,# perceived 
were cast by the Turks, because upon the smaller 
one were Arabic characters, expressing the year 
when they were made, which, upgn computation, 
I found to be about one hundred and ninety-sewen 
years ago. The legs was ten feet long, and its 
bore about seven inches and three quartess drench 
measure ; the larger, of a more ordinary kind of 
wi kmanship, was near twice as long, being nine-’ 
teen feet long, and its bore seven inches and a 
half.* ‘Fhere were also several other cannons lying 

im the city, made of brass, but cast with more skill 
than those before mentioned. ’ | 


* A medina is 1d. 3 English money. 
9. GG 
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‘Sept: 6.— We set out from thi§ place early is 
ee mofning, and to avoid going a great way 

out, Mund the northern point of this arm of 
the Red Sea, we went by boat from “this part of 
‘Africa to that part of Asia which lies directly 
over against it, at the distance of -one quartey of 
an Itahan mile. In our passage, we actually met 
some vessels going to Suess to purchase the water, 
which, as I mentioned before, was brought thi- 
ther to be sold, on camels’ backs from the moun- 
tains. 

And now having passed the Red Sea, the heat 
of the sun being excessively great, we again loaded 
our camels, and departed from our landing place 
about eleven o'clock, and after a journey of three 
hours to the east-south-east, leaving some moun- 
tains* at a great distance towards our left hand, 
and having;the Red Sea on our right, we rested 
about two o'clock near certain fountains called 
Ain el Musa, or the Fountains of Moses, situated 
among little hills ; which I went to, and found 
the water tolerably good, but with a little salt- 
ness; and no sooner does it rise out of the bowels 
of the earth, but it is lost again in the sand, or, 
as I may say, is in the day time instantly absorbed 
by the burning and thirsty sand. At night*it 
geems to flow further than it does by day, as may 

be seen by the traces it leaves behind; and J be- 
lieve, if the place were cleansed (it being very 





. The mountains and castle of Sedur or Shur. See Gen, xv. 
18. and Pococke’s Travels, p. 139. . 


* 
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full of dirt and mud,) the water would be sweeter, 
and there would be a larger current, for (here are 
three springs which run not far frém each other, 
into which the Arabs suffer the camels to pote 
when they drink. “4 

From these fountains may be plainly seen a , 
wonderful aperture* in the mountains on the other 
side of the Red Sea, through and from which the 
children of Israel entered into the Red Sea, when . 
Pharaoh and his host were drowned; which aper- 
ture is situated west-south-west from these foun- 
tains of Moses: and the breadth of the sea here- 
abouts, where the children of Israel passed‘it, is 
about four or five hours journey. But from Suess 
by land to these fountaingywould be seven or eight 
hours journey. 

The place where we then were is called Sedur : 
we rested ourselves in it till sun-set At last, 
about a quarter after six, we set forward on our 
journey, and going in the dark through the desert 
of Sedur, we wandered here and there out of our 
road, till we stopped about midnight to take a 
little rest upon a small hill of sand, wheré they 
say there are abundance of serpents; But, thanks 
to God, we received no harm. 


Sept. 7.—About three quarters after six in the 
morning we again began our travels, journeying 


* Called by Moses Piha-hiroth, or the mouth, or opening of 
Hiroth, Exod. xiv. 2. and by the Geeks, Clysma. Philost. lib 
lil, cap, 6. 
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througlfthe desert of Vardan,* still moving more 
and mave from the Red Sea. In this desert we 
stopped to refresh oursel¥es, about three quarters 

fter teh, or about three leagues distance from 
$.' ed Sea. And after dinner (here I was very 
* much out of order) #e again set forward about 
- three o'clock, travelling through the plains in ex- 
cessive hot-weather, till eight at night, when we 
rested. 


Sept. 8.—From this place we departed about 
three o'clock in the morning, making our way 
over*several hills and vales, which brought us to- 
wards the mountain Gebel Hamam cl Faran.¢ 
And about seven o’clgck we found several trees, 
and some verdant spol of earth, in the midst of 
the barren sand; and there came from the moun- 
tains a most delightful breeze, which sensibly re-. 
freshed my bowels ; so that 1 was surprisingly re- 
stored to my health. 

At length we entered into an exceeding pleasant 


*Or Ouardan. Pococke’s Trav. p. 139. 


tin this gournal of Oct. 8, these mountains are described 
under the character of the Mountains of Hamam el Pharaone, 
or the baths of Pharao; which ! suppose to be a mistake in the 
people of the country, who, not knowing why these baths should 
be called the baths of Faran, or rather Paran, bave given them 
the name of the baths of Pharao. But iv the times of Moses 
this whole country was known by the name of the wilderness of 
Paran, Gen. xxi. 21. Num, x. 12, x11. 16, xiii. 3, 26. 1 Sam. xxv. 
1. whence Mount Sinai was also called Mount Paran, Deut. 
xxxili, 2. Hab. iii. 3. and therefore probably these baths were 
originally the baths of Paran. Sce Pococke’s Trav. p. 139. 
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and agreeable woedyat the fopt of the aforesaid 
mountain of Hamam el Faran, and rested ‘our- 
selves at three quarters afigr eight, in a glace 
called Garondu ; which is a small, but most-d 
lightful.valley, full of cergain trees with i ck 
it is beautified, and,which emit a most agreeable‘ 
odour, not unlike the smell of the balsam of Peru. 
There are also in this place many palm-trees, and 
in the bottom f the vale is a rivulet flowing from 
the aforementioned mountain, the water of which 
is tolerably good, and in sufficient plenty,< but is 
however not free from sotite bitterness, though it 
is very clear. After it has run through this val- 
ley for some hours-tewards the west, it then emp- 
ties itself into the Ked Sea. Many think this to 
be the. place mentioned Exod. xv. 23. where it is 
said of the dsraelitée, that when they came to 
Marah, they could not drink of the waters of Maa 
yah, for they were Bitter: till the Lord shewed 
unto loses a tree, which when he had “a into 
the waters, the watere were made sweet. — 





Sept. 9.—We departed from this delicious place 
at one o clock in the morning; but behold, scarce 
were we got out ofthe valley, when our guides 
found that two of their camels were missing (they 
had been stolen by some thieves during the night 
time,) and therefore the caravan stopped, till 
they went in scarch of their lost camels; but not 
being able to hear any tidings of them, we pro- 
ceeded on our journty all that night and the next. 
day til a quarter after eleven, without suffering 





any great inconveniencies frofh'the hills and vales 
we passed over, upon which we met with several 
green tufts, and prigkiy trees, called in Arabic 
m, though on either hand of us our road 
was): punded with huge and rugged mountains. 
“And having taken a moderate dinner under one of 
thesé mountains of marble, we departed from 
thegce at three quarters after three; and conti- 
nuing our journey still in a sandy, but tolcrably 
even road, though between hills and mountains 
on every side, we came, toward the setting of the 
sun, to a large and spacious’ plain, which had a 
gentle ascent up to it, but was itself environed 
by mountains. After we had passed this, we came 
about nine o’clock at night, by an easy descent, 
to a valley called Neso, which was about a league 
distant from an Arab village of the same name, 
where was a spring of exceeding good and de- 
hghtful water. 





Sept. 10.—Having pitched our tents, we re- 
mained here, in order to provide ourselves with 
water, till four o'clock in the evening; at which 
time we again set forward on our journey; and 
as soon as we had passed the aforementioned val- 
ley, we began to rise over hills and mountains by 
a tolerable easy ascent, till, having as it were 
overcome the mountain, we rested at a place called 
Chamil. 


» Sept. 11.—In the morning, at a quarter after 
five, we departed from this place, and through a 
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rugged road, in Which there lay a great many 
bloeks of marble, with great difficulty we got, up 
ona very high mountain. Jn thig road, hae 
hand of us, were exceeding high mountains, of 
the most beautiful granates of various cofours, 
but chiefly red. At length, about three qua@pters’ 
after eleven, we reached the summit of the moun- 
tain, or rather of the mountains, but with great 
difficulty; and from this place we were able to . 
discover Mount St. Catharine. And from thence 
descending by a tolerably easy road, we came to 
a valley in a plain, where, at a place called El 
Barah, we stopped at three quarters after one ; 
aud having made a short meal under a tree, we 
set forward again about two o'clock; going up 
the mountain*by a road neither very steep nor 
rugged: which when we had gotten the better of, 
we began to descend again by a tolerably open 
road to a valley between two exceeding high 
mountains of marble. And as soon as we had ar- 
rived at this valley, which was about sun-set. — 
we immediately turned our course to the left,” 
where we also came to another valley, beset with 
high mountains on either side; and, having got 
to the top of the lll, we halted, about half an 
hour atter seven, ata place called Marah, where 
we staid all night, greatly distressed with the 
sharpness and severe coldness of the air. From 
this place to Mount Sinai the road is tolerably 
even and pleasant, with mountains of granate mar- 
ble on cither side. 
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Sept. 12.—Having risen a title after midnight, 
we departed from this place about half an our 
aftey two, and going phrough. @ sandy road, which 
lay ma valley between mountains, we came about 
sun-fise to a most pleasant and agreeable place 
calif Barak, where was a very delightful wood, 
which appeared the more charming, because hi- 
therto our road had la@pe only over rocks, hills, 
aud mountains, the very sight of which alone was 
sufficient to terrify the traveller. And having 
amused durselves for the space of an hour with 
the delightfulness of this wood, we again pro- 
ceeded on our journey, which led us twisting and 
Asining between rugged mouatains, sometimes 
eastward, sometines northward, and sometimes 

southward, though we never were-dfiit of our way. 

And about eight o'clock we came to a rock, 
which stands by itself, wherg th@ Turks say the 
prophet Mahomet rested himyelf;- and where, 
when be attemptéd to sit down, the rock yielded 
under him like the softest wax, and formed itself 
into the shape of a scat for him (gbere appears in- 
deed a little holtow ih, the stone, which may have 
given rise to thig tradition,) and on that account 
the Turks approach the place gith great reve- 
rence, stroaking the stone with the palins of their 
shands, and kissing it with their lg 

And now continuing our joursey tow ards Mount 
Smai, in order to go the beat road, we touk 6 
great circuit towards the left had, though there 
is another shorter and more diregs road; yet bee 
eause there are some steep agagetts and descents in 
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it; our guides chose the left hand road, though 
the longer, as being better for the camels. And 
about three quarters after nme, as we were pass- 
ing by a mosch, where a certain shiech Saleh was 
buried, who is held by the Turks in great venera- 
tion, several of our guides and passengers went 
thither to receive a bénediction; and that the 
camels and the rest of the beasts might be par- 
takers of it, they brought from thence a small 
quantity of sand with which they sprinkled them. 
At length, about mid-day we discovered some 
square buildings in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Sinai, which, as I was informed, the Arabs make 
use of as repositories for their corn: and on the 
other side, upon the left hand, we discovered the 
garden belonging to the convent, full of trees, 
which js situated just at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
And going in ® south-west direction, when we 
came just over against the aforesaid garden, we 
saw another vale lie open to the south-east, in the 
middle ot which, at the distance of half an hour, 
stands the convent of the holy Mount Sinai; to 
which all of us, partly out of 4 eae and sarily 
because of the difficulty of the road, ascended on 
foot between two exceeding high mountains, that 
to the north-east called Mount St. Bestin,* and 
the other to the right called Horeb or Choreb. 
In the middle between these two mountains is si- 
tuated the convent of Mount Sinai, in twenty-eight 
degrees of north latitude: it is built in an oblong 


* Qu. St. Episteme. Pococke’s Travels, vol. i. p. 143, 147, 
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figure, with only one great door, which directly 
faces the north-west, and looks into that vale 
thrqugh which we came. The wall of the convent 
towards the north-west, as well as that to the 
south-east, are equally two hundred and four feet 
leng of French measure. And the other two, one 
of which faces the south-west, and the other the 
north-east, are each two hundred and forty-five feet 
long, being for the most part built of square 
stones six feet and one-third broad: but the walls 
are of an unequal height, according to the inequa- 
lity of the foundation. I measured the corner 
which looks towards the west, and it was forty- 
five feet high. 

Aod forasmuch as the great door is always 
walled up, to prevent the incursions of the Arabs, 
immediately after the entrance of a new arch- 
bishop, which happened this very year, every 
other person who is desirous of going into the 
convent, must be drawn up with a rope to a great 
window, thirty feet high from the ground, in 
that part of the wall which looks to the north- 
east. And when one 3s got into the convent, there 
1s nothing of curiosity to be seen, all the buildings 
and edifices, especially those which concern the 
friars or the religious, and the smaller chapels. 
being built of rough bricks, ia great confusion and 
irregularity, without either symmetry or order, 
making here and there creoked and dark pas- 
sages, with several ascents and descents: only 
the building of the great church of the Transfi- 
guration of our Saviour Jesus Christ may be con- 
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sidered as worthy our observation. It was built, 
they say, by tlie emperor Justinian; and is in 
length eighty feet, and in breadth fifty-three: 
but the breadth is diminished by a wall on either 
side at nine feet distance from the outward wall, 
for the conveniency of chapels which are made 
In it, as I shall hereafter mention; so that there 
remains only thirty-five feet in the clear. In this 
reat aisle are three rows of pillars forming three 
naves, and the pavement is finely adorned with 
variety of figures in different kinds of marble. 
But the great altar, is after the custom of the 
Greeks, entirely gilt. 

The presbytery is of an oval figure both within 
and without; and adorned with Mosaic work 
representing the Transfiguration of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and on the outside is the statue of 
the emperor Justinian, who was the founder of 
the church. Before the presbytery are four can- 
dlesticks, two of which are very magnificent, 
being six feet high, and made of brass richly 
ornamented ; and of the like workmanship there 
are two nore hanging down in the middle of the 
church, which are capable of holding several 
candles. ‘There are besides many lamps hanging 
up and down in the church, some of silver and 
some of gold; the most remarkable are those 
that hang in the presbytery, which are for the 
most part all of gold; but that which hangs in 
the great altar is also set with jewels. 

Next to this church of the Transfiguration is 
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the little chapel of the Bush,* which stands on the 
place where our Lord appeared unto Moses in a 
flame of fire out of the bush, as described Exod. 
iii. 2, and immediately adjoins to the wall of the 
presbytery. This chapel is ten feet broad, and 
seventeen feet long ; the pavement of it 1s adorned 
with the same kind of work as that of the church, 
and the walls were porcelain: there are in it se- 
veral lamps both of gold and silver. It was built, 
they say, by queen Helena; and the place where 
the bush grew is supposed to be directly under 
the altar, and is covered with plates of silver; 
over which stands two large silver candlesticks, 
eight feet high. On the other side of this chapel 
are two other chapels ; that to the south 1s called 
the chapel of the Seventy Martyrs, and that to 
the north is the chapel of St. James. 

When you come into the great church, there 
are on the south side three’ chapels ; the first that 
of St. John the Evangelist, the second of St. Si- 
mon the Stylite, and the third of the Saints Cos- 
ma and Damianus. And on the other side to- 
wards the north, there are also three more, viz. 
first of St. Andipe, secondly, of the Saints Con- 
gtantine and Helena, and the third of St. Mariana. 
This whole church 1s covered with lead. 

Besides this church and these chapels, there 
are seventeen other little churches or chapels si- 


* It is from this piece of history that this part of Mount 
Horeb is called Mount Sinai, the Hebrew for a bush being sene. 
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tuated here and there in the convent: 1. that of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which is tolerably large 
and roomy; 2. St. George; 3. St. Stephen; 4. St. 
Michael the archangel; 5. St. Basil, Gregory, and 
Chrysostome; 6. Demetrius the martyr; 7. St. 
Nicholas; 8. St. Moses and Aaron; 9. St. Ser- 
gius Wachus; 10. St. John the Baptist; 11. St. An- 
tony the abbot; 12. of the five martyrs, Eustra- 
tius, Euxendius, Barbarius, Orestus, and Euge- 
nius; 13. St. John the Evangelist; 14. St. Catha- 
rine; 15 and 16. two episcopal chapels ; 17. one 
in the garden where the friars are buried. And 
besides all these chapels, there is a mosch witha 
turret for the Turks, which stands near the wes- 
tern door of the great church; for the preserva- 
tion of which, they say, thev have several immu- 
nities granted them under the hand of the prophet 
Mahomet. There is nothing else in the convent 
remarkable. 
There is no record when this convent was built, 
except what remains on a stone over the great 
door, the inscription on which is in Arabic charac- 
ters so ancient, that none of us could read them, 
except the year, oy which denotes 526. This 
stone, according to the tradition of the fathers of 
the convent, first stood over the chapel of the 
Bush, and was placed there by St. Helena; but 
after the great church, and the walls of the con- 
vent were built, this stone was moved out of its 
ancient place, and fixed in the wall where it now 
stands. But in my opinion, this history is with- 
out foundation, because St. Helena lived in the 
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fourth century, whereas, the aforementioned in- 
scription belongs to the sixth century: I rather 
think, therefore, that this stone was engraved and 
fixed up by the order of Justinian, who was the 
founder of the convent. 

When we first came into the convent, we were 
received by the fathers and brothers of the con- 
vent with the greatest affection and regard, and 
especially by the archbishop Jaanikius, who was 
the superior and president of the place; and who 
gave us avery elegant supper, and assigned us 
very convenient apartments, consisting of five 
chambers, in a part of the convent that was 
newly built; and also for our better acconimoda- 
tion, indulyed us with the liberty of going when 
we pleased into the garden; which is not per- 
mitted even to the monks. And we having there 
pitched a tent, dined and supped in it every day 
while we staid. 

The aforesaid garden is situated on the outside 
of the walls of the convent, to the north-west; to 
which there is a passage under ground from the 
convent with iron gates to it. This garden is suf- 
ficiently spacious, and very well supplied with 
good water, with which it is daily watered, and 
by that means produces great quantities of all 
sorts of plants, and herbs, and trees; such as 
almonds, apples, peaches, olives, figs, pomegra- 
nates, pears, and in particular most delicious 
grapes, both red and white: and as this month 
happened to be the season for ripe grapes, as well 
as many other fruits, we gave a loose to our ap- 
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petites; and the air of the place being exceeding 
fine and wholesome, indulged our palates with 
great freedom and luxury. 

The temperature of the air seemed to me as 
moderate, as if I had been in one of the most 
temperate climates of France in the month of 
September ; the heat of the day not being exces- 
sive, nor the night air insufferably cold. How- 
ever, I cannot but think that the heat of this 
place in summer, as well as the cold in winter, 
must be almost insupportable, since, during the 
winter season, the snow falls here in great abun- 
dance. 


Sept. 13.—This day being Holy Sunday, we 
were invited to attend at church, as we usually 
did on other days, where the archbishop himself 
officiated, and sang the mass clothed in his pon- 
tificalibus, wearing on his head a sort of imperial 
crown made in silver, of exquisite workmanship ; 
with the rest of the mimsters that attended him, 
in very sumptuous apparel, which when ended, 
we dined in the common refectory of the convent, 
with the archbishop and the rest of the monks, 
who eat only of one dish. After dinner, all of us 
standing up, we took each a moderate piece of 
.bread, cut from one loaf, and drank also all out 
of one cup, the archbishop beginning first. When 
all had drunk, we broke up, and departed. This 


ceremony is observed as a mark of mutual love 
and charity. 
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Sept. 15.—At two in the afternoon we went 

out of the convent to see the holy places there- 
abouts; and as soon as we got out we began to 
ascend the mountain, which is made _ tolerably 
convenient by the means of stone steps cut in if 
up to Mount Sinai, to the number of fifteen thou- 
sand (the way to it is directly southward :) and 
after an ascent of a small half hour we came to a 
most delicious fountain of cold water, which 
springs directly out of the rock, formed here into 
a kind of grotto. ‘The Greeks tell many wonder- 
ful stories of this water, but as they seem to ine 
to be without foundation, I think it more advis- 
able not to repeat them. 
. Going on further for another half hour, we 
came toa small chureh or chapel, dedicated to 
the blessed Virgin Mary; and proceeding from 
hence by the steps, came to a narrow part of 
the road adorned with a gate; where, they sav, 
many confessionary priests used formerly to sit, to 
hear the confessions of the pilgrims that came to 
visit these places, and were not permitted to pro- 
ceed any further, till they had obtained remission 
of their sins; so that being made clean by the 
participation of this sacrament, they might pro- 
ceed to obtain a benediction from the Lord, and 
mercy from God our Saviour, repeating as they 
went, the third verse of the xxivth Psalm, Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? and who 
shall stand in his holy place? Even he that hath 
clean hands, and a pure heart, &c. 

As soon as we had passed the gate, we saw on 
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*our right hand a very high mountain towards the 
west, being almost perpendicular over us; near 
the summit of which there grew, as it were in 
despite of nature, a beautiful green tree, which 
appeared as if it grew out of a wall. And at 
about the distance of another quarter of an hour, 
we came to another gate, which when we had 
passed, we entered into a beautiful plain, where 
are two delightful cypress trees, and two olive 
trees, near to a well of sweet water, which, as - 
they say, is only a collection of water that is made 
by the winter snows and rains. And to this part 
of Mount Horeb it was that Elias the prophet fled 
from the face of Jezebel, as is mentioned, 1 Kings 
xix. 2, where it is sald, that, when he arrived at 
the Mount of God, he came thither to a cave, and 
lodged there ; which cave exists to this very day, 
and is situated at the foot of Mount Sinai, and is 
now inclosed in a church built of red and white 
granate marble; the entrance into which is from 
the west. The dimensions of this cave are, in 
length five feet, in depth four feet, and height 
four and a half; which when we had visited, we 
returned to the well, and lodged all night under 
the olive trees. This plain where we lay was en- 
tirely surrounded with mountains, that formed 
two valleys, one of them extending itself to the 
south-south-west, and leading directly to the con- 
vent of the Forty Martyrs; the other stretching 
to. the north-west. 


Sept. 16.—Early in the morning, before break- 
9. 


Y f 
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of day, we began to ascend the holy Mount Sina © 
from the aforesaid church of St. Elias, and found 
the ascent to be very sharp; so that unless the 
afore-mentioned steps had been made in the hill, 
by laying broad stones one upon another, we 
should have found the ascent to be exceeding dif- 
ficult, it being much more steep than the ascent 
of the preceding day. The course of our road 
Jay directly towards the south; and after an ascent 
of three quarters of an hour, we were shewed the 
place, a little out of the road to the left hand, 
where the Mahometans say that Mahomet, to- 
gether with his camel, was taken up by the angel 
Gabriel into heaven; and that this camel was of 
such a size, that it stood with one of its feet at 
Mecca, another at Damascus, a third at Cairo, 
and the fourth at Mount Sinai; where still re- 
mains the mark made by the impression of his 
foot in the very marble rock. However the Greek 
monks acknowledge that this mark was made by 
themselves, to gain the more veneration from the 
Turks for this holy mountain, if not on account 
of its own sanctity, and the wonderful works per- 
formed there by God, yet at least on account of this 
miraculous impression of the camel’s foot. Ac- 
cordingly it has prevailed on all Mahometans to 
treat this place with the highest regard. 

At length, after a small quarter of an hour, we 
arrived on the holy Mount Sinai, and as soon as 
we had got on the plain, which is on the top of 
it, we immediately saw a church and a ‘Turkish 
mosch. Formerly indeed there was a large church 
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built upon this place, which almost covered and 
occupied as it were the whole plain; but this was 
destroyed by the Turks, who left only one part, 
towards the north, for the use of the Christians. 
and reserved the other, towards the south, for the 
use of the Mahometans. 

Before you come to the church of the Chris- 
tians there is a cave in the rock adjoining to it, 
into which there is a very narrow entrance. In 
this place, the tradition is, that Moses saw the 
glory of the Lord, as mentioned, Exod. xxxiii 21+ 
And the Lord sail, behold there is a place by me, 
and thou shalt stand upon a rock; and it shall 
come to pass while my glory passeth by, that I 
will put thee in a clift of the rock, and I wil 
cover thee with mine hand while I pass by; and 
I will take away mine hand, and thou shalt see 
my back paris, but my face shall not be seen. 
And accordingly it is said, by common tradition, 
that it was in this clift of the rock that Moses 
was hid by the Lord; but Moses, nevertheless, 
that he might have a better view of the fore- 
mentioned glory, having raised his head and body 
on high, left his entire figure impressed in the 
marble rock, to perpetuate the memory of this. 
miracle. So that in the lower part of the rock 
there remains the impression, as if it had been in 
melted wax, of his knees* and both his hands, and 


* Quare. Might not the same chissels that engraved the im_ 
pression of the fuot of Mah omet’s camel, have engraved those 
also of the knees and hands of Moses? &c. 
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in the upper part; the impression of his back and 
one half of his face. | 

And going further on this plain, we entered 
into the church that is contiguous to the rock just 
mentioned, which chureh is subdivided into two 
’ chapels: in the larger the Greeks perform divine 
service, and in the other the Roman Catholics ; 
and in this place, they say, it was that Moses re- 
ceived the two tables of testimony, as menfioned 
Exod. xxxi. 18. And the Lord gave Moses in 
Mount Sinai two tables of testimony, tables of 
stone, written with the finger of God. But on 
the other side of the mount, as I said, towards 
the south-south-west, stands the Turkish mosch, 
built in the form of an oblong, in which are hung 
up several vessels filled with myrrh, and other 
oblations which are customary with the Turks, 
who hold this place in the highest veneration ; 
and I believe this mosch may be about seventy 
paces distant from the Christian church, the su- 
perfices of this plain on the top of Mount Sinaj 
not being very large. 

Under the eastern part of this mosch there is 
another cave, grcater than that of St. Elias, in 
ewhich, they say, Moses commonly dwelt when he 
was upon the top of this holy mount. The door 
of this cave looks towards the valley which ex- 
tends itself towards the south-west; and in this 
valicy stands Rephidim, where mention is made, 
Exod. xvii. 1, that the Israelites murmured for 
want of water. From this mountain there is a 
fair prospect of Mount St. Catharine, lying to- 
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wards the south-west, and of the Red Sea towards 
the south and west. After we had each of us 
performed our devotions, we immediately de- 
scended again towards the well on Mount Horeb, 
from whence we last came. 

And after we had dined, we departed from 
thence, at eleven o'clock, through the valley that 
extends itself towards the north west, which con- 
ducted us, as it were in a circle, towards the 
south. In this journey we met with several places 
that were formerly inhabited, as also with some 
churches; the most remarkable is that of St. Pan- 
taleon; over which, near the summit of the moun- 
tain, on the left hand, towards the south-east, 
there is a cave, in which two kings’ sons spent 
their lives in performing rigid penances. Anda 
little further trom this church, we began to de- 
scend a very steep mountain for a whole hour ; 
and when we came into the valley, we found a 
convent, which is called the convent of the Forty 
Martyrs. 

The convent of the Forty Martyrs is situated 
in the midst of a vale, having Mount Sinai on 
the east, and Mount St. Catharine's on the west. 
But before I had entered the convent, two Arabs 
came up to me, and saluted me very amicably, 
and after they had lighted their match from my 
pipe, left me to wait at sume distance for the ar- 
ri¥al of a monk that was our guide, who had 
staid beliind with the rest of our companions, for 
I had come hither. alone, having outwalked the 
rest; but upon their arrival, the two Arabs stop- 
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ped them, and threatened to fire among them, if 
they did not deliver up the monk who was their 
conductor, and oblige him to come out from 
among them; which when it was done, they took 
him, and bound him, and carried him off to the 
neighbouring mountains ; saying to the rest, ‘“ De- 
*‘ part in peace, for we have no ill-will to you, 
‘* but have a reckoning to make up with this ras- 
¢* cal of amonk;” who followed them without at- 
tempting to resist. 

This affair gave my companions a great deal of 
concern ; for though they seemed able to have res- 
cued the monk, yet they well knew, that if those 
two Arabs had made any noise, they would, upon 
the least notice, have had an hundred more come 
to their assistance. For when two young Greeks, 
who were well armed, were going, contrary to 
the opinion of the rest, to the relief of the monk, 
the Arabs began immediately to fire at us; upon 
which we all retired instantly towards the con- 
vent, and left the monk in their hands, with whom 
they soon made up their reckoning, and paid him 
in stripes the account which they had to make up 
with the convent, of which he was tne interpreter 
“and procurator. 

The convent of the Forty Martyrs has a small 
church, and but very indiffcrent accommodations 
for lodging ; only the garden is large and hand- 
some, and well stored with all kinds of fruit, and 
is surrounded as it were with a wood of olive-trees. 
There is likewise a reservoir of good rain-water, 
and a small spring of fresh water, which running 
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through it from the mountains, waters the garden — 
and all the adjacent valley. 


Sept. 17.—Early this morning, those of our 
company who were hale and strong, departed to 
go up the mountain of St. Catharine; but I, with 
about half the company, staid behind in the con- 
vent. The history of which journey is as follows: 
as soon as they were departed out of the convent, 
they began their journey towards the south-west, 
and after half an hour, they began to ascend a 
very rough mountain, and difficult of ascent; for 
as there were no steps formed upon it, but the 
whole way covered with small trundling stones, 
these gave way under the feet. In this road there 
is abundance of curious stones, and pendent rocks 
on either side, which are wonderfully marked by 
nuture with the most beautiful veins, shooting 
forth in the resemblance of trees, whose branches 
are so very minute, and yet so very exact, that 
art could not possibly come up toit. And of 
these they brought back with them a good quan- 
tity. 

After an hour’s travel, they came to the water 
called the Water of the Partridges, where this 
most delightful spring issues out of some rude 
marble rocks, which are of a black colour. This 
fountain, the Greeks say, broke out miraculously 
when the body of St. Catharine was carried from 
this mountain to the great convent, where her 
relics are preserved to this day; at which time 
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the bearers of her corpse being ready to perish 
with thirst, the partridges, which attended her 
funeral from the summit of the mountain, con- 
ducted them to this place, and discovered the 
fountain to them. 

From this water, after three quarters of an 
hour, our travellers came to a plain, from whence 
they were able to discover the summit of Mount 
‘St. Catharine; and after they had walked in this 
plain for a good half hour, they began again to 
ascend the mountain, the greatest difficulty of 
which is towards the top. So that the whole time 
of travelling from the convent of the TIorty Mar- 
tyrs to Mount St. Catharine, may be looked upon 
to be about three hours. 

On the summit of this mountain is a small 
plain, on which, according to the tradition of the 
Grecks, the body of St. Catharine the virgin and 
martyr, who suffered under the emperor Maximin, 
was deposited, having been brought thither by 
angels from Alexandria; and the mark of the 
place where she was laid, still remains to be seen 
as you look towards Mount Sinai, which stands 
to the north-east, at about four hours distance. 
The length of this impression* is seven feet in 
black and white marble granate, with a little mix- 
ture both of red and yellow spots. And abouta 


* Quare. Might not the same workmen that engraved the im- 
pression of the foot of Mahomet’s camel, have engraved this 
also? 
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year ago, thie monks built a small chapel over this 
tomb, seven feet eight inches broad, ten feet long, 
and six feet high. 

From this mountain, which overlooks all the 
rest, there is an exceeding fine and extensive pros- 
pect. Mount Sinai, as I said before, lies towards 
the north-east, the Red Sea to the west, as also 
Tor, a place situated on the Red Sea, at two days 
journey distance from hence. To the south ap- 
pears that extended arm of the Red Sea, which is 
called the Alanitic Gulf, upon which the famous 
port of Hlana formerly stood. | 


Sept. 18.—We departed from this convent of 
the Forty Martyrs at a quarter after seven, 
through that vale which extends itself directly 
towards the north-west; and descending from the 
garden of the convent for a quarter of an hour, 
we came, as it were through a wood of olive- 
trees, to the church and cave of St. Onuphrius, 
in which he spent a devout life for forty years. 
Which when we had visited, and gone for another 
quarter of an hour through the aforesaid valley, we 
came to the stone which is called by the Greeks 
the Stone of the Fountains; which Moses struck 
twice® with his rod, as is described Numb. xx. 11. 


* N. B. Here our traveller is mistaken in his quotation out of 
the Scriptures; fur this is not the stone which Moses struck twice, 
as mentioned Numb. xx. 11. but the rock in the valley of Rephi- 
dim, where the children of Israel fought the Amalekites, before 
they arrived at Mount Sinai, as mentioned Exod. xvii. 7. whereas 
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where it is said, And Moses lift ap his hand, and 
with his rod he smote the vock twice; and the 
water came out abundantly. 

Which afore-mentioned stone* or solitary rock, 


the stone which Moses struck fwice, as mentioned Numb. xx. 11. 
is that stone which will be spoken sf hereafter in this Journal, 
under the transactions of October 2. 


* N. B. The devil tempted our Saviour by quoting texts of 
Scripture ; and as he hath continued ever since to endeavour by 
pious frauds to deceive, if possible, the very elect, he therefore 
exciteth men, of sometimes good mtentions, to fexge falee mira- 
cles, to invalidate by that means, as far as lies in his power, those 
which were performed by our Saviour and his apostles. One 
flagrant instance of which, among many, are those cursed and 
hellish frauds practised by the Grecian monks of Mount Sinai, 
ia graving impressions in the rock, of the foot of Mahomet’s 

_camel, and of the body of St. Catherine, aad of Moses; which 
would take off from the evideace which this wonderful rock of 
Meribah daily gives of the truth of the Mosaical history, if it 
was possible for the devil to effect it. But as the marks in that 
stone are of such a nature, as that human art is not capable of 
imitating them, the finger of God sheweth #3 own lrandy-work 
ih the sapernatore! Rssares, which are broken deep into the sued 
granate im such a mranser, a5 not possibly to have been effected 
by beman art. To convince the reader of which, I shall here 
give him a copy of the description of this remarkable stone, as I 
find it in the Travels of Dr. Shaw and Dr. Pococke. 

The description of this rock, as given us by my friend Dr, 
Shaw, is as follows: “ After we had descended with no amall dif- 
* ficulty down the western side of this mountain, we eante Into 
“ the other plain that is formed by it, which is Rephidim, Exed. 
“ xvii. 1. Here we still seethat extraordinary antiquity, Yke rock 
« of Metibah, Exod. xvii. 6, whith hath continned down to thie 
“ day without the least injury from time or sevidents. It isa 
“block of granate marble, about four yards square, lying tot- 
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is about twelve feet high; and about eight or 
ten feet broad, though it is not all of one equal 


“* tering, as it were, and loose in the middle of the valley, and 
“ seems to have formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, which bangs 
“ in a variety of precipices all over this plain. The waters which 
“ pushed out, and the stream which flowed withal, Psal. vii. 8, 
*¢ 21, have hollowed across ane corner of this rock a channel 
‘‘ about two inches deep and twenty wide, appearing to be crus- 
‘tated all over, like the inside of a tea kettle that hath been 
“long in use. Besides several mossy productions that are still 
“preserved by the dew, we see all over this channel a great 
‘“‘number of holes, some of them four or five inches deep, and 
‘‘ one or two in diameter, the lively and demonstrable tokens 
‘‘ of their having been formerly so many fountains. I¢ likewise 
‘may be further observed, that art or chance could by no 
‘“¢ means be concerned in the contrivance: forevery circumstance 
“ points out to us a miracle: and, in the same manner with the 
“‘ rent in the rock of Mount Calvary at Jerusalem, never fails to 
** produce a religious surprise in all who see it.” 

The account which my worthy friend Dr. Pococke gives of jt 
is this: ‘“ Here they shew the ruck, which, they say, Moses struck 
¢‘and the waters flowed out, when God told him he would 
‘‘ stand before him upon the rock of Horeb, which was after- 
*¢ wards called Massah and Meribah. It is on the foot of Mount 
“ Seric, and is a red granate stone, fifteen feet long, ten wide 
‘* and about twelve high. On both sides of it, towards the south 
“end, and at the top of the stone, for about the breadth of 
** eight inches, it is discoloured as by the running of water; and 
“all down this part on both sides, and at the top are a sort of 
** openings or mouths, some of which resemble the lion’s mouth, 
“ that is sometimes cut in stone spouts, but appearaot te be the 
“ work of a tool. There are about twelve on each side, and 
“* within every one is an horizontal crack, aud ip some also a 
“* crack perpendicularly down, There is also a crack from one 
“of the mouths next the hill, that extends two or three feet 
* towards the north, and all round the south end: the Arabs 
* call this stone the Stour of Moses.” 
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breadth: it is a granate marble of a kind of brick 
colour ; composed of red and white spots, which 
are both dusky in their kind ; and stands by itself 
in the afore-mentioned valley, as if it had grown 
out of the earth, on the right hand of the road 
towards the north-east. There remains on it to 
this day the lively impression of the miracle then 
wrought; for there are still to be seen places 
whence the water gushed out, six openings to- 
wards the south-west, and six others towards the 
north-east; and in those places where the water 
flowed, the clefts are still to be seen in the rock, 
as It were with lips. 

Which, when we had attentively observed, we 
proceeded on our journey, going directly forward 
towards the north-west; and after a journey of a 
small half hour, reached the end of the aforesaid 
valley. Here we found a great plain, into which 
another valley opens itself, extending towards the 
north-east. In this great plain, towards the south- 
west, on a moderate rising, is situated the garden 
of the convent of Friars, which is guarded by 
the Arabs, and has a small stream of sweet water 
running constantly through it, and with which it 
is supplied; and in the said garden are nine very 
stately cedars, of which, two exceed the rest in 
height, and are of a prodigious size; besides 
many other trees, such as apples, pears, vines, &c. 
The little church of St. Peter and St. Paul stands 
in the bottom of the garden, as also a small build- 
ing belonging to the convent, which is inhabited 
by the Arabs who watch the garden. 
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In this great plain, which is on the outside of 
the garden, and which extends itself, as I ob- 
served before, towards the north-east, that* trans- 
action is said to have happened which is described, 
Numb. xvi. 32. concerning the rebellion of Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, when the earth opened her 
mouth, and swallowed up them and their families. 
This plain or vale is pretty near of one equal 
breadth. When we had travelled through it from 
the garden of the convent, about a sinall half 
hour, we came to a place where the Greeks shewed 
us in the granate marble, which is of a brick- 
dust colour (as most of the neighbouring moun- 
tains are), a hole or cavity, where, they say, 
Aaron cast the head of the golden calf, as is de- 
scribed, Exod. xxxii. 4. when the people gave 
him the golden ear-rings that were in their ears, 
and he received them at their hand, and fashioned 
it with a graving tool, after he had made ita 
moiten calf. And ver. 24, Aaron is represented as 
excusing himself, saying, dad I said unto them, 
Whosoecer hath any gold, let him break it off; 
so they gave it me; then I cast it mto the fre, 
and there came out: this calf. This cavity is in- 
deed formed in such a manner, as to afford some 


* Here our traveller and his informers are again mistaken in 
the history of the transactions of the Israelites ; for the rebellion 
of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, did not happen while Moses was 
upon Mount Sinai, or in the neighbourhood of it; por till the 
Israelites had arrived at the foot of Mount Hor, which is quite 
at the other end of this promontory, and had refused to go and 
take possession of the land of Canaan after the return of the 
spies from thence, as mentioned Numb. xiv. 1, &c. 
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small resemblance to the head of a calf, and hath 
marks ia it somethiag like horns; it is in length 
about wo feet and a half, in breadth two 
feet, and ‘in depth two, At the bottom of it Is 
earth or sand, which seemed to me. to be about 
three feet deep; but 1 cannot be positive as to 
that, since we neither had time nor opportunity 
for extracting it out of the cavity, or model as the 
Greeks pretend it to be; much less could we dis- 
cover any Impression of a nose or mouth, or of 
ears or eyes; wherefore, as the holy Scriptures 
speak of the formation of a whole calf, and not 
of an head only, there seems to me to be a good 
deal of reason for rejecting this piece of tradition. 
The Greeks, however, to impose the more upon 
the ignorant, say, that though it rain ever so much, 
no water is seen to he in this hole: they persist 
in this declaration, and allege, in proof of it* 
quotations out of the fathers: but Pere Claud 
Sicard says, that last ycar he found some snow 
actually lying in the cavity, and that it was quite 
filed with it; whence it is reasonable to believe, 
that the cause why the rain doth not lie in it, is 
owing to some hole at the bottom of the cavity, 
which emits it, as fast as it enters, and has passed 
through the sand. But that in this place, or 


* Quotations out of the fathers for proof of a matter of fact, 
produced by persons who live upon the spot, seem to be an odd 
kind of argument. And the introduction of Pere Sicard’s opi- 
nion iv opposition te this declaration of the Greeks, seems 
quite as odd ;, for they do not assert that saow will not lie there, 
bat only that rain will net, whiok father Sicard’s assertion does 
not contradict. 
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hereubouts, the Israelites worshipped the golden 
calf, is somewhat probable, inasmuch as there are 
some rocks here twelve or fifteen feet high, upon 
which, when the golden calf was set up, it might 
easily be seen and adored by all the people, who 
were encamped in this wide and extensive vale ; 
and further, because this place likewise answers 
and is situated directly over against another vate 
to the eastward, by which, they say, Moses de- 
scended from Mount Sinai, when he brought with 
him the tables of the testimony, and where, they 
ray, it was that he broke them, when he came to 
the foot of the mountam. - 3 
Going on our journey through this valley, we 
cume ina quarter of an hour, from the place dis- 
tinguished by the head, to that garden which 
we first saw when we came into these parts: here 
we found a spring ef fresh water, and much frait. 
And now having altered our route towards the 
south-east, at about the distance of a gun-shot 
from the garden they shewed us a stone, about 
two feet high from the ground, on which are seen 
some unknown characters, which however, they 
say, were engraved by Jeremiah the prophet rm he- 
nour of Moses and Aaron, who were burved there. 
But this is what I give wo credit to, since { fd 
it written of the burval piece® of Moses, Deut. 


* As to the burial place of Aaron, it is expressly said, that 
he died and was buried upon Mount Hor, at the further end of 
this promontory from Mount Sinai. See Numb. xx. 28. xxxiii. 
36. Deut. xxxii. 50. And Muses -died on the'top of Pisgah. dm 
the laud of Mowb, over aguinst Jericho, Deut. xxiv. 1,8. 
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xxxiv. 6: But no man knoweth of shis sepulchre 
unto this day. At length, in a small half hour. 
from hence, we arrived at the convent of Mount 
Sinai, making this day, from the convent of the 
Forty Martyrs hither,*a journey of two hours 
and a quarter. And having finished our progress, 
we saw every thing that was to be seen here with 
the greatest satisfaction. 


Sept. 19.—The Greeks celebrated the feast of 
the blessed Virgin Mary. And the archbishop 
again officiated, clothed in his pontificalibus ; 
and when mass was done, we were, as usual, con- 
ducted to the refectory, where, before dinner, 
we had our feet washed by some of the monks, the 
rest chanting their devotions during the opera- 
tion. And as soon as the washing was over, every 
one, according to his inclination and abilities, 
gave for the use of the convent either one or two 
chequins. As for the rest of the time while we 
staid there, nothing remarkable happened. 


Oct. 1.—On this day we opened a cliest, kept 
on the right hand of the presbytery, in which are 
preserved the relics of St. Catharine; and the 
principal parts they brought forth to shew us, 
were the skull and left hand of this saint, having 
the flesh and skin on it, but quite dried up, and 
covered with beautiful rings. ‘After we had been 
favoured with this sight, we were permitted to 
depart. Taking leave, therefore, of the archbishop, 
and the rest of the monks, we came out of the 
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convent about noon, amidst the noisy clamouts of 
the Arabs, by the same way that we entered. 
When we arrived at the place of The Head, we 
stopped, and having pitched our tents, were 
forced to continue there the remainder of that days 
whether we would or not; but after a great deal 
of bustle, we at length made our contract with 
the Arabs, to carry us back a better road by Tor, 
than that which we came. Accordingly, 


Oct. 2.—We departed about two o’clock in the 
morning, and taking the same route by which we 
came, we rested after three hours and a quarter’s 
travelling, stopping in a place where was good 
water, at no great distance from the stone* of 
Mahomet; and having laid in our provision of 
water, departed about eleven o clock, and in about 
half an hour, we again passed by the stone, where, 
as I said, Mahomet seated himself; and in ano- 
ther hour, we entered the shady woodt before 
mentioned. About three o'clock we passed by a 
large rockf on our left hand, in which, as in that 


* See page 232. Sept. 12. 

+ This place is called Barak. See Sept. 12, p. 232. 

}.This is a very remarkable passage, it being the only place, 
in any book of travels, in which I have ever met with the men- 
tion of this second stone which Moses struck ; though it is mani- 
fest from the Scriptures, that he struck two different stones, and 
at very different times. And as this is in a retired part of the 
wilderness, it is a wonderful confirmation of the veracity of the 
Modaical history: for which reason, independent of all curiosity, 
I should think it worth while to employ some person to ge 
thither, who should be very particular in his description of it. 


10. LL 
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other rock which Moses struck with his rod, ap~ 
pear from the bottom to the top, openings where 
water hath gushed out. Which when we had 
passed by, we stopped in an open plain, where we 
staid all night. 


Oct. 3.—About three quarters after three in 
the morning we departed from this place, and at 
four o’clock, being about day break, we turned 
out of the road by which we first came, and leav- 
ing the valley leading to Marah on the right hand, 
entered into a large vale between very rough 
mountains, commonly called Gebel Faran, our 
course then pointing towards the north-west. And 
passing through this vale by a tolerable easy de- 
scent, we found it adorned with trees and dates 
on both sides of us, here and there interspersed 
with the habitations of Arabs, and full of birds 
which entertained us very agreeably with their 
eharming notes. About three quarters after eight, 
we passed by a place on a mountain upon our 
right hand, called Kabegin, which was entirely 
destroyed, nothing remaining of it but the ruins. 
And after a journey of another half hour, we came 


The first stone which Moses struck is mentioned in the xviith 
chapter of Exodus, to have been in the valley of Rephidim, and 
before the arrival of the {sraelites at Mount Sinai. Whereas the 
second which Moses struck twice before the waters gushed out, 
is mentioned in the xxth chapter of Numbers as being in the 
wilderness. of Kadesh ; after the death of Miriam, and not long 
before the death of Aaron. So that there was about thirty-eight 
years distance between the one transaction and the other. 
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to another ‘ruined place, called Faran*, about a 
quarter after nine, situated likewise on our right 
hand. This was formerly a large city, contain- 
ing many convents of the Greeks; for it was an 
episcopal city, under the jurisdiction of Mount 
Sinai, and formerly had the famous Theodorus 
for its bishop, who wrote against the Monothe- 
lites. But at present nothing remains, except 
heaps of ruins of this famous city. Here we were 
obliged to stop, on account of the disputes be- 
tween the Arabs. 

In this place no one is suffered to put pen to 
paper, by reason of a tradition they have, that 
here was formerly a riverf, and that when an Eu- 
ropean was going to write down a description of 
it, out of indignation it sunk under ground, and 
has disappeared ever since. We departed from 
hence soon after three; and after three quarters of 


* This should be written Paran. Which place was famous in 
history so long ago as in the days of Abraham ; the four kings 
who took his nephew Lot prisoner, haviug first, in their passage 
round the Dead sea, smote the Horites in their Mount Seir, ot 
Mount Hor, uato El-Paran, which is by the wilderness. Ant 
from hence this wilderness is frequently called the Wilderness of 
Paran. See note in page 228, Sept. 8. 

+ This tradition is very remarkable; for as the author de- 
scribes his journey from the second rock of Moses towards this 
place, to have been through a vale by a tolerably easy descent, it is 
possible, that this tradition may have arisen from the water which 
flowed out of this rock, and formed a river, which, as St. Paul 
describes it*, followed them during their abode in that part of 
the wilderness, but probably dried up soon after their departure, 


*3 Cos, x. @ 
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| an hour, we again stopped at a place called Magai, 
where we found good water, with which we plen- 
tifully supplied ourselves. 


Oct. 4.—We departed from hence about three 
quarters after four in the morning, and continuing 
our journey by a pretty sharp descent, got out at 
length from among the monstrous mountains of 
Gebel Faran, and came to a large plain, sur- 
rounded however with high hills, at the foot of 
one“of which, we reposed ourselves under our tents 
at about half an hour after ten. These hills are 
ealled Gebel el Mokatab, that is, the Written 
Mountains; for as soon as we had parted from 
the mountains of Faran, we passed by several 
others for an hour together, engraved with an- 
ecient unknown characters, which were cut into 
the hard marble rock so high, as to be in some 
places at twelve or fourteen feet distance from the 
ground ; and though we had in our company per- 
sons who were acquainted with the Arabic, Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armenian, Tur- 
kish, English, Illyrican, German, and Bohemian 
languages, yet none of them had any knowledge 
of these characters, which have nevertheless been 
cut into the hard rock with the greatest industry, 
in a place where there is neither water, nor any 
thing to be gotten to eat. It is probable there- 
fore, these unknown* characters contain some very 


* The learned allow that the ancient Hebrew character, hav- 
jng been disused during the Babylonish captivity, is lost, and 
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secret mysteries, and that they were engraved 
either by the Chaldeans, or some other persons 
long before the coming of Christ. In this place, 
where we this day rested, there are two roads, 
one leading through a valley to Tor, and stretch- 
ing directly westward; the other road towards 
the north-west, leading directly to Suess. Here 
the Arabs refusing to carry us all, according to 
our agreement, to Tor, a violent bustle arose, till 
at length it was concluded we should go directly 
to Suess, passing by the baths of Pharao, of which 
by and by. Thus submitting, whether we would 
or not, to the determination of the Arabs, the day 
following, being | 


Oct. 5.—We departed at half an hour after six, 
and by that road which leads north-west, proceeded 
towards the baths of Pharao; and continuing our 
journey through these mountains, which, they say, 
are also written with unknown characters like the 
others, we stopped, at half an hour after nine, in 
a plain totally surrounded with mountains. After 
dinner, we went to a neighbouring valley which 
lay westward, called Megena, where is a grotto 
cut with infinite labour in the marble rock, the 
entrance into which is, by the injury of time and 


that it is the Chaldee character which we now use instead of it. 
The probability is, therefore, that these characters are the an- 
cient Hebrew character, which the Israelites having learned to 
write at the time of the giving the law from mount Sinai, diverted 
themselves with practising it on these mountains during their 
forty years abode in the wilderness. 
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weather, for the most part obstructed by great 
stones; and eyen the cave itself almost half filled 
with sand. Being obliged to use the help of can- 
dies and cther lights, on our entrance we came 
immediately to a great hall, supported on every 
» side by rade unfinished pillars. This grotto, we 
could perceive, reached a great deal further; but 
on account of the excessive heats, we declined 
exploring it on, and we found that the further 
we went, the more the passage was obstructed 
with sand. At length we concluded, that this 
cave was built for a burial-place* to the Egyp- 
tians. But the inhabitants of the place, as well 
as the Arabs, say that a certain schiech, called 
Abuzeline, dwells in it, who drinks coffee continu- 
ally brought from Mecca by birds, and pounded 
in mortars by angels; with many other such like 
fables, which I do not think worth while to enu- 
merate. 


Oct. 6.—We departed from hence at three 
quarters after four, and having reached the top 
of a mountain by an easy ascent, about three 
quarters after seven, we discovered the Red Sea 
lying to the west. We all, however, travelled 
down on foot, the descent being pretty sharp; and 
a little afterwards came to a plain, where we pro- 


* This supposition is m my opinion @ little extravagant, con- 
sidering the great distance this place is from Egypt. But I see 
no reason, why it may not have been made by the Israelites 
daring their abode in the wilderness, for some public use or 
other. 
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ceeded strait forward between the hills, and at 
ten o’clock, coming out from among the moun- 
tains towards the north-west, we approached to 
the sea-shore; and continuing our journey till 
half an hour after eleven, we then stopped, and 
rested ourselves in a plain, at about an hour’s dis- 
tance from the sea. This we did on account of 
some fresh water we found here, of which we laid 
in a good quantity against our ensuing journey 
over the next mountains, at an hour's distance 
from us towards the east. 


Oct. 7.—Here we remained till after mid-day, 
and about two o'clock set forward, keeping upon 
the sea-shore ; till about sun-set, we again left the 
sea, and arrived between the mountains by a tole- 
rably easy ascent, after we had passed the moun- 
tain called Gebel el Scheitan, that is, the Moun- 
tain of the Devil; which, as it is entirely of a 
black colour, gives foundation for the Arabs to 
report, that the Devil sometimes dressed his vic- 
tuals under it, by the smoke of which it acquired 
that blackness. They relate also another fabu- 
lous history, about a head erected on bigh towards 
the entrance into the mountains, upon the left 
hand of the road; being a very large stone, sup- 
posed to have been the head of a sea captain, 
whose name was Baube, which was cut off by the 
Arabs, and put on the summit of that mountain, 
where it now remains, and that in one night's 
time it was turned inte stone; and, they say, 
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should any one throw it down from. the: place 
where it is fixed, it would by next day be restored 
to its situation. But these are only the fables of 
the Arabs. Proceeding on by the dusk of the 
evening in the forementioned valley, till three 
quarters after six, as it was full of trees, we rested 


there that night. 


Oct. 8.—We departed from hence about sun- 
rise, and after a journey of three hours, stopped, 
on account of a dispute with the Arabs, whether 
we should go, or not, to the baths of Pharao. 
And after a quarter of an hour, we again set for- 
ward, still descending a moderate hill, till we 
came to a place where two roads meet, one lead- 
ing directly to Suess, and the other, on the left 
hand, to the baths of Pharao. Here a terrible 
dissention arose, and the utmost confusion, some 
taking the route towards Suess, and the others going 
towards the baths of Pharao; till at length, after a 
dreadful contest, those returned who had departed 
for Suess, and all went on together by the valley 
which leads to the baths of Pharao. 

Having travelled two hours, we got clear of 
the mountains, and came near the sea, which lay 
to the west of us; and continuing our road to- 
wards the sea coast, after a journey of one hour 
we stopped. Then changing our route to the left, 
we travelled southwards upon the sea-shore, and 
came with our dromedaries to the baths of Pha- 
rao, which are about three quarters of an hour 
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from the high road, where being arrived, we con- 
sidered the place very accurately. It is at the 
foot of an exceeding high mountain, stretching 
from east to west, till it terminates on the sea-at 
about the distance of a stone's cast from it; and 
in this intermediate space, the aforementioned mi- 
neral waters break forth, and bubble up, making 
three distinct streams, which run into the sea, 
and are so hot, thata man can hardly bear his 
hand or foot in them. These waters have a salt 
and sulphureous taste, and leave a yellow tinge 
behind on the place from whence they issue, but 
are otherwise in themselves very clear and pellu- 
cid. At length we came to the fountain head, 
where are two caves or hollows in the mountain, 
which diminish irregularly ; that towards the lefts 
being the largest, forms itself, as it were, into a 
chamber, into which when any person enters, it 
raises as Wonderful a sweat as if he was in a very 
hot bath. Hither many sick persons resort, and 
by sweating for forty days successively, and re- 
gular diet, and drinking the mineral water, reco- 
ver their health. 

The water is often sent for to Cairo, by those 
that cannot conveniently come to the fountain, 
and frequently drunk at home with good success. 
The inhabitants of the place say, that if you put 
four eggs into any of the baths, three of them will 
be boiled, and the fourth will disappear. But 
this I give no credit to, unless I had seen the 
experiment. They are called Haman el Pha- 

10. MoM 
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raene,* that is, the baths of Pharao, becaude’ 
possibly they might formerly have been frequented 
by Pharao. Whence also adjoining the sea, which 
is three or four leagues broad, is called Berke el 
Pharaone, or the Lake of Pharao. And as it is 
a good station for casting anchor in, a ship hap- 
pened at this very time to be riding here at an- 
chor, waiting for a favourable wind to carry her 
to Gidda. 

Having taken a careful view of this bath, and 
the places about it, we departed to join the rest 
of our caravan, and overtook it late at night, on 
the sea-shore in the valley of Gorondu,t where 
the rivulet before-mentioned empties itself into 
the sea; and is here both bitter and salt, and very 
disagreeable to the taste. We spent in this place 
a very uneasy night, on account of the high wind, 
which drove the sand in great quantities upon 
us, and 1ncommoded us very much. 


Oct. 9.—About sun-rise we departed, and in 
our course along the sea-shore were still much 
disturbed by the high wind. After a journey of 
six hours, having left all the mountains, we tra- 
velled over several little hills and rising grounds, 
and rested in a place where were several tufts of 
green grass; and refreshing ourselves with a mo- 


* Hence possibly hot-baths mm England are called Awmmums. 
See also the note, p. 228, Sept. 6. 


+ See Sept. &, Pp 229, 
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derate dinner, we travelled on again for four 
hours and a half, till it was pretty late in the 
night; and, two hours before we stopped, passed 
a place near the sea where was a stream of excel- 
lent sweet water. 


Oct. 10.---That we might get beyond Suess, we 
departed from hence soon after mid-night ; but in 
about two hours it became so dark, that we were 
forced to stop, whether we would or not, for fear 
of the camels falling. And at half an hour after 
four, it being dawn of day, we set forward again, 
and in seven hours came to the Wells of Moses, 
called Ain el Musa*. Immediately upoag our ar- 
rival here, all of us who were on horseback pur- 
sued our journey, and rode on before, to provide 
a ship to carry us all to the other side of the 
gulf. After we had taken some rest, the cara- 
van came up to us about five o’clock, by which 
time the ship being got ready, we went aboard 
with all our concerns; and when landed, lodged 
ourselves in our former campf on the outside of 
the city of Suess. Here we found only two ships, 
which were to sail in two days time. 


Oct. 11.---We remained in our tents at Suess, 
being visited by the Christians of the place, who 
also entertained us with an elegant supper. 


Oct. 12.---This whole day we saw those Arabs 


*See Sept. 6, p.226. +See Sept. 5, p. 26. 
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passing by. who are the most inveterate enemies to 
the Arabs of Mount Sinai. And lest we should 
encounter them on the road, we staid on purpose 
till the following day. 


Oct. 13.---And now imagining that all the 
Arabs, who were at enmity with us, were gone 
by, we departed from Suess; and after a journey 
of a good hour stopped at Bir el Suess*, before 
described: after a moderate dinner here, we again 
set forward, and when we were not far distant 
from Agirutf we perceived a caravan of our ene- 
mies just over against us, which we all thought 
had passed by long before; so that though they 
were going another road at the distance from us of 
a gun-shot, yet our Arabs nevertheless prepared 
themselves for battle, alighting from their camels, 
and marching on foot armed with lances, swords, 
and guns; while four of the chief of them gallop- 
ing their horses between the enemy’s caravan and 
ours, attempted, by insulting them in this bravad- 
ing manner}, to provoke them to an engagement. 
For though the camels of our enemy's caravan 
were much more numerous than ours, yet we 
were stronger in the number of armed men; so 
that they durst not attack us, but hastened their 
pace to pass by us: and it was not unpleasant to 
behold those that were in the rear golloping after 
the rest for fear we would take them prisoners. 


*See Sept. 5, p. 224. + See Sept. 5, p. 224. 
1 Or at least to shew they were not afraid of them, 
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Soon after they were gone, we turned towards 
the road by which our enemies came, which was 
upon our right hand; and having passed Agirut 
upon our left hand, of which we have already 
spoken,* we continued our course between hills 
and rising grounds, interspersed here and there 
with tufts of green herbs, on which the camels 
fed, being about six Italian miles distant from the 
road which we passed in our former journey. At 
length we stopped, when we were come three hours 
and a half from Agirut, seven hours and a half 
from Suess, and within sight of the mountains of 
Huhebi,t which were about a good league distant 
from us towards the north. 

Oct. 14.—At half an hour after four in the 
morning, we departed again from this place, and 
about sun-rise, saw seven animals called gasell, 
and a good many hares feeding on the afore-men- 
tioned green tufts. And having passed by the 
mountain Huhcbi, at, as I said, about a league’s 
distance, we stopped at half an hour after eleven ; 
and at one o clock, after dinner, we again set for- 
ward on our journey, and travelled till half an 
hour after five, when we stopped near a little hill. 


Oct. 15.—We proceeded on our journey this 
morning at about half an hour after five, travel- 
ling, as before, between hills and rising grounds, 
and rested ourselves at half an hour after nine. 


* See Sept. 5, p. 224. t See Sept. 4, p. 225. 
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And having quitted the road that leads by the 
village of Chanke,* we pursued our journey di- 
rectly towards Cairo. For which place we set 
forward at half an hour after one, leaving those 
sandy hilist on our right hand, through which 
we passed in our former journey. And a little 
before sun-set, we ascended up a little hill called 
Daher el Homar, that is, the Asses Back, from 
whence we got a view of the situation of Cairo, 
at four hours and a half distance from us; and 
prosecuting our journey between twilight and 
the light of the moon, we at length caine, about 
nine o'clock to the last stage, called Ukalt el 
Bahaar,f where our friends were gathered toge- 
ther expecting our arrival. They received us 
very affectionately, with singing, and exultations, 
and embraces ; and according to the custom of 
the orientals, spending the night in noisy cla- 
mours, and clapping their hands, 


Oct. 16.—This day we entered the city, in good 
health, by the port of Baab el Naasar; and [ 
arrived at my own house: thanks be to God, who 
brought me thither safe from all mischief. 


* See Sept. 2, p. 222. t See Sept. 3, p. 228. 
t See Sept. J, p. 220. 


THE END. 
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themselves when they for- 
sook their Master, 130. 

Cedars of Libanus, 191. 

Cedron, the brook, 137, 142. 

Ceremonies observed by the 











Latins on Good Friday, 90, . 


Chain cut in stone, 171. 

Chapel of the Holy Manger,122. 

Christ, the place where he was 
betrayed, mocked, and 
scourged, 142, 144. 
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Christ, his prison, 97, 134. 
place of his crucifixion. 
The hole where his cross 
stood, and the cleft in the 
rock made by the earth- 
quake, 9s. 

where he appeared to 
the Three Marys, 132. 
place of his ascension, 











140. 
transfigu- 

ration, 152, 

where he fed the mul- 

titude, 156. 

where he was smote by 
a servant of the high-priest, 
133. 

Christian church at Bellulca, g. 

at Jebilee, 1g. 

Churches, their east end left 
entire, 65. 

chapels, and con- 

vents, 131—134. 

convents, palace, 

nunnery, &c. ruined at Acra, 

or Acca, 73. 

at Beroot, 54, 

and convents at Sydo- 
nalia, sixteen in number, 
176, 177. 

Church of the Canaculum, 
134. 




















of Helena, 131. 

of St. John at Damas- 
cus, and the Turks’ tradition 
concerning it, 169, 

and convent of St. 
John, where our Saviour 
was baptized, 109, 125. 

at Sebasta over the 
place where St. John was 
beheaded, 78. 

at Beer, in memory of 
the Blessed Virgin, 86. 

and convent of Latins 
at Jerusalem, 90. 

———m at Nizib, 208. 

of the Holy Sepulchre, 


90, 127. 
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Church at Tortosa, 25. 

Clouds, so low as to obscure 
the road, 191. 

Coffee-house, a remarkable 
one near Damascus, 173. 

Compliment made to the con- 
sul by the priest, 37. 

Consul (French) at Sidon, vi- 
sits Jerusalem every Easter, 
Ol. 

Convent of St. Anne, 145. 

over the place of the 

Annunciation, 151. 

dedicated to Elias, 117. 

of Greeks, called Beli- 

Mount, 35. 

of Greeks, called the 

Holy Cross, 126. 

Oozier, 47. 

Sydonaiia, 176. 

Corn, the Eastern manner of 
gathering itin harvest, 194. 

Court, 55 yards square, cut in 
the natural rock, 27. 


Crutgigs, used by the priests 
at‘@iane service, 37. 
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Damascus, its pleasant situa- 
tion, &c. 16-4. 

the gardens, and the 

manner of visiting them, 175. 

watered by the river 
Barrady, 165. 

David's Well, 121. 

the place where he 
slew Golizh, 124. 

Dead Sea, 109, 111. 

the quality of its 
water, 113. 

Desert, where our Saviour was 
tempted by the Devil, 100. 
Dike, a large one cut in the 
rock, 30 yards over, and 
more than a furlong long, 
near the Serpent fountain, 














Dolorovs Way, 144, 
10, 


73 


Doors of stone, very remark- 
able, 103. 


E 


Elias, his stone bed, 117. 

Elizabeth, the mother of St. 
John, her house, 125. 

Emir Chibly encamped upon 
the road, robs travellers, 78; 
150. 

Eunuch of A&thiopia, where 
baptized by Philip, 123. 


Faccardine, prince of the Dru- 
ses, his palace, 52, 
his reason for taurn- 
ing day into night, 57. 
- his grove, 57. 
Figures of men, carved in the 
natural rock, 49. 
Fissure, a very deep one in the 
earth, 7. 
Font, used by the Apostles, 132. 
Fountain of the Apostles, 106. 
Ayn il Hadede, 189. 
—— Ayn il Hawra, 180. 
—— Ambus Lee, 160. 
ot Elisha, 108. 
of Kishon, 155. 
of Selee. 78, 149. 
of the Blessed Virgin, 
71, 137- 
Fruit called Za-clo-ne, remark- 
able for its healing quality, 115. 

















Garden-walls at Damascus, de- 
scribed, 167. 

Gate of the Temple walled up 
by the Turks, and why, 138. 

Gethsemane, 142. 

George (St.) and the dragon, 
the place where they duel- 
led, 50. 

Goads of oxen, of an extraordi- 
nary ize, 149. 

NON 
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Goad. Friday, how observed by 
the Latins at Jerusalem, gO. 

Granite, several pillars of it, 
20, 22, 42, 56, 57, 151. 

Grott of the Blessed Virgin, 
an account of the whiteness 
of it, 122. 

Grottes, two hundred cut in 
the side of a rock, 158. 

al] transzctions related 

in the Gospels, said to be 

done in gruttos, 153. 





H 


Hadgees, the manner of their 
setting out on their pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, 171. 

Hermon, the dew of it, 77. 

Herod's gate at Jerusalem, 105. 

Holy Fire, a ceremony on Eas- 
ter Eve, 127. 

the peoples great 
opinion of it, 129, 131. 

o———- Land begins, 60. 

=——- Sepulchre profaned, 146. 

Horse falls through the bridge 
at Casimeer, 64. 


Jacob's Well, 83. 

Jacob, his Bethel, &5. 

James, (St.) where beheaded, 
132. 

Idol Canis, 47. 

Jebilee, its situation, 17. 

anciently convenient 
for shipping, 20. 

o—-——— remains of a noble the- 
atre there, 20. 

Jehosaphat, the Turks’ tradi- 
tioncencerning a pillar there, 
138. 

Jeremiah, the prophet’s place 
of residence, and bed, 102. 

the dungeon where 
he was kept by Zedekiah, 105. 

Jerusalém, ceremonies at en- 


tering the city, 8g. 
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Jerusalem, the circuit of it 

‘measored, 147. 
the several ceremo- 

nies observed there on Good 
Friday, and Easter day, rela- 
ting to our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion, 96-—-100, &c. 

Impaling, the manner of that 
punishment, 190. 

Inns, none to be found on the 
roads in Turkey, 2. 

Inscription to the memory of 
the emperor Antoninus, 49. 

on the fountain at 

Balbeck, 187. 

over a gate at Be- 

root, 56, 

over the castle gate 

at Corus, 211. 

on two pillars of 

ne lying cross the road, 
2 














Joachim and Anna, parents of 
the Blessed Virgin, their 
house, 157. F a 

John Baptist (St.) his G#¥e, 124. 

n= beheaded at Se- 
basta, 7S. 






his head kept in a 
church at Damascus, 170. 
Joseph, sold by bis brethren at 
Dothaim, 156. 

his sepulchre, 83. 

the ground given him 
by his father Jacob, 84. 

Joseph, (St.) his house, where 
our Savioar lived, 152, 

his chapel, 117. 

Judas, the place where he 
hanged himself, 133. 

—— the place where he be- 
trayed his Master, 142. 














Kanes, lodging-places for tra- 
vellers, 2. 

one cut into a rock at 
Beer, 208. 

Kishon, the brook, 76, 155. | 
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Lake Limone, 188. 

or sea af Rooge, 4. 

Lazarus, his castle and sepul- 
chre, 105. 

Locusts, 82, 124. 





M 


Mandrakes, 82. 

Manuscript of the Testament 
in Syriac 800 years old,13'2. 

Marine, near Tripoli, 41. 

Mark (St.) his house, 132. 

Marks of the Cross, &c. on the 
arms of pilgrims, the manner 
of making them, 100. 

Maronites, exacting and inso- 
lent, 47. 

Mary Magdalen, her habita- 
tion, LQ0. 

the house 
where she washed our Sa- 
viour's feet, 145. 

Mary the Virgin, where born, 
145. 

w——= her annunciation, 151. 

——— her assumption, 141. 

——~— a story of her girdle, 141. 

——the place where she was 
warned of her death, 140. 

the place where she died, 
134. 

——— the place where she salu- 
ted Elizabeth, 125. 

=—— her corpse arrested by a 
Jew, 134. 

her sepulchre, 143. 

Miracle, related of a picture of 
the Virgin Mary, 177. 

Monument at Corus, 211. 

Mosques, fifteen at Chillis, 212. 

Mount of the Beatitudes, 355. 

Calvary, 91. 

Carmel, 72. 

Gerizim and Hebal, 























79. 
-Gibon, 145. 
» Moriab, 92, 135, 143. 
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Mount Olivet, 105, 139, 141. 
Saren, 70. 
Sion, 136. 


————= Tabor and Hermon, 
977,152,155. 
Mountains of Castravan and 
Climax, 46, 47. 
Mountain of the Franks, 118. 
of Libanus, and An- 
ti-Libanus, 160, 188. 
of Occaby, 8. 
of Offence, 138. 
of Precipitation, 156. 
- of Quarantania, from 
whence the Dev:l shewed 
our Saviour the kingdoms 
of the world, 107. 
‘where the swine ran 
down into the sea, 155. 
of Arabia, 107. 
of Gilboah, 155. 
of Gilead, 89. 
of Palestine, 87. 


N 























Neceres, a strange and singular 
people, 16. 

Nehemiah, bis well, 137. 

Nicephorus, (St.) a story con- 
cerning his beard, 55. 

Nox Tenebrosa, Good Friday, 
so called by the Latins at 
Jerusalem, 96. 

Nuns, disfigure their faces, to 
avoid the beastialities of the 
soldiers, 72. 


O 
Orange garden at Beroot, 52. 
P 


Passengers imposed upon by 
those who aasist them at the 
rivers, 58. 

Paul, (St.) the place of his vi- 
‘gion, &c. and where he: 

let down in a basket, 174. 
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‘Paul, (St.) the house where he 
- lodged at Damascus, 179. 
Peter, (St.) his prison, 131. 
the place where he 
wept after denying his Lord, 
135. 
Pigeons, great number of them 
at Kefteen, 3. 
———— one put into the cu- 
pola of the Holy Sepulchre, 
to represent the Holy Ghost, 
128. 
Pilate, his palace, 143. 
Pilgrims, at Easter, guarded 
from Jerusalem to Jordan, 
105. 





Cisturbed in their de- 

votions there, 110. 

their feet washed by 
the father guardian, 126. 

Pillar of Lot's wife, 114. 

Plain of Acra, 70, 158. 

w— of Esdraelon, 76, 150, 
152, 154. 

ewe Of Galilee, 154. 

—— of Jericho, 89, 108. 

of Junia, 32. 

of Tripoli, 191. 

of Zabulon, 158. 

Potters field, 136. 

Presents, to be sent when you 
intend a visit to the Turks, 
35, 

Prince's bridge, supposed to be 
built by Godfrey of Bulloign, 
35 

















Promontory, supposed to be 
mentioned by Strabo, 43. 

— (White) 60. 

Pulpit, of tortoise shell and 
mother of pearl, 133. 


Q 





Quails, 82. 
R 
Rachel's tomb, 117. 


River Abana and Pharpar, sup- 
posed to be Barrady, 166. 
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River of Aleppo arises from a 
fountain, 209. 

Awle, near Sidon, 59. 

——— Ayn Yentloe, 162. 

-———~ Barrady, 163, 180. 

—— Belus, 75. 

——— Beroot, 48. 

—— Casimeer, 33, 63, 162. 

of the Cold Waters, 22. 

-——— Damer or Tamyras, 58. 

—— Eleutherns, 32, 64, 162, 

——— Ephreen, 210. 

-——— Euphrates, 206. 

Ibrahim Bassa, supposed 

to be the river Adonis, its 

water of a bloody colour at 

certain seasons, 46, 

Jobar, 22. 

Jordan, 109. 

—— Kishon, 76. 

—— Letane, 161, 162. 

—— Lycus or Canis, 47. 

——  Nahor Abrosh, or Le- 
per’s river, 32. 

wae Nahor Acchar, 32. 

—— Nahor Huffine, 24. 

—— Nahor Kelp, 47. 

——- Nahor il Kibber, or the 
Great river, 32. 

-~—— Nahor il Melech, or the 
King’s river, 21. 

——— Orontes, its water and 
fish unwholesome, 5. 

-—— Sabon, Chor or Char, 
210. 

Sejour, 205, 20g. 

ae Towzad, 206. 

Rivulets, the manner of cleans- 
ing them at Damascus, 167. 

Road cut on the side of the 
White Promontary, 70. 

Ss 

Sand, a material for making, 
glass, 75. 

Sea of Tiberias, 156. 

Seditions sown by the Turks 
among the wild people, 75. 

Sepulchres hewn into the rock, 
18. 
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Gepulchres of the Kings, 102. 
the doors of them 
very surprising, 103. 

of the Prophets, 140. 
of the Virgin Mary, 
St. Anna, and St. Joseph, 
13g. 








with six statues and 
inscriptions, 179. 

Sepulchral monuments, very 
large, 28. 

Serpents fountain, 26, 31. 

Sheck's house, a burying-place, 
12. 

—— Wife, a deep fissure in 
the earth, 7. 

Shepherds, the field where they 
watched their flocks, when 
they received tidings of the 
birth of Christ, 120. 

Siloam, the pool of, 137. 

Simeon, his house, 116. 

Sion gate at Jerusalem, 135. 

—— the hill of, 92. 

Solomon's cisterns, 67. 

fountains, pools, gar- 
dens, &c. 118. 

his strange wives 
kept at Siloe, 137. 

high places built, 
138. 

Spon (Mr.) drowned in passing 
the river Damer, 58. 

Star, appeared to the Eastern 
kings, 117. 

St. Stephen, the stone onwhich 
he suffered martyrdom, 139. 

his gate, at Jeru- 
salem, 105, 139. 

Stones like pease, a tradition 
concerning them, 117. 

resembling porphyry, 209. 

o—= sixty-one yards Jong, in a 
wall at Balbeck, 180. 

of a sulphureous nature 
and combustible, 112. 

Stones, three much esteemed, 
and why, 133. | 
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Stone which was laid at the 
door of our Saviour’s sepal- 
chre, 134. | 

of unction, 99, 131. 

said to have the impres- 
sion of our Saviour's feet 
upon it, 138, 140. 

Stream issuing out of the side 
of a mountain, 161. 

Street called Straight, at Da- 
mascus, 179. 

Synagogue, where our Saviour 
preached, 152, 

Sultan Ibrahim, his tomb, 
mosque, grotto, cell, &c, 
17, 18. 








Theatre, the remains of a noble 
one at Jebilee, 20. 

Thomas, (St.) his house, 132. 

Tomb and cell of sultan Ibra- 
him, 17. 

Tombs, several in the plain 
near Latichea, 15. 

Tortosa, anciently Orthosia, a 
place of great strength, 24. 

a large eastle there, 24. 

Towers, or sepulchral monu- 
ments, 28. 

Tree, from whence our Savi- 
our’s cross was taken, 126. 
Tree (olive) to which our Sa- 

viour was chained, 133. 
Tribe of Asher, 60. 
of Zabulon, 76, 
of Benjamin, 85. 

——~- of Manasses and Epbraim, 
78. * 
Tripoli, supposed to have been 

three distinct cities, 42. 
Troglodytz, a people men- 
tioned by Strabo, 160. 
Turks Byram or Ramadam, a 
feast after Lent, 146. 
——— their manner of building 
and turnishing their houses 
at Damascus, 108. 
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Tarks none of them live above 
two years in Boote-shellah, 
123. 


a eae at riealraeg 138, 
ww their story of their pro- 
phet viewing Damascus, 164. 
Tarks, their policy in sowing 
division among the wild peo- 
ple, 75. 
Turpentine tree, under which 
the Virgin Mary reposed 
herself, 116. 





Valley, where the angel des- 
troyed the army of Senache- 
rib, 123. 

of Be-da-me, 6. 

of Bocat or Bicath- 

Aven, 161. 

of Canobine, 193. 

of Elab, 124. 

of Hinaom, 136. 
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Valley of Jehosaphat, 105, 
187, 139. 

of Rephaim, 116. 

of Salt, 213, 

ween of Sychem, 79. 

Vaults, several very large, at 
Jerusalem, 135. 

twelve, in memory of 
the Apostles, 140. 

Visit, the manner of it in Ture 
key, 39. 
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Wilderness and convent of St. 
John, 124. 

Water and fish in the river 
Orontes, very unwholesome, 
5. 


Zaccheus, his house, 10S. 
Zachary, his sepulchre, 138. 
Zebedee, his house, 131. 


CITIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES, 


MENTIONED IN THE JOURNEY. 


Acamy, 203. 

Achzib, 71. 

Acra, 71, 158. 
Adjia, 209. 

Antab, 209. 

Arab, 78. 

Arvad and Arphad, 25. 
Ayta, 162. 

Azass, 212. 

Bab, 203. 

Balbeck, 161, 180. 
Bambych, 204. 
Baneas, 22. 

Barseba, 79. 
Be-da-me, 6. 

Beer, 36, 207. 
Bell-mzaez, 5. 
Bellulca, 9. 

Berook, 59. 

Beroot or Berytus, 51. 
Besack, 23. 

Bethany, 105. 
Bethlehem, 116, 117. 
Bethulia, 155. 
Bezay, 203. 


Bird and Coney Islands, Al. 
Bocat or Bicath-Aven, 101. 


Boote-shellah, 123. 
Botrus and Byblus, 44. 
Callemone, 43. 
Cana of Galilee, 157. 
Canobine, 191. 
Caphar-Miki, 160. 
Carmel, 57. 
Castravan, 57. 
Caypha, 76. 

Chillis, 212. 
Citte-Galle, g. 
Cinga, 85. 

Corus, 210, 


Daberah, 155. 

Damascus, 160, 164. 
Demas, 103. 

Diocesaria, 157. 

Jothaim, 156. 
Dyn il Daab, 203. 

“iden, 161, 191. 

indor, 153. 

ngedi, 118. 

Essoyn, 2. 

Geeb, 685. 

Gibul in the Valley of Salt, 

162. 
Jibyle, 44. 
Hadyar ib Sultane, or Sultan's 
Stone, 8. 

Harbanoose, 4. 
Howar, 84. 
Hozano, 2. 
Jun-Bolads, 212. 
Jebilee, 16. 
Jeneen, 150. 

Jib Jeneen, 162, 
Jerabolus, 205. 
Jericho, 108, 
Jerusalem, 8g, 116, 
Jordan, 109. 

Julia Felix, 51. 
Keffre, 2. 

Kefteen, 2. 

Kor Aren, 182. 
Ko-riee, 63, 
Latichea, 14. 
Leban or Lebonah, 84. 
Lediff, 203. 
Legene, 2. 
Legune, 76. 
Maday, 180. 
Meneen, 170. 
Merakiz, 23. 


980 CITIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES, &c. 


Meshearah, 164, 
Mesopotamia, 208, 
Michmas, 86, 
Modon, 124. 
Nain, (55. 
Naplosa, 79. 
Nazareth, 76, 151. 
Nizib, 208, 
Qo-rem, 2, 
Orthosia, 24. 
Patrone, 44. 
Philip (St.), 71. 
Ptolemais, 71. 
Rama, 78, 60, 
Rooge, 4. 
Roselayn, 67. 
Ruad, supposed to be Arvad 
and Arphad, 25. 
Samaria, 78. 
Saphet, 155. 
Sarphan or Sarepta, 63. 
Satyra, 158. 
Sawee, 94. 
Sebasta, 78. 
Seck-Berukel, 212. 
Selwid, $5, 


Sepharia, 157, 
Sherack, 79, 
Shoggle, 5, 
Sholtatia, 11. 
Shuckfoat, 57, 
Sidon, 59, 158. 
Silam, 209. 
Siloe, 137, 
Sinie, 180, 
Solhees, 165, 
Sophia, 23, 
Sodom, 114, 
Sultan's Stone, &. 
Surbass, 203. 
Surgawich, 181. 
Sychem or Sychar, 79. 
Tall, 176. 
Tekoah, 118, 
Te-ne-ree, 4, 
Tortosa, 24. 
Tripoli, 32, 189. 
Tyre, G4. 
Uwur, 209. 
Uzzi, 102. 
Ye-ad, 187, 
Zib, 71. 
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PREFACE. 


Ir may be thought presumption in me, to put 
forth this little book; of the Religion and Manners 
of the Mahometans, &c. after what so many great” 
and learned men, and travellers, capable of mak- 
ing their observations with the greatest exactness, 
have published on the same subject; and indeed, 
I thought an offer towards a publication of my 
poor memoirs to be so: but I was importuned by 
many of my friends; and upon a serious consider- 
ation of the intent of their request, I was pre- 
vailed with to do it, hoping I might thereby be a 
means of doing good to some one or other. 

I may undergo the censures of some but I hope 
not of the best, and most candid men. I do not 
pretend to give an exact and methodical account 
of what I have observed ; for I am sensible that I 
have not the abilities which are required in a per- 
son that writes such an history: only, I beg leave 
to say plainly, I have the most valuable qualifica- 
tion of an historian on my side, 1. e. Truth. 

* I never thought, till importuned thereto, of 
exposing my observations to public view; I had 
many objeetions in myself to the contrary, and 
great reluctancy, which the reader may guess at: 
but I have now launched out, and therefore in- 
treat the reader, chat he would pass by the inaccu- 
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racy of the method, the meanness of the style, 
and any errors that happen to be seen ; though I 
know of none material. 

One thing I will desire of the learned reader, 
which is, that if the Arabic words in any place be 
not rightly written, he will please to take notice, 
that I aimed at the vulgar sound of the words, 
and writ as near as I could to their way of speak- 

Sing. And moreover, I cannot pretend to a per- 
fection in the Arabic language; which was the 
occasion of that mistake in page 41. of the first 
edition, where the Arabic was not truly englished ; 
but I have since procured a just translation of it. 
If I happen in any place to be mistaken in pongt 
of time, it is not wilfully done; and therefore I 
hope the reader will overlook it. 

I might have contrived it so, as to have made 
‘a much larger book of it, if I had thought fit; 
but I was willing it should be tor every body's 
reading, and theretore would not make the price 
tog great. 

I have hinted at some miétakes in authors, who 
are persons of great learning and worth, and 
whose names I acknowledge myself unworthy so 
much as to mention, were it not for ‘the sake of 
truth, which ought to be the dearest thing in the 
world to every man ; and upon that account aloné 
I have made bold to mention some things, in 
which I am sure they have been ngisinformed. 
What I speak I know to be true; nor have I re- 
cited things merely upon hearsay. 

I question whether there be a man now in Eng- 
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land, who has ever been at Mecca; and if I 
were assured of it, yet I would never take encou- 
ragement from thence to tell the world any thing 
but truth; if I should, I am sensible it would be 
but a bad testimony of my repentance for my 
apostasy, and I dread the thoughts of so doing ; 
so that the reader may be assured of my sincerity 
in the following relation. 

But after all, itis not to be expected, but that 
I shall come under the censures and reproaches of _ 
some; yet this is my comfort, who is there that 
ever published a book of this nature, and did not 
come under censure? You must give him leave, 
(say they, in a way of proverb, ) travellers must be 
allowed to tell what st ies they please; it is better 
to believe what he saith, than to go and seek out 
the truth of it. I have borne much more than 
this ere now; but censure is no proof. If I have 
committed any error, it is an involuntary one, and 
I shall be glad to be informed of it, and will cor- 
rect it; but for such men as are partial in thgir 
censure, or critics atrandom, and find fault for 
the sake of finding fault, I think they are more 
unreasonable than the people I came from, and 
therefore I desire no familiarity with them. 

In the sixth chapter, which contains an account 
of the Mahometan faith and worship, it behoved 
me to be as exact as I possibly could ; and there is 
nothing material, as far as I can remember, that 
I have omitted. 

The seventh chapter which treats chietly of the 
Mahometans’ pilgrimage to Mecca, where Mahomet 
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was born, (though some deny that he was born 
there, yet it is universully believed among the 
Turks) and of their visit to his tomb at Medina, 
I think to be very exact as to truth; though the 
method and wording may need an apology. 

How many stories have been scattered about in 
the world, concerning Mahomet’s tomb? As of 
its hanging up by the virtue of a loadstone, &c. 
which are all as false as any thing can be. 

The story of the pigeon, which is said to have 
been taught by Mahomet to pick corn out of his 
ear, and which the vulgar took to be the whispers 
of the Holy Ghost, hath no better foundation, that 
ever I could learn, than a castle (or his tomb) in 
the air. And since I came home, I have seen 
many books, some of which have treated of Algier 
in particular, and others of the Mahometan reli- 
gion in general; which are stuffed with very great 
mistakes, I speak not this to raise a value for 
what I have here written; for I protest, I am 
ashamed, and in pain about publishing it, not- 
withstanding the encouragement iny friends have 
given me, because I am sensible I want ability tu 
ilo a thing of this nature asl ought. But whatever 
the success of this book may be, I declare my 
principal end in its publication, is giving glory to 
God, by whose gracious providence I am released 
from slavery, and brought again into my own na- 
tive country, wherc there are no means of salva- 
tion wanting, and where the blessed doctrine of 
Jesus is.established, and the Holy ‘Trinity adored. 

Jt is a shame, indeed, to Christians, to take a 
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view of the zeal of those poor blind Mahometans ; 
which in the following account, will be found to be 
in many things very strict. If they are so zealous 
in their false worship, it must needs be a repri- 
mand to Christians, who are so remiss in the true. 
And, I pray God they may take the hint, and 
learn thereby to bless the goodness of God, that 
he hath continued his gospel to them, while such 
avast part of the globe is devoted to a‘vile and 
debauched impostor. 

It was as I have read, the many heresies, and 
blasphemous errors, broached in that, and the 
preceding ages, which provoked God to deliver 
the eastern churches over to cursed Mahomet, and 
to remove the candlestick out of its place. God 
grant the same cause may not have the same dire- 
ful influence on us; but that all, professing Chris- 
tlanity, may both entirely believe the doctrines of 
our blessed Saviour, and sincerely conform their 
practice to their belief. And though the former, 
in some instances, may seem difficult to reqgon, 
and the latter to corrupt nature; yet both duly 
and humbly considered, will be found to be our 
reasonable service. And, according to the best 
of my capacity, I see not much difference between 
a man’s refusing to believe the mysterious doc- 
trines of our religion, because they exceed his 
reach and comprehension, so long as they are 
clearly revealed; and his denying to obey the 
practical, and moral precepts of Christianity, be- 
cause some of them are not suited to his humour 
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and complexion, and adapted to his own scheme. 
We must have a new religion to please all; but 
the old must and will stand, in spite of the gates 
of hell; for our Lord hath assured us, that they 
shall not prevail against it; and, that he will be 
with his church to the end of the world, whereso- 
ever it may be transplanted for the sins of men. 

I cannot but gecommend to all parents, an early, 
religious education of their children ; and to take 
al] imaginable care, in their tender years, to in- 
struct them well in the principles of Christianity - 
for I am apt to think, had I myself had as little 
knowledge as some have, who are taken slaves, I 
had been for ever lost. And I am verily per- 
suaded, that many poor ignorant souls, which 
have turned Mahometans, would never have done 
what they did, had they been catechised as they 
ought. No man knows how far the benefit of a 
good education may extend. 

I think myself obliged to make an apology for 
calling the ‘Turkish Imam, or Emaum, priest, and 
their Mosques churches; but I hope the reader 
will pardon it, because I knew not well, other- 
wise, how to express myself so as to be undcr- 
stood. 

The second edition was printed without ny 
consent; nay, I knew nothing of the matter, tll 
they had yone about half way. I have wished 
since, I had then published an advertisement, 
that I would in a little time print a second edi- 
tion with additions. This might, perbaps, have 
puta stop tothe press ; for I scarce ever saw 
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a book printed on worse paper and so incorrect: 
but this must not lie at my door. 

I was very unwilling to reprint my book ; but 
I have been informed, that there hath been a 
great demand for it (especially in London) and, 
that it is the best account of the Mahometan 
religion we have extant in our language: I will 
say, itis as true as auy, for I wrote from my 
own knowlege, which I never yet heard any En- 
glishman did; nor indeed could he, unless he 
had been in the like unhappy circumstances with 
inyself. 

Several have been very urgent with me, to have 
it printed at London, assuring me, it would meet 
with good acceptance. Upon this, I endeavour- 
ed to recollect some things which had slipt me 
in the first edition; and many soon occurred. 
These have been placed under their respective 
heads. Besides which, there is Consul Baker's 
letter in this edition, which could not be in that, 
because I had not then a copy of it. This [ can- 
not but look upon as a very material addition ; 
for it was what I nay call the ground-work of my 
deliverance. ‘There are some small alterations 
also made in the style, many mistakes corrected, 
several things which were misplaced put into 
somewhat better order, and two cuts, viz. of the 
several postures of the Mahometans in their pub- 
lic worship, and the temple at Mecca; so that tt 
may very properly be called, the third edition, 
with additions and amendments. 

The late Mr. Lowndes, who was so long secre- 
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tary to the Treasury, had a great desire to see 
and converse with me. Accordingly, when I was 
some years since in London, Consul Baker took 
me to him. Amongst other discourse, he told 
me, He was proud that he could say, he had seen 
an Englishman who had been at Mecca; and 
withal, assured me, if I would accept of some 
place, he would use his interest to procure it for 
me. But I waved it in the best manner I could, 
for some private reasons. 

I have been often reflected upon for my apos- 
tasy; which I desire to bear with patience. 1 
deserve abundantly more than this; however, I 
have this to comfort me, that they are, for the 
most part, ignorant, or vile persons, whose cen- 
sures are not much to be minded: nay, I do not 
remember, that I have been once reproached for 
it by any of learning or piety. I do not pretend 
to excuse what I did; but whether it was volun- 
tarily, or I was a true Mussulman, let any judge, 
when they have considered what hazard I ran in 
making my escape. I was in a much fairer way 
for honour and preferment in Algier, than I could 
expect ever to have been in England. 

I have several Ictters by me which I sent my 
father while I was in Turkey, and found after my 
return; but shall not trouble the reader with 
them. Inclosed in one of them, is a letter to him 
from Mr. George Taylor, (who was master of the 
vessel wherein I was taken) dated the 22nd day 
of October, 1682, from Algier; in which are 
these words, speaking of me, “ I have not seen 
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him these thirteen or fourteen months; but do 
hear, by all that come in company of him, that 
he hath still a Christian heart, which I hope will 
continue with him to the end of his days,” 

I do not know of any thing material I can far- 
ther add, as to the Religion and Customs of the 
Mahometans ; and therefore my book, though I 
am sensible it is tery imperfect, 1s @s complete 
now as T can make it. 


J. P. 
Exon, 
May 28th, 1751. 
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Containing an account of the Author's being taken. 
Of an Insurrection designed by the Slaves, but 


disappointed. Of the manner of selling Slaves 
in Algier. 
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W HEN I was about fourteen or fifteen years of 


age, my genius led me to be a sailor, and to see 
foreign countries; (much contrary to my mother’s 
mind, though my father seemed to yield to my hu- 
mour) and having made two or three short voy- 
ages, my fancy was to range further abroad; -for 
which I sufficiently suffered, as in the sequel of 
the story will appear, 

I shipped myself on Easter Tuesday, anno 1678. 
with one Mr. George Taylor, master of the Speed- 
well, of Lymson, near Exeter, (Mr. Aldermgn 
George Tuthill, of Exon, Owner) bound to the 
Western Islands, from thence to Newfoundland, 
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from thence to Bilboa, from thence to the Cana- 
ries, and so home, had God permitted. We got 
¢ @ Newfoundland ; and our business being 
dq there, with a fair wind we set sail for 
Bilboa; and after we had been out about 40 days 
‘from Newfoundland, coming near the coast of 
Spain, (which we knew was the place where the 
Algerines used to haunt for poor ships that come 
from the westward,) we looked out sharp for 
ships, avoiding all we saw; but especially did we 
look gut in the morning, at sun-rising, and in the 
evening, at sun-setting. The day in which we 
were taken, our mate, Mr. John Milton, was early 
at top-mast-head, and cried out, A sail! The 
master asked him, Wherer At leeward, replied 
the mate, about five or six leagues. And so, to 
be brief in my relation, about mid-day, being al- 
most overtaken by them, (the enemy being but 
abouta mile distance from us,) our master said, 
it will be in vain for usto make our flight any lon- 
ger, seeing if will be but an hour or two ere we 
shall be taken, and then, probably, fare the worse 
if we continue our flight. I may leave any pcer- 
son to judge what a heartless condition we were 
in; but still we could not forbear kenning the 
ship, that unwelcome object, which, devil-like, 
was eager in the pursuit of us. All hope now 
failing, there being no place for refuge, we hauled 
up our sails, and waited for them. As soon as 
the pirate came up with us, the captain being a 
Dutch renegado, and able to speak English, bid 
Us hoist out our boat; which we could not do 
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withoet much trouble and time, by reason that « 
few days before, one of our mien,in a great storm, 
was washed over-board, and 1 myself was so 
scalded with boiling water, as to be disabled for 
working; so that we had but four men that were 
able: and therefore, before we could make half 
ready to tioist out our boat, they came aboard us 
in their own. 

[being but young, the enemy seemed to me as 
monstrous ravenous creatures; which made m@ 
cry out, O Master! I am afraid they will kilt us 
and eatus. No, no, child, said my master, they 
will carry us to Algier, and seil us. 

The very first words they spoke, and the first 
thing they did, was beating us with ropes, saying, 
Into boat, you English dogs! And without the 
least opposition, with fear, we tumbled into their 
boat, we scarce knew how ; which, when they had 
loaded, they carried us aboard their ship, and di- 
ligent search was made about us for money, but 
they found none. We were the first prize they 
hed taken for that voyage, though they had been 
out at sea about six weeks. As for our vessel, af- 
ter they had taken out of her what they thought 
fit, and necessary for their use, they sunk her; 
for being laden with fish, they thought it not 
worth while to carry, or send her home to Algier. 

About four or five days after our being thus 
taken, they met with another small English ship, 
which also came from Newfoundland, with fivegr 
six men aboard; which was served as ours was: 
and two or three days after that, they espted anc- 
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ther small English vessel, with the. like number of 
men aboard, laden with fish, and coming. fronr 
New-England. This vessel was, at their first 
view of her, some leagues at windward of them, 
and as there was but little wind, they were out of 
hopes of getting up to her; they therefore used 
this cunning device, viz. hauled up their sails, and 
hung out our English king’s colours, and so ap- 
pearing man of war like, decoyed her down, and 
@onk her also. 

Two or three days after this, they touk a fourtlr 
little English ship, with four or five men aboard, 
laden with herrings, of which they took out most 
part, and then sunk her. 

And last of all, they met with a small Dutch 
ship, with seven men, laden partly with pipe 
staves ; which they also sunk. This ship was, 
as one of the before-mentioned, at a great dis- 
tance to windward from them, when first espied, 
and they used the like stratagem to decoy her 
down, viz. put up Dutch colours; but when the 
Dutchman came so near as about half a league 
from him, and perceived him to be a Turk, he 
. began te luff up with all his sail, but to no pur- 
pose ; for ere it was night, he was overtaken. 

I would advise my countrymen, when at sea, to 
avoid all ships they see, unless they are in great 
distress; because many have been in this manner 
taken, who might otherwise have escaped. 

Fhis being a summer’s voyage, in which sea- 
son of the year, their ships are usually but very 
badly manned, (the reason is, because their 
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camps are out at this time of the year, of which 
hereafter,) I think the Algerines had not above 
thirty oF forty fighting men aboard ; so that there 
was a great Inclination amongst us to rise, and 
venture our lives for our liberty ; and we had no 
sinall encouragemcnt, considering tuat we were 
near thirty new-taken slaves, besides between 
twenty and thirty old slaves brought with the 
pirate out of Algier; for such they usually bring 
to sail the vessel, and to do all the ship’s work 
for them, while the new slaves are put into irons 
in the hold, and for a month’s time are not able 
to stand on their legs, nor suffered to come upon 
deck, being confined either to sit or lie down, 
without the least provision of bedding to ease 
themselves, In this sorrowful case we were, in- 
somuch, that we were almost weary of our lives ; 
for you may imagine, that the food we had to 
sustain nature, was answerable to the rest of thcir 
kindness ; and indeed, this generally was only a 
little vinegar, (about five or six spoonfuls,) half a 
spoonful of oil, and a few olives, with a small 
quantity of black biscuit,,.and a pint of water a 
day. 

Well, as I hinted, a platform was laid for our 
mutinying, and the old English slaves were as 
fully resolved as the new. The Purtezara, (which 
is, a8 we may call him, the boatswain’s mate, an 
Englishman, who had the rigging, and other iron 
work, in his disposal,) was of the confederagy, 
and had engaged to supply all the rest with some 
— weaon or other. I think, the first adviser of an 
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insurrection, was one Mr. James Goodridge, now 
of Exon, who was one of the old slaves, and a 
cabin-servant ; and in order to it, brought down 
two naked swords, and a pair of pincers, to loose 
the iron bar on which we were shackled. All this 
while none of the Spaniards, or staves of other 
nations, knew any thing of our design; and we so 
ordered it, for fear we should be discovered by 
them, that only the English and Dutch were privy 
to it. The night being come when we were re- 
solved to rise, and in order thereto, had loosened 
the iron bar on which we were shackled, the 
heart of the Dutch master flagged, and so a stop 
was put to our design; whereas, had we been all 
unanimous, the thing might, and in all probability 
would have been accomplished with a great deat 
of honour and profit; for it was in the time of 
Ramadan, (their month of fast,) when they eat 
meat only by. night; and therefore, in the morn- 
ing, somewhat before day came, they would in all 
Jikelihood, have been all fast asleep. This was 
the time when we designed to put our plot in prac- 
tice ; but the Divine Providence had further trials 
for us (especially for me) to undergo; as will 
appear in the progress of this history. 

And now with a fresh westerly wind, we entered 
the straights by day, which the Algerines seldom 
attempt to do during their wars with us, fearing 
our men of war. When we came almost in sight 
of Algier, the boatswain of the ship was ordered 
to logse the slaves that were in irons; who coming 
‘down with a candle, and finding that the key 
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which was put into the end of the iron bar was 
broken; O ye English dogs, said he, what, your 
design was to rise! and after we were loosed, and 
brought upon deck, he presently told the captain 
of it, wno immediately fell into a very great rage, 
and caused Mr. John Milton, of Lymson, our 
mate (who sat at the end of the bar on which we 
were shackled, and so was suspected to open the 
key, as indeed he did) to be called forth to the 
bastinadoes. Accordingly, he was forthwith laid 
down on the deck, and had his arms turned and 
held behind him, one man sitting on his legs, and 
another at his head; and in this posture, the cap- 
tain, with a great rope, gave him about an hun- 
dred blows on his buttocks; but he would not 
confess the fact, generously choosing rather to 
suffer himself, than to bring us all under the basti- 
nadoes also. 
Soon after our arrival at our undesired haven, 
viz. Algier, we were carried ashore to the captain’s 
house, and allowed nothing but a little bread and 
water that night. The next morning, (as their 
custom is, ) they drove us all to the Dey’s, or King’s 
house, who makes his choice, and takes the pen- 
gick, i. ec. the eighth part of the slaves for public use, 
and the saine part of the cargo. After which, we 
were all driven from thence to the battistan, gr 
market-place, where Christians are wont to be 
sold. There we stand from eight of the clock in 
the morning, until two in the afternoon, (which 
is the limited time for the sale of Christians, ) and 
have not the least bit of bread allowed us, during 
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oe stay there. Many persons are curious to 
come and take a view of us, while we stand ex- 
posed to sale; and others, who intend tu buy, to 
seé whether we be sound and healthy, and fit for 
service. The taken slaves are sold by way of 
auction, and the cryer endeavours to make the 
most he ‘can of them; and when the bidders are at 
a stand, he makes use of his rhetoric, Behold, 
what a strong man is this! What limbs he has! 
He is fit for any work. And, see what a pretty 
boy this is! No doubt his parents are very rich, 
and able to redeem him with a great ransom. 
And with many such like fair speeches does he 
strive to raise the price. After the biddcrs have 
done bidding, the slaves are all driven again to 
the Dey’s house, where any that have a mind to 
advance above what was bidden at the Battistan, 
may; but then, whatsoever exceeds the bidding 
in that place, belongs not to the pickaroons, or 
pirates, but yoes to the Dey. 

As to the city of Algier, it is situated on the side 
ofa hill, and its walls are adjoining to the sea. 
The tops of the houses are all over white, 
being flat and covered with hime and sand 
ps floors. The upper part of the town is 
not so broad as the lower, and therefore at sca 
itgooks just like the top-sail of a ship. It is a 
very strong place, and well fortified with castles 
and guns. There are seven castles without the 
walls, and two tier of guns in most of them; but 
in the greatest castle, which is on the mole with- 
@ut th. gate, there are three ticr of guns, many of 
them of an extraordinary length, carrying 40, 50, 
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there is at the higher end of the town, within the 
walls, another castle with many guns. And more- 
Over, on many places on: the walls, towards the 
sea, arc great guns planted. It is well walled, 
and surrounded with a great trench. It hath five 
gates, and some of these have two, some, three 
Other gates within them; and some of them 
plated all over with thick iron ; so that itis made 
strong and convenient for being what it is, a 
nest of pirates. 

About two or three leagues west of Algier, is a 
town of considerable bigness. I never was so 
fiear it as to be able to give an exact description 
of it; but I was informed that it was one entire 
stone, which I[ can hardly give credit to. They 
have a tradition, that a Christian woman was ene 
chanted there, and therefore call it Cub. ef Ro- 
meet, i.e. The cupola of a Christian woman. 

About ten miles off Algier, to the westward 
also, is a pretty little town called Bleda, accoin- 
modated with fine gardens, full of all manner of 
fruits, and plenty of water; insomuch, that there 
are upon the river grist mills, which is such a 
rarity as I scldom, or never saw in any other part’ 
of that country. In this town I lived many years 
with my sccond patroon. It lies in a spacious 
and pleasant plain, called Jateeja, adjoining to an 
hich mountain, on which live a rude sort of people 
called Cabyles, who speak a language different 
frain that of the ‘Turks or Moors; cf whom I 
shall have occasion to make mention hereafter. 
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This town lying so near to Algier, and being 
so exceeding pleasant and delightful, many Turks 
marry and reside there; so that there is no need 
of keeping garrison there, as they do in most other 
towns within the territories of Algier. This Ma- 
teeja, or plain, contains about twenty miles in 
length, and six or seven in breadth. It is very 
fruitful, and abounds with many handsome farin- 
houses. There are several markets weckly kept 
on it. The Turks do frequently (for their diver- 
sion) take their muskets, and make a progress, 
two or three in a company, through this plain, for 
ten or twenty days space, living at free quarter, at 
one farmer’s house or other, none daring to refuse 
them; and many times they abuse their wives too; 
these, and many more injuries and abuses the poor 
Moors suffer from the Turks of Algier, which 
makes them very uneasy under their government ; 
insomuch, that I have often heard them say, that 
they wished the Christians would come and take 
Algier, assuring themselves, that they should have 
better usage from them. 

Farther west, almost a days journey, is another 
town, called Mylliana, a small but handsome town. 
- West of Mylliana, about fifteen miles, is another 
town called Mazuna, where the Turks keep gar- 
rison, Farther west, about three or four days 
journey, is a town called Mustegollem, where the 
Turks keep garrison also. And the farthest town 
in the western territories of Algier is Tillimsan, a 
town of great note in former days, before Maho- 
met began his imposture: and indeed, by its strong 
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walls and gates, and the ruins thereof, which I 
saw, it seemed so to have been. This is a place 
abounding in all sorts of curious and delicious 
fruits. And the women and boys here are re- 
puted the fairest, and most beautiful in all the 
Algerine dominions, even to a proverb. Here the 
Turks keep garrison also. When I went into 
their great mosque, (i. e. their place of public 
worship) I admired the great door thereof, which 
was a folding-door, and all solid brass, or belt- 
metal, with curious workmanship wrought on it. 
This great gate, they say, was found by the sea- 
side, supposed to be some wreck, and was brought 
from thence by a Marabbot (or saint) on his 
shoulders to Tillimsan, which is about twenty. 
miles. Which Marabbot lies intombed just before’ 
the said great door. 

To the northward of Tillimsan, joining to the 
sea, 1s a strong fortified town called Oran, held by 
the Spaniards ; of which I shall speak anon. 

Eastward of Algier, there is scarce a town worth, 
taking notice of, (for I have frequently travelled 
it) until we come to Constantine, which lies above - 
two hundred miles from Algier. Thisis the great- 
est, and strongest town they have in all the eastern 
parts of their dominions. It is situated on the top 
of a great rock, so that it needs no walls for its 
defence. It is difficult for horses fp set up to it, 
the way being steps hewn out in the rock. Here 
the Turks likewise keep garrison, and the Bey or. 
General hath his dwelling-house. The usua} way 
of executing great criminals here at Constantine, 
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is pushing them off the clift. About two days 
journey east of this place, is another town adjoin- 
ing tq the sea, called Beladernah by the Moors, 
but in our maps Bona; 4 sea-port town for small 
vessels, or Gallies. It is walled, very fruitful, and 
hath a strong castle built on the top of an hill, in 
which also the Turks keep garrison. 

A few leagues east of Bona, is a little island, 
which is inhabited by the Genoese, whose chief 


employment is dragging for coral. Both the Al- 


gerines, and Tuniseens claim a right to this island, 
and therefore the Genoese pay tribute to each. I 
know not certainly how much they pay, but if I 
mistake not, it is an horse-load of coral every two 
months to each. Th@ Turks being unskilful in 
fishing for this coral for their profit, permit the 
Gaoese to dwell here, and have the free enjoy- 
ment of their own religion. 

Westward of Bona is a little town called Cool. 
And west of Cool, another called Bugia, lying 
also by the sea-side, where the Turks likewise 
keep garrison. Here Sir Edward Sprague, in the 
year 1670, destroved several of their ships that 
were got under the castle for protection, which 
played briskly on the English with their cannon. 

South, or rather south-east of Algier, about 
three or four days journey, are two towns, the one 
called Piscree, the other Zammora, both garrisons. 
They lie near to the Sahra, or desert, which is all 
sand, and therefore produces no sort of fruit but 
dates, which always prosper best in sandy coun- 
tries. 
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~ CHAP. It 


Containing an accottnt of the Algerines behaviour 
when-at sea: and their superstitious addressing 
the Marabbots for success. : 


Tue first thing the Algerines do when any ship 
comes home from cruising, is with all expedition 
to take every thing out, ballast and all;,and then 
career ‘again, and tallow all under water to the 
very keel. Having so done, they take in all again 
as fast as they can, and when they are ready, and 
fit to put to sea, a signal is given for any that will 
to come on board, and they refuse none that offer 
themselves, whether they be able, or unable, old, 
or young. The gunners have two parts or shares 
of what is taken; and the soldiers the same; the 
slaves that labour, some two, some three, and some 
four, but it goes to their Patroons; and all the rest | 
have one part. 
The guns being fired, they all take their leave | 
of their friends, saying, Allah smorla dick ; i.e. 1 
leave you with God. Their friends usually return, 
Attah Deumlick weara ; i. e. God give you a good " 
prize. And here it is to be noted,’ that if there be 
several ships go out together, then the captain” 
which was first registered, is admiral of the said 
ships; and ‘none-can be registered & captain, un- — 
tithe bring in eight Christian ‘slaves, that so the © 
governor may have the pengick ; i. e. the one eighth 


And ‘every ‘such captain ‘has, when he diés, in 
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hondhr of him, an ancient staff set up at the head 
of his sepulchre, and every sabbath-day, which 
with them js Friday, his surviving relations hang up 
their flag on it; and this they do for many years 
after his decease. | 

At their return from sea, if they have taken any 
prize, all the slaves and cargo are sold by way of 
auction; and all sorts of people, whether Turks, 
Moors, Jews, or Christians, have their liberty to 
adavaice in bidding; and after the money is paid 
mwhich is bid, every person receiveth his part, or 
parts. 

The Algerines are a very timorous sort of peo- 
ple, willing to sleep in a whole skin, and therefore 
care not how little they fight; but shew them- 
selves wondrously valiant upon poor small mer- 
chant-men. But many times they have made 
some attempts on great merchantmen, and have 
come off with shame and broken bones. And this 
is not much to be admired at, because they have 
no order in their engagements, neither is there any 
punishment for such of the inferior soldiers as fight 
not. 

They dread much our English men of war, and 
when we have war with them, will seldom venture 
in or out the Straights-mouth by day, but chiefly 
in the night time, and that when they have a brisk 

' wind, keeping‘as near as they can with safety to 
‘the Barbary shore. And they were more especi- 
- ally afraid to do it, while Tangier was ours. «But 
. ifthey have peace with us, though they have war 
_ with all Christendom besides, they wil) not then 








scruple to pass the Straights- Wouth by day, more 
than by night. + : 

I have often heard them say, that there are 
none like the English to give them chase; ‘‘ For 
“as for other ships, say they, when they have 
“ chased us a while, and see no great probability 
*‘ of soon overtaking us, they will give over their 
‘‘ pursuit; but as for the English infidels, they 
‘* will chase three days after they have lost us. 

When they are in the Straights-mouth, they 
make a pathering of small wax candles, which they 
usually carry with them, and bind them in a bun- 
dle; and then, together with a pot of oil, throw 
them over-board, as a present to the Marabbot, 
or saint, which lies intombed there on the Bar- 
bary shore, near the sea, and hath so done for 
many scores of years, as they are taught to -be- 
lieve ; not in the least doubting, but the present 
will come safe to the Marabbot’s hands. When 
this is done, they all together hold up their hands, 
begging the Marabbot’s blessing and a prosperous 
voyage.* And if they at any time happen to be 
in a very great strait, or distress, as being chased, 
or in a storm, they will gather money, and do like- 
wise. Besides which, they usually light up abun- 
dance of candles in remembrance of some dead 
Marabbot or other, calling upon him with heavy 
sighs, and groans. At such times also they collect 


*Here is true Sergius; this is exactly or a pro nobis, and in- 
deed their whole religion is a miscellany of Popery, Judaism, . 
and the Gentilism of the Arabs; as may be seen in Dr. Prideaps’s 
exceltently writtén life of Mahomet, 
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money, and wrap it in a piece of linen cloth, 
and make it fast ‘to the ancient. staff of the ship, 
so dedicating it to some Marabbot; and there it 
abides till the arrival of the ship, when they be- 
stow it in candles, or oil, to give light, or in some 
ornament to beautify the Marabbot’s sepulchre.- 
For these Marabbots have generally a little neat 
room built over their graves, resembling in figure 
their mosques, or churches, which is very nicely 
cleansed, and well looked after. There are seve- 
ral of them about Algier, to which the women on 
Fridays flock to pay their visits, and perform their 
salah, or prayer, begging of the Marabbot to hear 
and answer their petitions. Many people there 
are who will scarce pass by any of them without 
lifting up their hands, and saying some short 
prayer. And*so great a veneration have they for 
these Marabbots, that they will hardly believe one 
another, unless oath be made by one or other of 
them. 

But to return to their custom at sea. If they 
find no succour from their before-mentioned rites 
and superstitions ; but that the danger rather in- 
creases, then they go to sacrificing of a sheep (ortwo 
or three upon occasion, as they think needful), which 
is done after this manner : having cut off the head 
with a knife, they immediately take out the entrails, 
and throw them, and the head overboard; and 
then with all the speed they can (without skinning) 
they cut the body into two parts by the middle; 
‘and throw one part over the right side of the ship, 
and the other over the left, into the sea, as a kind 





of propitiation. Thus these blind infidels (as the 
papisis do, to whom they really seem to -be.a-kin 

in several things,) apply themselves to imaginary 

intercessors, instead of the living and trae God, 

whw alone is able to command the swelling,-and 

mounting billows of the sea to be quiet and still. 

As I intimated before, they are wondrously 
valiant against a weak enemy, and vigerous in 
their chase after small vessels; and so careful are 
they that nothing may hinder their speed, that they 
will scarce suffer any person in the ship to stir,’ 
but all must sit stock-still, unless necessity other- 
wise require. -And all things that are capable of 
any motion, must be fastened, or unhanged, (even 
the smallest weight,) lest the pursuit should be 
something retarded thereby. 

But as they are eager upon a small ship, so. if 
it happen at any time that they chase a great one, 
they will slack their pace as soon as they come 
near enough to apprehend what she is; of if at any 
time they see a ship preparing to fight them, their 
courage is apt to be very soon daunted: Many 
ships of twelve, ten, or but ight.guns, have escaped 
their hands very manfully, whilst the Turks have 
come home shattered, and with shame. _ Many in- 
stances of this nature might be related, but I will 
only mention one, which happened not long before 
- I came away out of the country. 

There was an Alverine.at sea, and he met with 
a Dutch vessel, sich as I well remember, had but 
tens guns, and it may be about sixteen mea; where- 
‘aptbe Algerine had between twenty and thirty 





pany wer was very jell siainiiil The Dutch ves-~ 
sek: by courage got clear, and. the cowardly Alge- 
_Yine made haste home much: shattered, and re- 
ported . that he had fouglit with a great Flushing 
privateer ; and it past all for truth. But it hap- 
‘. pened, that ‘a few days after, the same Dutch mer- 
_echantman was met by another Algerine of about 
_the same bigness with the former, and the poor 
Dutehman having lost some~of his men, and 
others wounded, and being much disabled, was at 
last forced to yield, and was brought into Algier, 
to the great shame of the other Algerine, who was 
sufficiently checked for his cowardise, and had 
mueb ado to escape the bastinadoes. So that the 
Algerines are not in truth such daring sparks as 
they are thought to be. And I verily believe that 
many ships, much unequal to them in strength, 
. might escape being taken, if they would but appear 
brave, a look them boldly in the face. 


CHAP. III, 


An account of the Turks’ manner of eating. They 
are much addicted to the cursed and unnatural 


sin of Sodomy. 


| Ir may not be altogether frivolous, or unaccept- 
able, to give you a very brief account of the Turks’ ) 
manner.of eating. 

Their low round-table being. cee not above 
three or: four inches from the floor, they all: sit 
down cross legged, as tailors do when they are at 





work on their shopboard’ having a napkin that 
reaches all round to wipe with. The victuals be- 
ing put on the table, every one says his. grace, 
(more it is to be feared, than thousands of such as 
call themselves Christians do) and that is, Be isme 
allah; i.e. In the name of God. The same ex- 
pression they use in all things they set about, to 
the shame of those who pretend to more, and yet 
have not God in all their thoughts, as the Psalmist 
speaks of some wicked men. The meat is always 
seasoned before it comes to the table, so that they 
niake use of no salt-there. Neither are knives, or 
forks of any use then, because the flesh which they 
boil is always cut into pieces while raw, (and so is 
what they roast) and after that, they parboil it, 
then take it out with the liquor, and then put in 
the flesh again, with roots or cabbage, or what the 
season doth afford, cut small, together with a little” 
pepper, herbs and onions; after which they pour 
in a small quantity of the liquor again, and stew it 
so long, that it is no very hard matter to shake the 
flesh off the bones; this they call by the name of 
terbeea. The sauce for it is an egg beaten with 
the juice of a lemon. 

With the remainder of the before-mentioned 
liquor they make a dish which they call pillow. 
They take two measures of this, and one of 
rice, or burgoe, i.e. Wheat boiled, dried, and 
ground not very small. When the liquor boils, 
the rice being w&shed, or the bdurgoe unwash-_ 
ed, is put into the pot; ‘in a little time the 
liquor is soaked up, and the pot taken off the fire. 


sso 0i(‘éRELI@HO' AND 2S 

- Théy then- melt :some Watter'to an-oil, and pour 
it: into. the pot, and keep it close covered; after 
which they take out the rice of duryoe with, a 
spoon into a dish, and form it in the shape of a 
sugar-loaf, shaking. pepper over it. The butter 
should be pretty much seen in the dish around 
the rice. | 

Another dish they call dolmah, of which there 
are divers sorts, as sueoane dolmah, 1. e. onion dol- 
mah; for dolmah signifies to fill. They take large 
onions, skin them, and cut both ends; then cut 
them half way in by the side, and take out several 
skins or parts, filling them with their meat, which 
is minced very small, putting a little rice, pepper, 
and salt mixed together. The bones they put in 
the bottom of the pot, next stew the onions so 
filled, then a little water not covering the onions, 
and so let it stew. They also wrap such minced 
flesh in vine leaves, and then it is called yoproci- 
dolmah ; the name of this leaf is yoprock. Some- 
times it is done with cabbage leaves, which they 
call lauhna dolmah. ‘The sauce for this is only 
lemon. 

As for roast meat, they cut’ the,flesh into small 
pieces, stick three or four of them upon an iron 
skewer, and so. set’ them before the fire; at the 
cook’s shops, the pieces are no bigger than the 
bowl of:a pipe. This is called cobbod. 

Sometimes, when they have minced the meat as 
above without rice, they make it into little cakes, 
and fry them in a pan with butter; to which they 
give the name of keufia. The sauce is onions 
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sliced thin, and fried in on and so poured 
upon it. | 

What they call mackaroon is some paste made 
only with flour and water, of which they take a 
but as big as a bean, and put it on the middle of a 
wire, rolling it between their i:and till it be two or 
three inches long, and no bigger than the small 
end of a tobacco-pipe; then boil itin water with 
three or four whole onions, and when in the dish, 
imix rt with grated cheese, and pour butter on it, 
as above. 

I could here enlarge upon the several sorts of 
their victuals, and their manner of cookery, which 
I am well acquainted with ; but this would eat up 
too great a partof my little book As they use 
rio knives or forks at table, so neither do they 
trenchers, or plates ; for their tables serve instead 
of them. They usually eat quick, and having done, 
every one returns thanks, saying, el ham do lillalt ; 
i1,e. thanks be to God. 

The table being removed, (before they rise) a 
slave, or servant, who stands attending on them 
with a cup of water to give them drink, steps into 
the middle with a bason, or copper pot of water, 
(soinewhat like a coffee-pot) and a little soap, and 
lets the water run upon their hands one after ano- 
ther, in-order as they sit; and they also wash their 
mouths after eating. 

As for their drink, it is well known that wine 1s 
forbidden by the Mahometan law, (and so is 
swine’s flesh,) aud ‘beer and cyder they are alto- 


gether strangers to; so that their common drink is 
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water; except at some certain times, they make a 
, sherbet with water and sugar. They are great 
coffee drinkers, but coffee is not to quench thirst. 
However, though wine be forbidden, there is no 
punishment for those who offend in this respect; 
and yet none used to drink it, but the rascality. 
For a person of figure and reputation, will by no 
means drink wine, because it is contrary to his 
principles, and so is a scandal to his reputation. 
And as for such as take to drink it, they generally 
do it so immoderately, that they hardly leave off 
till they are drunk, and then they are extremely 
abusive, and quarrelsome, sometimes even to mur- 
der: for there are no good natured drunkards, as 
some among us are said to be; though I am of 
opinion they would be much better natured if they 
were not to be drunk at all. 

When their camps are setting forth, (of which 
in the next chapter) then especially are the sol- 
diery apt to drink, and are abominably rude, in- 
somuch that it is very dangerous for women to 
walk in any by place, but more for boys; for they 
are extremely given to sodomy: and therefore care 
is taken that it be cried about the town, that all 
people take care of their wives, and children. 
And yet this horrible sin of sodomy is so far from 
being punished amongst them, that it is part of 
the ordinary discourse to boast of their detestable 
actions of that kind. It is common for men there 
to fall in love with boys, as it is here in England 
to be in love with women : and I have seen many 
when they have been drunk, give themselves deep 
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gashes on their arms with a knife, saying, it is for 
the love they bear to such a boy. There are many 
so addicted to this prodigious SiN, that they loathe 
the natural use of the women; {such the apostle 
Inveighs against. Rom. i. 97.) And I assure you, 
that I have seen several who have had their arms 
full of great cuts, as so many tokens of their love 
(or rather worse than bestial lust) to such their 
catamites. But this being so inhuman, and wnna- 
tural a thing, I profess, Tam ashamed to enlarge 
further upon it, as I could: but what I could say 
on this subject, must needs be disgustful to every 
modest, and Christian reader; and therefore, I 
think, J am obliged to forbear: only I crave leave 
to make this reflection, viz. “ That intemperance 
“im drinking hurries men on to the worst of vices ; 
‘ and though the inclination of these hot people, 
“and the countenance which is given to such 
“ crimes are two great incentives; yet, avoiding in- 
“ temperance, they would be less liable to them 

As I have observed, when their camps are setting 
out, it isa sort of licentious time, and a rendez- 
vous of all wickedness imaginable; a true account 
of the order, and management of these therefore 
J will now give you, in the following chapter. 


~ 
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# - CHAP. IV. 


An account of the lgerine camps, with the reason 
of them. Of the Cabyles, a rugged people whe 
dwell in the mountains. 


THe Algerines, in the month of April, have 
three several camps go forth; one to the east, ano- 
ther to the west, and a third tothe south; of which 
the first is the greatest, and consists of about an 
hundred tents, each tent containing ‘twenty men. 
The western camp consists of about seventy or 
eighty the like tents; and the southern camp but 
of fifteen. Each of these divisions hath a bey, or 
general, who gives so many thousand pieces of 
eight monthly for his place to the dey, or governor 
of Algier; besides which, he is to defray the whole 
cost, and charges of the camp, to make due pro- 
vision of bread, butter, oil, and wheat to make 
burgu, as also flesh for them twice a week, and 
barley for the horses. It is to be observed, that 
every tent have their allowance, which is far more 
than they can dispense with: and therefore, they 
have the liberty to take what they think will serve 
them, and the rest in money, which they divide 
among themselves. 

The bey’s tent is pitched in -the middle of the 
camp, and all the others are pitched so close to- 
gether that a horse cannot pass; and this is so or- 
dered, that there may be but one entrance into the 
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camp, which is dircctly toward the door of the 
bey’s tent, (I suppose for the better security, and 
also) to signify that that way they are to take, 
upon their next removal, to which the door of the 
bey's tent points. Each bey may have. as I con- 
jecture, about four or five hundred miles in his 
circuit, excepting him that leads the southern 
camp, for the country is not far inhabited to the 
southward. Every tent hath sixteen soldiers, one 
oscha, or cook, one otha bashe, or serjeant, one 
beulick bashe, who is above the serjeant, or head 
of a company, (what we calla captain) and one 
vekil harg, or steward, (under the otha bashe) who 
looks after the provision; which amounts, as I 
said before, to the complement of twenty men to 
every tent. 

:- At the end of seven years, an otha bashe is 
preferred to be a beulich bashe, and so by de- 
grees to a higher office, till he comes to be aga, 
or colonel. And with a great deal of splendour, 
he remains in that post for the space of two 
months ; after which, he is not obliged to do any 
service at all, but receives his pay, which ts duly 
brought to him every two months. So that offices 
of this nature, are conferred, without respect of 
persons, In a constant order. 

Each tent hath, moreover, three or tour horses, 
and two or three camels, to carry the provision 
and bageage; and three or four servants are al- 
lowed to drive and look after these beasts. The 
vchil harg, or steward of every tent, bath a horse 
to himself, which carries the tent. These stew- 
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ards go before, with the servants, and baggage, 
and after them go the cooks, with their horses, 
viz. each cook a horse, carrying the utensils, and 
other things belonging to his profession; which 
area very good burden. The cooks go in order, 
one close after another, but always on foot, being 
never permitted to ride on their horses, because 
they have a sufficient burden without them. 

When they come to the place where they intend 
to pitch, as soon as the bey’s tert is mounted, 
every cook, with his respective steward, mount 
their tents all at once. This being done, the cook 
of every tent rides with all convenient speed, to 
fetch water in his goatskins to dress victuals for 
the soldiers, and for them to drink. 

The servants belonging to each tent, make all 
the speed they can to get ready provender, &c. 
for the horses. And the steward is no less busy 
to put all things in order, before the soldiers ar- 
rive: so that when these come to their tents, they 
find all things ready, and have nothing to do but 
to take off their accoutrements, clean their arms 
from the dust, and dispose of them into their pro- 
per places, and then, if it so please them, to spread 
their bedding on the mats, and so lie down to take 
their repose, till the steward awakes them to eat ; 
insomuch, that I am apt to believe, no soldiers in 
the whole world take less pains, and live more at 
ease, than they do. 

In their march, they move but two in a breast. 
each rank keeping at a considerable distance; so 
that a thousand men make a great show, and a 
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very long train. The cayah beulick, or \iev- 
tenant, rides in the van of the army, with two 
hoages, or clerks, each of them bearing a flag. 
The serjeants follow on foot: And then comes 
the aga; and him follows the bey with trumpets, 
drums, pipes, kettle-drums, and such-like war- 
like music. They have a pretty odd way of beat- 
ing their drums, viz. The drummer beats witha 
drum-stick, knuobbed at the end in his right hand, 
upon the head of the drum; and the bottom of it, 
he at the same time strikes with a small wand, 
which he holds in his left hand. 

The bey is accompanied with his spahyes, or 
troopers, who generally wear a crimson cloak, 
woven all in one piece; so that there is no need 
of a tailor to cut, or shape it, only a little joining 
together under the chin, and on the breast; it 
hath a cape to cover the head in case of rain. 
But some of their cloaks are white. On their 
heads they have turbans of red silk sashes. Every 
trooper hath a pack-horse to carry his bedding, 
clothes, and all necessaries, with lis servant rid- 
ing thereon. And every soldier is very neat in 
keeping his arins, and will not suffer the least spot 
to be upon them. 

Tn their march, they are attended with several 
vacces, or water-carriers, to supply them with 
water, which every soldier takes at his pleasure 
with # copper dish, which he hath hanging at his 
side for that purpose: and as soon as the water is 
spent, the carriers ride hastily for more. 

They do not travel very hard, for they march in 
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a day, not above eight, ten, or twelve miles; une, 
less it be at the season of their returning home, 
and then they travel from morning to night. 

The eastern camp makes it return from a town 
called Constantine, about fourteen days journey 
from Algier, after having kept out about six 
months. The western camp stays out about four, 
and the southern about three* months. And as 
soon as ever the very day of their expedition is 
expired, the soldiers will return home in spite of 
the beys commands, or menaces, whether the bu- 
siness and design of it be effected or no. The 
reason und intent of the Algerines setting forth 
these camps, is to overawe the Moors, and to 
cause them to hasten in their tribute to the bey , 
which whether they do or no, I say, the soldiers 
will not stay in the camp beyond their stated time. 

And mow, as I did in the second chapter ac- 
quaint my countrymen with the cowardise of the 
Algerines at sea, (of wich really advantage may 
be made by those who shall atfany time happen to 
be attacked by them,) so [ will here give you a 
little account of their valour by land, which t- 
much like that at sea. 

They know very well, that the Moors, their ti. 
butaries, are but of small courage, and are com- 
monly for a running fight; but if they happen to 
stand, the Turks are easily daunted. But it sel- 
dom happens that the Moors keep their ground, 
except it be some sort of them, viz. Cabyls, who 
live in mountains, and are a very rugged sort of 
people, and care not to pay the tribute demanded. 
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of them by the bey: at which he is enraged, and 
oftentimes gives toleration to the soldiers, to do 
what mischief they can to thein, to take their cat- 
tle, persons, wives, and children, and gratify their 
base lusts as they please; and also to destroy 
their corn, burn their houses, and ruin their vine- 
yards, if in their power so todo. These Cabyls 
dwell in small houses, but little better than hog- 
styes; and the Moors who live in the plains, dwell 
in tents of hair-cloth. 

I do not wonder to sce the cruelty and barbarity 
they often use towards poor Curistians, whilst 
they are so inhuman to those of the Mahometan 
religion with themselves, as to destroy them and 
theirs for a small matter. [Tor frequently, the 
cause of falling out between the Moors and the 
bey is very trivial; it may be, for not paying in 
full to two or three shillings; or something as in- 
considerable. But after all their resistance and 
obstinacy, the Moors are (inost commonly) so dis- 
tressed by numbers, that they are forced to come 
and submit themselves to the bey, paying the full 
sum demanded, to petition for their wives and 
children, and pay dearly for their ruggedness. 

Many of these Moors never knew what a Chris- 
tian is. I have travelled eastward and westward, 
to the utmost bounds of their territories; and I 
remember, when I was journeying with my patroon 
trom Bona, which is some hundreds of miles east- 
ward of Algier, we did every might quarter in the 
Moors’ tents ; and they would, men, women, and 
children, flock to see me; and I was much ad- 

Ia, vou 
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tired by them for having flaxen hair, and being of 
a ruddy complexion. I heard some of them say, 
Behold, what a pretty maid it is! Others said, I 
never saw a Nazarene (i. e. a Christian) before. 
‘T thought they had been (said some) like unto 
Hallewfs (or swine) but I see now that they are 
Benn Adam (or children of men.) 

The Moors arg a people much given to sloth, 
for after sowing time they have little to do, nor do 
they betake themselves to any thing, but only wait 
for the harvest; at which time their corn being 
cut, and brought all together, they immediately 
tread it, and winnow it, and then put it into great 
pits, in the open field. The mouth of these mut- 
mors, or pits, is but small, but within the cavity is 
much greater; being dug all round, and of some 
considerable depth. They put straw into the bot- 
tom, and round by the sides of those pits, and 
then they put in their corn, and so cover it over 
with earth, laid’ on some sticks, and straw upon 
that, on the mouths of them, which they cause to 
be even with the surface of the ground; so that 
by this means their corn is preserved when they 
are put to flight by the bey, but much damnified, 
being kept in so damp a place, instead of a barn. 

They never dress or dung their ground, as we 
do, and yet they have great plenty; for it is a 
common thing to see ten, sometimes fifteen, yea, 
twenty stalks, shoot up together; nay, I have 
heard told of sixty, or more, which is wonderful ! 
This plenty is of wheat and barley, for rye and 
oats they have nonce; and truly they have no 
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need of them, for as many of our country people 
feed on rye; so they feed on barley, and most of 
their wheat they sell in towns, and markets, to 
raise the money exacted of them by the Turks. 
And as our horses are fed with oats, so theirs with 
barley. 

These Moors are so very lazy, that they make 
their wives saddle their horses while they go to 
ease themselves, which they are ashamed to do in 
a plain and open place, and therefore go a pretty 
way off, accounting it a great piece of rudeness to 
do it in the sight of another. As for their wives, 
they are, indeed, little better than slaves; for 
they do not only what is properly women’s work, 
but grind all the corn used in the house, and 
fetch all the wood and water on their backs, and 
oftentimes at a considerable distance. They also 
bake their bread, daily, on earthen pans, and milk 
their kine, and do all other things of the like nature, 
that are to be done. And notwithstanding all 
this, ifthey have any vacant time in the day, they 
employ it in grinding ofcorn; which they do with 
such cheerfulness and singing, that I have often 
admired how they could go through so much work 
without complaining, much more, how they could 
do it with so much pleasure. 

The women are not permitted to eat at the 
table with their husbands, but, must take what 
they are pleased to leave them. Their fare is 
generally bread and milk, and cuska seu, which is 
made of meal and water. They take a little meal, 
and sprinkle water on it in a broad wooden plat- 
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ter, and then stir it about with the palm of their 
hand, till it becomes as small seeds, or gunpow- 
der; when they have done this, they put it into a 
cullender, which they set on the mouth of the pot 
that is boiling on the fire with victuals, &c. Ina 
little time, the steam gets up through the cushka seu 
(in the cullender,) and it becomes altogether of a 
lump, then they turn it out into a platter, and 
beat it abroad, and so mix it with butter. After 
this, they turn out of the pot that is boiling, the 
broth, &c. upon the cuska seu, and almost cover it 
with the liquor, which in a little time it soaks up, 
and then they eat it with their hands, making use 
of no spoons, I. e. in the country amongst the Boors. 
Their fare, therefore, being so mean, and yet the 
women not being suffered to partake of it with 
their husbands, one would think it should be but 
a small encouragement to marriage. I am per- 
suaded our country dames would esteem it so. 
This leads me to give some account of the Alve- 
rines’ way of marriage, which I shall, therefore, 
do in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Algerines way of marriage; and the great 
lamentation the women make for their dead hus- 
bands. Also their way of teaching children. 
And of the ill usage I received from Mustapha, 
my first Patroon, Sc. 


"Duere is no such privilege allowed among the 
Turks as wooing or courting their mistresses; nay, 
a man is not permitted to speak one word to her 
whom he intends to make his spouse, nor to have 
the least glimpse or sight of her, till just before 
such time as he is to go to the nuptial bed with 
her. | 

The father of the damsel usually makes up the 
match ; though there are some persons who make 
it their business to be match-makers, (a dangerous 
employment in Europe, and too often a curse- 
procurer:) when matters are adjusted, and every 
thing agreed upon, the man to be married, toge- 
ther with some of his intended wife’s. relations, 
goes to the Aadee, 1. c. judge, or magistrate, and 
before him draws up some small instrument in 
writing, wherein he promiseth to pay so much to 
his wife, which shall be for her sadock, or join- 
ture; and there is an end of the matrimony, with- 
out any further ceremony or formality, as of, I 
John take thee Joan, &c. The father of the dam- 
sel promiseth little or nothing, but, it may be, will 
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set forth his daughter with a few fine clothes and 
bedding, or the like, and that is all. | 

The time being come when.they are to bed to- 
gether, they usually make a little feast, and invite 
their friends, who are to depart, (i. e. the men,) 
immediately after eating their meat; but the 
women tarry till they see the bride-folks in bed. 
After the entertainment is over, the bridegroom is 
put into the chamber alone with a candle, and af- 
ter a little time, the bride is put in to him, and the 
chamber-door made fast; the women, meanwhile, 
waiting without the door. 

Upon notice given, they enter the room, and if 
the bride proves as was expected, express a great 
deal of joy, with loud singing, that all the nvigh- 
bourhood can hear it. If the man and wife agree 
together in love, the before-mentioned sadoc is 
not at all required, because there is no occasion 
for it; but if things happen ill, a divorce com- 
monly ensues, and then the man is liable to pay 
the woman what was the original agreement, and 
maintain such children as are begotten by him, 
during the time of their cohabitation. 

The parties being thus divorced, they are both 
free to marry again, whom and when they please ; 
and itis a thing very common amongst them so to 
do ; for | have known many instances of it. 

It hath been reported, that a Mahometan may 
have as many wives as he pleaseth, though, if J 
mistake not, the number may not exceed four; but 
there is not one in a thousand hath more than one, 
except it be in the country, where some here and 
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there, may have two; yet I never knew but one 
which had so many as three. 

The women (in the country especially,) do, for 
the most part, manifest a great deal of sorrow for 
their deceased relations; especially for their hus- 
bands. Some, if they can, will get their garments 
dyed black, but at least they will be sure to take a 
little oil or grease, and soot, and therewith smut 
their faces almost all over, and make most hideous 
cries and lamentations. The neighbouring wo- 
men usually come and condole, it may be, twenty 
or thirty of them together; who all place them- 
selves round the woman that hath lost her rela- 
tion, making so prodigious a noise, as may be 
heard sometimes near half a mile off; all the 
while scratching their faces with their nails, till 
they make the blood run down their cheeks. 

Thus they continue to do half an hour, and 
more, at a time, every day, for a considerable 
space; and afterwards once a week, or as the fit 
shall take the widow ; and thus in and out, it may 
be, for a whole year. 

The method of the Mahometans’ burials is thus, 
They carry the corpse upon a bier, the head fore- 
most, going along a good pace, and some singing 
before it; when they come to a certain place with- 
out the gate, they pitch (or rest) the corpse, and 
soine who accompany it, perforin two erkaets, or 
prayers. After this, they take up the corpse again, 
and go on to the grave, which is dug pretty broad 
at the bottom, but narrow at the top, just fit to 
putin the corpse, which they always lay with the 
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head towards the Aeb/a; or Mecca. They cover’ 
the body with broad stones, and then throw in the 
earth. Some poor people do usually attend at 
the grave, reciting something which they have got 
by heart. This they do, though they are not 
hired, tor the sake of a piece of bread-cake, and a 
handful of figs, which it is common to distribute - 
at such times. 

As for the burial of Christian slaves, I was in- 
formed, that formerly they would not permit such 
to be interred, but threw their dead bodies into 
the sea. The king of Spain being moved at this, 
purchased a piece of ground for a burtal-place for 
Christian slaves, where they are buried to this 
day. It ts without Bad el wart, or, the western 
gate, adjoining to the Jews’ burying- place, within 
a stone's cast of their own, viz. the Algerines, a 
sandy place close to the sea. 

All the charges a patroon is at in burying his 
slave, is to hire four slaves, for about six-pence 
apiece, giving them also a blanket, or some such 
like old thing, to wrap him up in, and then he 
leaves it wholly to them. In a time of the plague, 
when several die in a day, it is common to carry 
two at once upon a bier, and throw them into the 
same pit. 

The slaves are buried very soon after death hath 
done his office; nay, sometimes, it 1s to be feared, 
before. I have been told of one, who, when he 
was carrying along to be interred, rose up on the 
bier, tothe astonishment of the bearers, and was 
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brought back again to his patfoon’s house, where 
he lived many years after. 

In the country, not one among an hundred 
wears any shoes, but they generally go bare-foot’ 
and bare-legged. The men wear neither shig@, 
nor drawets, and but few of them ary thing on 
their heads; only a flannel wrapt about their bo- 
dies. Some of the better sort, indeed; have some- 
thing like a cloak about them. 

And as for the women, they wear apiece of flannel 
before, down half way the leg, and so behind, pin- 
hing the \wo ends on their shoulders, with skewers, 
or little iron pins; and they have a woollen rope 
about their middle. 

They have great plenty of camels and sheep, as 
well as corn; though (as I hinted) they bestow 
ho dressing at all. 

As for their children, when young, they take no 
pains to bring them to go; but leave them to 
crawl about, tl! they can walk of themselves. 
They teach them to swear by their Maker, as soon 
as they can speak. The female sex are seldom 
taught to read. 

The compendious method which they (i. e. the 
Moors,) take to teach their children to read and 
write, is this, viz. every one hath a thin board of 
oak, scowered white, to write on; their ink 1s 
commonly a little burnt wool, mixed with water, 
and theirpen is made ofa cane; for they hold it to 
be unlawful to write with a quill, as Christians do. 
The scholar being thus furnished, atter some few 
directions, the master speaks the boy’s lesson, 
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which is some of the alcoran, and the boy writes 
it; and having written it, is not only bound to 
read it, but to learn it without book. And thus 
he i is to do every day, till he hath retained a con- 
@iderable part of the alcoran in his memory. The 
boy having learned his day’s lesson, rubs it out, 
and then whitens his table again, to write down 
the next day’s lesson on. 
I have known it to be a common thing (** Though 
* J must speak it with shame, to consider how 
** the Holy Bible, the heavenly oracles, the word 
“ by which we must be judged at the last day, is 
‘‘ slighted and neglected among us’) for traders 
and shop-keepers, and such as have more leisure 
than many others have, to set themselves a daily 
task, to recite so much of the alcoran without 
book, as in thirty days to take up the whole ; and 
“this many continue to do all their lifetime, believ- 
ing that they merit much by it. (“ I wish that 
‘“ Christians were as diligent in studying the 
‘« Holy Scriptures, the law, and the gospel, where- 
‘Sin we have eternal life, as those infidels are in 
“‘ poring upon that legend of falsities, and abomi- 
“ nable follies and absurdities.”) At the end of 
every time they read, in order to remember such 
"a part of the alcoran, they hold up their two hands 
at a little distance from their face, say some short 
prayer, begging a blessing on what they have 
done, then smooth down their face with their 
hands, and so much for thattime. This many do 
in their youth, and retain what they read to their 
dying day. They are, (for the greater part) illi- 
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terate, and yet value reading at an high rate; in- 
‘somuch, that many, to my kdowledge, fiave begun 
their elif, be, te, i. e. as 1 may say, their A, B, C, 
when they have had grey hairs ; and I have heard . 
several say, Ocue mok billet dem! i.e. Qh! that I 
could but read! lamenting much the squandering 
of their youth. 

The pronunciation of Arabic is very -difficult, 
for every letter must have its proper sound. 
Some are gutturd ls, and some must be pronounced . 
from the roof of the mouth, and sometimes the 
mouth must be brought awry to pronounce the 
word aright: .all these things, likewise, the scholar — 
must give ean account of to his master. 

They havea very great veneration for theig books, 
but most especially for the alcoran, cts 
call, caiam allah, 1. e. the word of God: and 
on the cover of it there is written (commonly igf 
golden letters) /a ta messa ha billa metah herat, 
i. e. touch not without being clean, or being wash- 
ed. [Of their cleansing I shall speak hereafter. ] 
Thev will never suffer the alcoran to touch the 
ground, if they can help it; and if it chance at 
any time to fall, they check themselves for it, and 
with haste and concern recover it again, kiss it, 
and put it to their forehead in token of profound’ 
respect. When they hold it in their hands, they 
will never let it be below their middle, accounting 
it too worthy to be touched by any of the lower 
parts. 

If they are going a jamrney, and carry it with 
them, as usually they do, they will be sure to se- 
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cure it well fh’s searcloth, and in a cloth bag, hang- 
ing it undef théir armi- pits. And if at any time, 
they have occasion to go to stool, or make water, 

they must take it off, and Jay it at a distance from 
them, at least one fathom, and then wash before 
they take it in hand again; or if they cannot come 
by any water, then they must wipe as clean as they 
can, till water may conveniently be had (or else 
it suffices to take abdes upon a stone, which I call 
an imaginary abdes, 1. e. smooth heir hands over 
a stone two or three times, and rub them one with 
the other, as if they were washing thein with wa- 
ter. ‘The like gddes siithceth when any are sickly, 
so that to use water might endanger their life.) 
And afjer they have so wiped, it is guwe, 1. e. law- 
ful to@®ke the book in hand again: but they are 
still uneasy, till they come to water. They think 
hey cannot prize the alcoran enough, and that 
there cannot be too much care in preserving it. 

Nay, I have known many that could not read one 
tittle of it, to carry some part of it always about 
them, esteeming it as a charm to preserve them 
from burt and danger. And, if any mishap do 
notwithstanding befal them, they will-rather im- 
pute it to their own demerit, than to any defect of 
‘virtue in the part of the alcoran. 

They have so great an esteem for this book, that 
they will not suffer a scrap of clean paper to lie on 
che ground, but take it up, and kiss it, and then 
out it into some hole or cranny or other, because 
on such the name of Gog om or may be written. I 
save heard them oftentimes condemn the Chris- 
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. ig 
tians for the little regard they bade'to their books : 
for, say they, you will use ‘tl iggeper of them 
to burn, or light your pipes, «af to ‘put to the 
vilest uses. e 

They have a great veneration for idiots, account- 
ing ther: no less than inspired ; and the reason is, 
because Mahomet, when he devoted himself to a 
solitary lise in the cave near Mecca, by much fast- | 
ing, and an austere way of living, greatly impair- 
ed his heaith, so that he began to talk, and behave 
himself like a natural. 

The correction they give scholars, or children at 
work, is beating them on the bare feet; and the 
punishinent inilicted on soldicrs, is beating them | 
on the battocks, and this frequently with such se- 
verity, though the crime be not very great, as to 
make the blood come out through their drawers ; 
and sometimes the flesh mortifies thereupon, s@ 
that they must have some part cut off in order to 
acure. Ifthey are so rigorous, and severe among 
themselves, well may you think what cruelty they 
exercise towards the poor captives ! 

Within eight and forty hours after I was sold, I. 
tasted of their Larbarity; for I had my tender feet 
tied up, and beaten twenty or thirty blows forga 
beginning: and thus was I beat for a considerable; 
time, every two or three days, besides blows now 
and then, forty, fifty, sixty, ata time. My exe- 
cutioner would fill his pipe, and then give me ten, 
or twenty blows, then stup, and sinoke his pipe 
for a while, and then he would at me again, and 
when weary stop again; and thus cruelly woukf 
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he handle me till fis pipe was out. At other times, 
he would hang‘@§é up neck and heels, and then 
beat me misérab y.- Sometimes he would hang me 
up by the arm-pits, beating me all over my body. 
Augd oftentimes hot brine was ordered for me to 
_ put my feet in, after they were sore with beating ; 
* which made them smart exceedingly, and put me 
. to intolerable pain. Sometimes I have been beaten 
on my feet so long, and cruelly, that the blood 
hath ran down tothe ground. I have given an 
_ account in another chapter, of the cruelties I suf- 
fered, and therefore I shall only tell you for the 
present, that I have oftentimes been beaten by my 
patroon so violently, that I have not been able to 
sit for a considerable time. i 
I was sold three times; my first patroon was 
called Mustapha, the ned Ibraham, and the 
‘#hird Eumer: but I nust needs acknowledge, that 
with my last patroon I lived very comfortably. 
But this was not satisfaction; I longed still to be 
gone out of this country, and my chief reason was, 
that I might worship God as I ought. As for the 
Mahometan worship I was persuaded it could not 
be agreeable to his will: and I suppose every one 
myst agree with me herein, when they have read 
aghe account I give of it in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Mahometan faith. The preparation they 
make before they go to their worshipin their 
mosques: and the manner of their worship there. 
Of their hammams, or bathing-houses. The Ra- 
madan fast. 


"Tuoucn a strict outward devotion be found 
amongst the Mahometans, yet almost all manner 
of wickedness and immorality, (except murder and 
theft,) are left unpunished. But as for those who 
are religious in their way, they will not live in the 
neglect of performing their salah or nomas, i. e. 
their worship,* might they gain ever so much. 
Nay, there are some among them so zealous, that. 
after they are reformed from their former extra- 
vagancies, they labour to ake up what they have 
run back in the time of youth by their negiect of 
salah, and in order to fetch up their arrears, they 
will be out of their beds an hour or two before 
day, and having prepared themselves, will be en- 
gaged in their devotion till they are quite tired. 

I very well remember‘my last patroon, who was 
an ancient man, would spend many mornings in this 
exercise. Whilst I was a-bed he would be up, 
and having washed himself as usual, would be at 
his devotion. I asked him the reason of it. He 


* Salah is the Arabic, and nomas the Turkish word for theiy 
worship, or devotion. 
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told me, when h&gwas young he lived in the omis- 
sion of his duty; for as for nomas, he paid no re- 
gard to it; but now he would endeavour to make 
amends for all past neglects. 

Their salah is to be performed five times every 
‘day, at mosque, or church, unless in case of extra- 
ordinary business or hindrance; and even then, 
though they may be prevented at the set times, yet 
they are not wholly excused from the performance 
of it, but are obliged to do it afterwards, either in 
the mosques, or some other convenient place. 

The stated times of public worship are, fist, 
In the morning, when the day-light is broke, 
before the candles are out, be it winter or sum- 
mer; this is called subboh nomas. ‘The second per- 
formance of salah, is near about two of the clock 
in the afternoon ; which is called ezlea nomas. The 
third is about four of the clock, called ekinde nomas. 
The fourth is just after candle lighting, called ac- 
sham nomas. And the dast, about an hour and half 
after night, called gega, or el asheea nomas. 

In all these times of service they differ as to 
the number of their devotions, (which are all taken 
out of the Alcoran,) and also the manner of per- 
forming them; in both which they are very exact, as 
‘I shall further acquaint you by and by. And I be- 
lieve I may be bold to say, that hardly any man 
hath éver given so full, and punctual a description 
of the manner of their worship, as the sequel con- 
tains. 

I shall speak, first, of the care and pains they 
take to prepare themselves, ere they can set about 
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their devotion. And, next, of their behaviour in 
the performing of it. 

First then, concerning their preparations. In 
the morning, as soon as they are up, the first thing 
they do is, going to the necessary house, carrying 
with them a pot of water, somewhat like a coffee- 
pot, holding about a quart. After they have eva- 
cuated, they take the pot in their right hand, 
and let the water run into the left hand, and 
therewith wash their posteriors, &c. [Note, that 
when men make water, they do it in the same pos- 
ture as women do; the reason of which is, lest the 
least drop should fall upon their clothes, or even 
their shoes; for they hold, that urine doth defile 
as much as ordure ;} and thus they keep washing 
ull the pot of water is all spent; which being done, 
they take another pot of water, and turning up 
their sleeves above the elbow, therewith wash their 
hands, first of all, three times; then they fill the 
right hand full of water, and soop it into their 
mouth, and with the right thumb rub the right 
jaws, and with the right fore-finger rub the left: 
which being done three times, they fill the right , 
hand again with water, and snuff it up into their 
nostrils three times, as often blowing their nose. 
After which they wash their face three times, then 
wash their arms up as far as the elbow; then wet 
the right hand, and with the left take off their cap, 
bringing their right hand over their naked head, 
(for they shave their heads weekly;) then they wet 
both hands again, and thrust the two fore-fingers 


into their ears, rubbing the ears behind with the 
13. y Y¥ 
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two thumbs; and then wet their necks with the 
two little fingers. They also wash their feet very 
well, as far as the ancles. And, in the last place, 
they wet both hands again, and then hold up the 
fore-finger of the right hand, saying, Za allah 
ellaliah, Mohammed Resul Allah, i. e. There is but 
one God, and Mahomet the prophet, or messenger 
of God; and holding up the fore- finger when they 
express these words, is done to signify the unity. 
Now when they have washed, or taken addes in 
the morning, it may serve for the whole day after, 
with this proviso, viz. that they keep themsclves 
clean, i. e. from going to stool, and making water, 
and breaking wind backward, and from the least 
sign of blood on any part of their body; for if they 
discover the smallest speck of blood, it is thought 
to make them unclean as much as any of the other 
escapes: and if it be no more than the scratch of 
@ pin, they must wash aguin after it, before they 
can go to their worship. Or if after they have 
taken abdes, they find the least drop of candle- 
wax on their hand, they must take a fresh abdes, 
because the place under the said wax was not wet. 
Three times a dav, at least, they take abdes ; 
but thev must do it five times, 1f they are not satis- 
fied of their being clean. They are so very cere- 
monious in these matters, that they commonly keep 
the nails of their fingers closely pared, because 
their fingers arc always in the victuals when they 
eat, so that the fat or grease is apt to gather un- 
der their nails, and so to hinder the water from 
penetrating there, when they take abdes; and 
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therefore to have long nails is not gaise, i. e. law- 
ful. But yet they say itis more lawful for those 
that live in the country, because their food is not 
so gross as theirs who live in towns and cities is. 
And besides, seeing their labour is mostly about 
husbandry, and consequently the earth gathers un- 
der their nails, which the water can easily soak 
through, the country people are not so strict in 
paring of their nails. 

If they chance to sleep between the times of 
prayers, then they must also take a fresh abdes ; 
and the reason is, because they are not sure whe- 
ther they brake wind in their sleep or no. 

Nay, I assure you, I have secn many go out of 
the mosque in the midst of their devotion, to take 
a fresh abdes; because the former hath been spoil- 
ed sonie or other of the forementioned ways. 

The performance of salah is incumbent upon 
the female sex, as well as the men; though I think 
there are few of them but Jive in the neglect of 
it, for they are never permitted to enter into their 
mosques; nay, it would be thought rude in them 
to be seen there. And besides, it is more difhcult : 
for the women duly to perform sad/uh upon another 
account, viz. because they must be very careful to 
watch their menstrua; for while these are upon 
them, there is no performing of sadlah. 

I have been very particular in relating these 
their preparatory ceremonies, because they think 
themselves strictly obliged to be most exact and 
critical in the observance of them. 
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After having thus done, they are fit, and in a 
readiness to go tothe geamea, i.e. the public place 
of worship, whither they immediately hasten (after 
the clerk hath called from the top of the tower or 
steeple.) In none of their places of public devo- 
tion have they any pews or scats, but the area is a 
plain beaten floor, like the floor of a malt-house, 
spread all over with thin mats of rushes, excepting 
near the emaum or priest, where they lay carpets. 
Their galleries they have likewise spread with the 
same. But they have nothing of any fine orna- 
ments in these their geameas or mosques, neither 
pictures, images, or any thing of that nature; but 
the walls are naked white, for they utterly abhor 
images, or any thing like them. They blame the 
papists for having so many trumperies in their 
churches, and have a greater respect for protest- 
ants, because they have not the like. I once had 
a draught of an English ship, which I hung against 
the wall; but my patroon perceiving it had a cross 
in its ancient, obliged me to biot it out, and then 
seemed well enough pleased with the picture. 

When they come to the door of the geamea, 
they slip off their shoes, or rather slippers; for 
the upper leather, which is either red or yellow, 
scarce covers half the instep, without any quar- 
ters, except about half an inch high above the sole 
at the heel: these they clap one sole against the 
other, and so go in bare foot, and lay them down 
before them, kneeling down, and bring their back- 
parts on their heels, as for a resting place. 
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Now, being all in readiness, the emaem (emaum ) 
or priest*, in the front, upon equal ground with 
the congregation, and his back towards them, the 
mezzins or clerks are ready to observe his mo- 
tions, being placcd in a little gallery by themselves 
for that purpose. But before the emaum begins, 
they (i. e. the clerks) stand up, and speak out so 
loudly, that all the congregation may hear them, 
in a curious tune, Allah waik barik (or ekbar) 
Allah waik barik; Ashaed la Allahe ill Allah, 
ashaed la Allah ill Allah; Ashaed Mohammed ra- 
sul Alluh, ashaed Alohammed rasul Allah: alla 
Sallah, hy alla Sallah: Hy alla Fellah; alla Fellah; 
Watacum alia Sallah, watacum alla Sallah: Allah 
waik barik (or chbar, &c.) 1. e. God is great; God 
is great; I testify (or declare) that there is no 
God besides God; I testify that there is no God 
besides God: I testify, that Mahomet is the mes- 
senger of God; I testify, that Mahomet 1s the mes- 
senger of God. Haste to prayers; haste to pray- 
ers; haste to a good work, haste to a good work, 
Now prayers are beginning; now prayers are be- 
ginning. God is great; there is no God besides 
God, &c. (Much the same words they use on the 
top of the steeple, when they call them to service, 
&c.) In the clerk’s saying the last words, all the 
congregation bring their two thumbs together, 
and kiss them three times, and at every kiss they 
touch their forehead with their thumbs, and then 


*There is no such thing as ordination of the Emaum, as I 
think, or ever heard; but the Dey appoints him. 
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words as at first; which being done, the emaum 
sits still (or rather sits and kneels at the same 
time, as I hinted before) about a minute, with his 
hands on his thighs, and fixing his eyes upon the 
ground, says a short prayer; at the end of which, 
he looks about over his right shoulder first, and 
then over his left, saying, salem maelick at each; 
i.e. welcome (viz.) my angels; or, peace be to 
you (for the Turks hold, that every one hath two 
angels to attend him, especially at the time of 
their service or worship) this is called two erkaets, 
or two messes. You must observe, that every one 
in the congregation doth use the very same ges- 
tures with the priest, and that all at once, in Or- 
der; and the clerk’s speaking loudly in the audi- 
ence of them all, is a sufficient token when to bow 
or rise; and note, that they all stand with their 
faces one way, i. e. towards the keblah, or the tem- 
ple at Mecca, in the midst of which is a place 
called beat-alluh, or the house of God. 

At the conclusion of their worship, and after all 
the erhaeZs are over, the emaum who officiates at 
the very upper end of the mosque, being kneeling 
in an oval place in the wall, and turning his face 
towards the congregation, (and so consequently 
his back is towards the hebluh) who are all upon 
their knecs, and imitate him, takes out his 7esbea 
(Teshih) or beads, which are ninety-nine in nume- 
ber, and have a partition between every thirty- 
three; these they turn over, and for every one of 
the first thirty-three, they say, Subhan Allah, 1.-e. 
Admire God. For the second thirty-three, they 
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say, El han do l Allah; i.e. Thanks be to God: 
And for the third thirty-three, Allah waik barik. 
All which being ended, the emaum, with the whole 
assembly, hold up their hands at a little distance 
from their faces, putting up their silent orisons ; 
and to conclude all, smooth down their faces with 
their hands, take up their shoes, which lie before 
them, and so go their way. 

This is the manner after which they behave them- 
selves in their public worship, which lasts about a 
quarter of an hour. 

And here I shall give you an account of the num- 
ber of erkaets which they perform at every time of 
service. And, 

First of all, for the sobbob nomas, or morning 
service ; as soon as they come into the geamea, 
they perform two erkaets silently by themselves, 
and then wait till the time of service, (which is 
when it is day-light, before the candles are out ia 
the mosque) and then they perform two more with 
the emaum. At this time of service the emaum 
speaks aloud, so that all the congregation may 
hear him. 

The second time of their service is (as I said) 
about two of the clock in the afternoon, which they 
call eulea nomas ; at which time they hoist up a 
white flag on a pole, on the top of the steeple 
(i. e. about an hour before service begins) to give 
notice to people that they bein a due preparation. 
At this time, when they enter into the gcamea, they 
perform four erkaets by themselves, four with the 
emaum, and four afterwards apart by themselves. 
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The emausm now speaks 80 — that he cannot be 
heard. 

The third time of service, which they call ekinde 
nomas, is about four of the clock in the afternoon, 
and is performed exactly as the second was, ex- 
cepting performing four erkaets, after the emaum 
has done, by themselves. 

Acsham nomas, being the fourth time of service 
is a little after sun-set, which they perform with 
candle light. About a quarter of an hour before 
it begins, they have a short form of singing with 
the emaum, who reads a sentence, and then he and 
they sing. They always sing one thing, and one 
tune goes with it, viz. allahum solle, wasalem alla 
Seyedena, wa moulauna Mohammed, wa alla Seye- 
dena Mohammed, i.e. O our God, be favourable 
to, and let peace be upon our lord, (master) and 
teacher, Mahomet, and upon the family of our 
lord, (master) Mahomet. This singing is not 

farz, i. e. d matter strictly and universally enjoin- 
ed as a duty by express command, but only seunet, 
{or sunnah} i. e. a voluntary devotion. At this 
fourth nomas, the erkaets which they perform, are 
three with the emaum, who now also speaks with 
an audible voice, and two afterwards by them< 
selves. 

The fifth and last time of their service is, viz. 
gega, or el-ashcea nomas, about an hour and half 
after the fourth, the lamps continuing burning in 
the geamea all that while; at their entering into’ 
which, they perform four erkaets by themselves, 


four with the emaum, who then speaks two with 
13. Zz 4% 
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an audible voice, and two:softly, and five afterwards 
by themselves. Note, that those erkaets or pray- 
ers, which they perform before, and after the 
emaum, are called seunet, i. e. voluntary devo- 
tions ; and those performed with the emaum, are 
styled farz, i.e.commanded. At the end of every 
two erkaets, they look over their right and left 
shoulder, as I told you before the emaum did, 
viz. to salute the angels. But before they turn 
their heads they.say this prayer, viz. Atte hy- 
jatu, lillahe wasale watu waite ubatu. Which 
is in the lesser chapters or prayers. 

They seem to be very devout in the time of 
their worship, fixing their eyes on the ground just 
before them, not in the least gadding or wandering 
with them. 

Friday is their gemahgune, or sabbath ; but yet 
on that day there is but little difference in their 
devotion from that of other days, excepting, that 
the hatteeb, i. €. a priest, which is above the 
emaum, then officiates, and that at one of the 
clock, and for about the space of an hour; after 
which, he mounts a pair of stairs, (about six or 
seven) with a staff in his hand, and there makes a 
sort of a short sermon, about a quarter of an hour, 
or a little more, and then performs sallah, as the 
emaum doth at other times. 

At this time of their worship, the gates of the 
sity, (Algier,) are shut, and many shut their. shop- 
windows during service; and some, that are more 
zealous, will not open their windows all the after- 

noon, but walk, and recreate themselves; but af- 
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aer the fourth time of service, (or acksham nomas, ) 
or rather a little before, not only the gates of the 
town, but all the shop-windows are shut, and 
their buying and selling, and work, are all over 
for that day. And _ although the town is very po- 
pulous, yet very few people are to be seen in the 
streets after candle-lighting, and the shops are 
seldom opened again till sun-rising. After the 
gega nomas benlick bashes, i.e. captains, walk the 
streets to see that no disorders are committed. 

On their sabbath, the women flock out by thou- 
sands in the morning, to visit the sepulchres of 
their deceased relations, weeping over their graves, 
and petitioning to them; and when they have 
done, they will carefully weed, and cleanse them 
from soil and dirt. . . 

Many people among them have their bury- 
ing-places walled in, with a door to enter at, 
which places are very clean, and whitened with 
Jime. Tlie women also pay their visits to the Ma- 
rabbots, (of whom J gave you some account be- 
fore, chap. 2.) which have laid entombed, it may 
be, some hundreds of years before; and to them 
they petition also: and, indeed, this is most of the, 
liberty the women have ; nay, many of them can- 
not attain unto this: Though, as I observed before, 
they are equally obliged to perform sallah” with 
the men. And as for their liberty in conversation, 
it is as little; for though some may pay their vi- 
sits one to another, upon occasion, yet they never 
unveil themselves till the man of the house (af 
then present,) depart. 
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| ‘If there bé two, three, or four families in one 
house, a8 many times there happen to be; yet they 
may live there many years, and néver see one ano- 
ther’s wife. But perhaps you will say, that it is 
odds but that the women may at some time or 
other, be accidentally seen by the men, coming in, 
or going out.: But in answer to that you must 
know: that the men are seldom within doors in the 
day time, (especially those of the poorer sort, who 
often thus live many families under one roof;) ard 
when they chance to come home to their houses, 
before they enter at the door, they usually speak 
aloud these words, viz. Ammiltreak, i. e: Make 
way! At the hearing of which, every woman 
scuds into her house from the court, (for every 
house hath a court, in the middle four square, and 
on every square there is a room; and above there 
are three galleries, or balconies, all round, from 
whence you may look down into the court.) The 
tops of their houses are all flat, beaten floors madé 
with lime and sand. It ts very seldom, that any 
mien are to be seen onthe tops of their houses 5 
itis looked upon as very rude to be there: the 
geason of which is, because, as their houses are, 
generally speaking, of an equal height, it would be 
easy to go from the top of one to another, and so 
be able to look into the neighbouring courts, and 
by this means, see other men’s wives. Though 
some men of note have low ‘valls ‘on the tops of 
their houses, to prevent any attempts of this na- 
ture. 
As for the men, they never visit ore another at 
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their houses ; nay, it is not esteemed civil or de- 
cent for one married man to inquire for another 
at his house. Nay, what is more, it is thought a 
rude thing to ask of any person, Sir,*where is 
your house? Or, Where do you live? I myself 
once spoke iimocently to one when in Egypt, say- 
ing, Whereabouts is your house in Algier? And 
he took me up somewhat roughly, and said, Why 
do you ask that question? My shop is in such a 
place of the town. 

The doors of their houses are always kept fast 
latched, for the men have no business at each 
other’s houses; only the bakers’ boys go aboat 
the street, making a loud noise, to take people’s 
bread, and carry it to the bake-house. Upon 
this, the women within come, and knock at the 
inside of the door, which the boy hearing, makes 
towards the house. The women open the door a 
very little way, and hiding their faces, deliver the 
cakes to him. Which when baked, he brings to 
the door again, and the women receive them in the 
same manner, as they gave them out. If there be 
a negro-woman slave in the house, she goes to the 
door; but if they are poor people, the woman of 
the house must go herself. : 

The water-carriers also (who are for the most 
part Moors) go about with a large copper pot on 
their shoulders full ‘of water, crying, hab elma, 
i.e. will you have any water? Those who want,- 
knock within the door, as above. Way being 
made, the Moor goes in, empties his pot, receives 
his money, and away, without making any ‘stay. 
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Many get their living only by this; though it is 
commonly thought some of these water-carriers 
are frequently employed by the women to procure 
gallants for them, especially when their husbands 
@re out of town. | 
"The manner of the Turks’ complimenting, if 
equals, is putting the right hand on the left breast 
with a little bow, and kissing each other’s cheek ; 
though sometimes without kissing. If an inferior 
comes to pay his respects to a superior, he takes 
his superior’s hand, and kisses it, afterwards put- 
ting it to his forehead. But if the superior be of a 
condescending temper, he will snatch away his 
hand as soon as the other hath touched it; then 
the inferior puts his own fingers to his lips, and 
afterwards to his forehead; and sometimes the 
superior will also in- return put his hands to his 
lips. As for the Moors, if they are equals, they 
will hold fast each other’s hand, striving to kiss it 
several times; and they will ask how each other 
do; but in all their compliments, they never ask 
one the other, how their wives and children do. 
They take care of that for a reason well enough 
known. They never take off their turbans, as we 
Jo our hats, in complacence to one another ; nei- 
ther do they stand bare in the greatest presence: 
Nay, they are never uncovered even in their 
mosques when they are at their worship, but wear 
their turbans while they are at prayers. 

‘The women, (as | intimated before,) wear veils, 
so that a man’s own wife may pass by him in the 
street, and he not have the least knowledge of her. 
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They will not stop to speak with men, or even 
their own husbands, in the street. They always 
go bare-footed within doors, except it be wet 
weather, and then they wear their thin slippers, 
which some have of silver, but in their chambers — 
they always go bare-foot. They keep their houses 
very clean, and wash them so often and well, that 
they may go out of their chambers into the court 
bare-foot without dirting their feet: Their shoes 
they generally leave in the entry or passage. 

The Algerines never take either apprentices, or 
hired servants, into their houses, because they are 
a people given so much to jealousy, (and truly 
they have reason enough for it on both sides, ) that 
there would be but little love or content under 
their roof, if they should. And, therefore, such 
as have occasion for servants, do buy slaves, and 
bring them up to their household work, as our 
servant-maids are here in England ; who, as soon as 
they have done up all their work in the house, are 
usually allowed the liberty to go abroad, and visit 
their countrymen, commonly bearing each a child 
with them; and if the child be a boy it rides on 
the slaves’ shoulders. 

Slaves in such places do always strive to get into” 
the children’s affections ; which, if they can, fare 
much the better for their sakes. For oftentimes 
faults are connived at, and many blows forborn 
upon the child’s account, lest it should grieve too 
much to see the dear slave punished. 

Fhe Turks are but seldom jealous of their slaves, * 
though it is thought oftentimes they are made 
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euckolds by them, and that by the solicitations of 
the patroonas, or mistresses themselves; for it 
would be dangerous presuniption for the slave to 
dare to make the least item that way without en- 
couragement from his mistress. My second pa- 
troon’s wifé, was, I am persuaded, very unfaithful 
tohim: I have reason to think she was intimate 
with a neighbour. in the town. Many a tempta- 
tion did she lay in my way, though not by word 
of mouth, yet by signals; but I made myself igno- 
rant of her meaning, and so, (I bless God,) es- 
caped the snare. 7 
I have heard of some who have suffered much 
like J oseph, for refusing to comply with the las- 
civious desires of their mistresses, who, like Poti- 
phar's wife, have forged a quite contrary story to 
their husbands, which has occasioned the pvor 
slave to be severely beaten, and afterwards to be 
sold. 
They have many hammams, or wash-houses, to 
-bathe themselves in; which they go into almost 
naked, only with a thin white wrapper on. There 
are several, whose business it is to give attend- 
ance, and they are very ready to do it, as soon as 
: any person comes. When any go in, they leave 
their clothes in an outer room, put ona pair of 
clogs, or pattens, and so walk with their guides 
into the hot places; where after they have been 
for awhile, they grow into a great sweat, and hav- 
ing continued in it for some time, they have their 
arm-pits shaved by their guide, and then retire in- 
to.4 private room, where they have their pudenda 
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also shayed, accounting it .yery oo ta have. it 
otherwise: after which, they lie down on. the 
‘smooth. pavement, and one of the guides or ten- 
ders; being ready with a glove made of coarse 
stuff, or camblet, without fingers, and stuft with 
something for that purpose, rubs their bady all 
over, and cleanses it from filth; this they are 
very dexterous at, for as they are rubbing most 
parts of the body, they will bring the rolls of 
filth,’ (like a worm, it may be, two inches in 
length,) under the glove upon the person’s arm, 
that he may see what need he stood in of cleansing, 
And I profess, I have often wondered to’ see:so 
much filth come off from a single person, consi~ 
dering how frequently they use thus to bathe, or 
wash. ee 
_ Having washed all over, and at last with soap, 
the tender for awhile leaves every person to hime 
self, to. throw water on his body; and this they 
may have from two cocks, one hot, the other 
cold, which run into an earthen pan, or else @ 
great bason of marble; so that they may make the 
water of what temper of heat, or cold, they please ; 
having thus done, and taken aédes, the tender 
waits with wrappers, one for the upper, and the“ 
other for the lower parts of the body; which hay- 
ing put on, the bathed person comes out. into a 
cogler room, and there lies down awhile tll bis 
sweating is well over, and then puts on his clothes 
again; and at his going out, the tender sprinkles 
rose-water on hig face. And all these refreshing a¢- 
] 4. 3 A 
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commodations may be had for three or four 
pence. 

The time of the men’s coming in, is tin one 

o’elock in the afternoon ; and then the women take 
their turn of bathing, till it be candle-lighting. 

I mention these hammams in this place, because 

they are not only designed for recreation, and 
keeping the bedy clean, but chiefly upon a religious 
account; because upon some occasions they can- 
not perform sallch without thus washing the whole 
body. ' As for instance, if they have lain with a 
whore, or be it with their own wives, or if their 
nature has gone from them in a dream; then the 
first thing they do, is going to one of these ham- 
mams, where they wash their body all over, so then 
take abdes, and are fit for sallah. 

And I really believe, that few, or none of them 
would venture to perform sallah, being in any of 
the fore-mentioned circumstances, without washing 
their whole body, might they gain never so much. 
Wherever they are, be it at sea, or in ‘the camp, 
yea, let the weather be never so cold, they cannot 
be easy till they have washed. Nay, the most neg- 
ligent among them, and such as scarce perform 
sallah throughout the whole year, will be sure, if 
in any such circumstances, to wash themselves, 
take abdes, and then perform a few erkaets. 

_ ‘Now the great and fundamental article of the 
Mahometan faith, which chiefly makes them mus- 
sulmans, or believers, consists in these words, La 
Allah Illallah Mohammed Resul Allah, i. e. there 
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is-but one God, and Mahomet his prophet, or the: 
messenger of God: or thus, there is no God, 
(i. e. true God,) but God, and Mahomet is the 
messenger of God. | : 

For the saying of these words, be it but once in 
aman’s whole life, all his’ debaucheries and sins 
(they say,) shall be forgiven, and he shall assured- 
ly get to heaven, though for some time he may lie 
in hell till his sins are burnt away :* i. e. suppos- 
ing he be a mussulman; for Mahomet will make 
intercession for him, and obtain his release. But 
fora Christian they have no charity; for they 
say, that let him live never so well ali his days, 
yet all is in vain; for without — in Maho- 
met, there can be no salvation. 

I remember a story that was teld me, not fo- 
reign tothe matter in hand, and I believe it was 
true. 

A Turk and a Greek were in company together, 
and the Greek had with him his sister, who was a 
very beautiful woman. The Turk, among other 
talk, said, That is a pretty woman; why dost thou 
not lie with her? She is my sister, replied the 
Greek. What then, quoth the Turk, thou wilt 


* This is very much like the Romish purgatory, which, 
(among the Papists,) is an invention tu get money by. It isa 
plain cheat, to any observing man; and, for aught I know, a 
doctrine of the most damnable consequences of any in their 
whole religion: and we may challenge the consistory of car- 
dinals to produce one place in Scripture, which in the sense 
of any rational man, can be supposed: to prove it. I do not 
find the Turks make the use the Papists do of it. 
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never go to.hell the sooner, for to hell thou wilt yo 
whether thou liest with her or no. | : 
~The Mahometans hold the doctrine of the bless+ 
ed Trinity to be the greatest blasphemy ‘imagin- 
able: for most profanely say they, Was God ever 
married to beget a son? They will not hear of 
the Son of God with any patience. — It is true, they 
own Christ to be a great prophet, and born of the 
Virgin Mary; so they have it in their alcoran 
very often hinted, Husa Ebn Mariam, i. e. Jesus 
the son of Mary; and they do also acknowledge 
him to be one of the greatest prophets that ever 
has been on earth: but they never own him to be 
the Son of God, (as some have related,) or ac- 
knowledge his doctrine as the last will and word 
of God, and his apostles as ministers of it; for 
all these things they utterly deny, though some 
have asserted, that they believe the Old and the 
New Testament, the law and the gospel: but I say, 
How can it ber As for the law, they do indeed 
pick some things out of it, but yet not in any due 
order, or as it Is there set down, | | 
- For circumcision they observe not on the eighth 
day, as the Jews, but when they please; sometimes 
when the child is two, three, four, or five years 
old. So do they vary from the old law about pay- 
ment of tithes, sacrifices, &c. They do, (or, how- 
eyer should,) pay the fortieth part to the priests, 
and when they kill sheep in a way of sacrifice, 
they distribute them to the poor. 
_ And as for the gospel, it is what I cannot but 
admire at, that any writers, especially learned 
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men, should affirm they believe it; since they do 
expressly deny Christ to be the Saviour of the 
world: and therefore, they who assert THAT MA~ 
HOMET BELIEVED ALL THE ARTICLES OF THE 
CHRISTJAN FAITH, must needs be in the wrong, 
They will hardly bear to hear of those miracles 
which were done by our Lord and his apostles. 
It is true they have some acquaintance with the 
historical parts of scripture, especially the Old. 
Testament, and can give an account of alt the 
prophets from Adam to Christ; but then they will 
have it that they were all of them mussulmans. 
They will tell you that they (viz. their forefathers) 
believed in,all the prophets, and obeyed the mes- 
sages which they brought, and they also believed 
in Christ. So should we (say they) to this day, 
had he been el we daw pe gam her, i. e. the last of 
the prophets, as they style Mahomet. I have often 
heard them argue thus, while our king is living 
we yield ourselves subjective to his laws: but 
when after his decease, another succceds him, it is 
highly reasonable we should obey any new laws 
made by him. So was the practice of all mussul- 
mans in the time of the prophets. : 

Now besides the great and fundamemtal article 
of the Mahometan faith, but now mentioned, 
there are six things, which they are all bound to 
believe; the disbelieving of one which will exclude 
a person from being a true Mussulman. 
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| I. 
Amam to billahe, i, e 
To believe in God, 

If. 
Wa Malaikatehe, i. e. 
And his Angels. 


HI. 
Wa Chetubehe, i. e. 
And in his Written Word. 


IV. 


Wa Reseulehe, i. e. 
And in his Prophets. 


V. 


Wayom ilahere, i. e. 
_ And the Last Day. 


VI. 
Wa bilcoder hirehe wa-sherrehe min allahe 
taallah, 1. e. 

And that all things that happen, whether good 
er evil, are disposed by the Providence of God; 
or in the decrees of good and evil by the most 
high God. | : 

These several points the Turks do assent to, 
which is more than most.men (as I am apt to 
think) do imagine the Mahometans know, or give 
any credit to. 
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But besides the one great fundamental article’ of 
their faith, and these six credenda, there are several 
practical duties enjoined them, and which many of 
them do indifferently well observe. As, 


I. 
Shahedet cala mace gettermeckh, i. e. 

Often to repeat the following words in which 
(as I told you) is contained the prime, and fun- 
damental article of their faith, viz. La allah illallak 
ashacd Mohammed resul allah. 


II. 
Seunet etmeck, i.e. 
To observe Circumcision. 


Ill. 


Wa obtas (abdes) olmok, i. e. 
To wash before Salah. 


ew IV. 
Wa Nomas Culmok ; i. e. 
Duly to perform Saliah, or Prayers. 


V. 
Wa zekaet wearmok, i. e. 

And to give such a part (if I mistake not, the 
fortieth) of their gettings to the poor: but this 
command but few perform aright, 

VI. 
Wa Caeba warmok, i. e. 
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‘And to-go on Pilgrimage to Mecca; (seul) if 
pe sseapaieisini — 


ee VIL. 
}Fa Orouch dootmok, i. e 
And to keep the fast Ramadan. 


All which injunctions some among:them do 
strictly, and conscientiously observe; which, with 
their abstaining from certain things which they. 
account sins, viz. smoking tobacco, eating swine's 
flesh, drinking of wine, &c. makes them to be 
looked on very much: and yet (which is strange) 
there is no punishment for those that do what is 
forbidden by the Mahometan law, or neglect what 
is commanded. For (as 1 observed before) there 
is scarce any sin punished among them, except 
murder, and theft. As for drinking of wine, it is 
flatly forbidden, yet but few of them, in their 
youth, refrain from it, nay the excess of it., But, 
indeed, when they begin to grow old, they usually 
fall in love with money, which bars other extra- 
vagancies. : 

However, though wine be altogether as strictly 
forbidden as swine’s flesh, yet those who. drink it, 
do seem to loathe and abhor the thoughts of. pork. 
And yet on the other hand, I have heard many say, 
that itis more lawful to eat pig, than to drink 
wine; and they give this good reason for it, that 
the former doth satisfy hunger, and. nourish the 
body ; but the latter doth intoxicate so as to breed 
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quarreling, and oftentimes ae ia of 
that is murder. , na 
But to return ¢o the poiits of practical duty; 
the two last of which only I shalt insist on, and 
begin with the seventh, viz. the Fast of Ramadan; 
because the other, viz. going on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, I shall reserve to a distinct chapter. 
As Christians date by the month, so the Turks 
dete by the moon; so that this month of Ramadan, 
or month of fast, doth every year falt back ten, 
or eleven days; amd in the space of thirty-six 
years, or thereabouts; goes round the whole year, 
And here the reader may be pleased to note, that 
they are altogether ignorant of astronomy, and 
héld it to be a great piece of arrogance, and ins 
deed profane, for any to dive into those things. 
which belong to that science. And they moreover 
gay, that no man in the world knows when the 
new moon'is, but God alone knows: That nené 
but Christians will presume to inquite inte such 
hidden and abstruse matters. Nay, they think it 
blasphemy to say it will be new moon at such an 
hour or minute. And, therefore, when by reason 
of hazy weather, they are at a loss whether there 
be a new moon, or no, because it is not visible, 
all hands will be looking out to spy it first, if pos: 
sible. While they are thus employed; and are in 
deubt about it, sometimes one, or more will come 
from the hills near the town, and testify that they 
heve seen the new moon; which is immedfately 
taken for truth, and the fast thereupor™’ vegins. 
Many will not believe there is a new moon till 
14. 2 $B 
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they see it. So that they begin their fast’ the next 
day after the moon appears, and fast till they see 
the next moon: waless it so happen that the wea- 
ther hinder the sight of the moon, and then they 
complete thirty days fast, after — have seen the 
Ramadan meon. 

As soon as they see the new moon in sea-port 

towns, they fire a cannon to give notice when they 
are to begin the fast; upon which signal they will 
immediately .make provision for the night, and 
rise every morning, about two, or three o'clock, 
(which I reckon the night) to.eat, and drink, and 
then continue without meat or drink, smoking, 
or chewing tobacco, or taking snuff, (which three 
things are much in use amongst them,) till it be 
half an hour after sun-set. Nay, there are some 
so scrupulous, that they question whether it be 
lawful for them to go into the room where there 
is a grist-mill, for fear any flour should. get into 
their throats, and through their nostrils. Others 
have been afraid to wash their bodies, lest water 
should soak into their belly through the navel. 
By all which you may see, how —s 
strict they are in their way. 

During Ramadan, there is no difference at all in 
their devotion from that at other times, excepting 
that in the last time of service, at night, there are 
a multitude of lamps lighted up in their mosques, 
‘aad they perform abundance of erkaets, the priest 
saying a great many short prayers with an audible 
voice,-byi as fast as he can speak, so that they are 
no sooner down upon their knees, but they are 
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wp again. Although they carefully keep them- 
selves from wine this month, ‘yet there is a tolera- 
tion for them to walk the streets after night, at 
which times much uncleanness is commited: for 
though the whores as ’well as other women, at other 
times use to veil themselves in the streets, yet in the 
nights of this month they will walk with men in 
men’s apparel, with their hair down about them, in a 
most shameful manner. But though the Turks are 
so very strict, as I hinted, in the observation of this 
their fast; yet if any one be sick, or on a journey, 
and finds himself faint for want of inward refresh- 
ment, he may lawfully eat, or drink; but then he 
must be sure to fast for it afterwards: however, if 
he can deny himself altogether, it is more com- 
mendable. 

I have seen many in the country, to work all 
day very hard, in the most fervent harvest-time, 
who, though they have been ready to fall down for 
very parching thirst, would by no means drink a 
little water till the time came when they are used 
to breakfast. And the reason they give is, be- 
cause they are-not sure of living so long as to 
make it up again in fasting. Nay, they are yet 
more strict, if Ramadan happens to be during their 
pilgrimage to Mecca; for if any do then break 
their fast unseasonably, they must sacrifice a sheep 
for such a default. 

When we were sailing on the Red Sea towards 
Mecca, my patroon (who was an ancient, and cor- 
pulent man) being very faint with thirst, broke his 
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fast voluntarily; bat when we arrived at Mecoa, 
he was not easy till he had fasted so many days for 
it, and sacrificed a sheep into the bargain. _ | 

But if it happen a0, that any do eat and drink 
accidentally, and unwittingly, not thinking of the 
fast, it is accounted as nothing, neither is the fast 
marred thereby, provided they forbear eating as 
soon as ever they think upon it. Nay, they ac- 
eount such a thing to be a great favour of God, 
and call it God’s treat. 

J remember when I was at Mecca, in the month 
of Ramadan, it happened one day to rain much, 
when my patroon’s water carries, who daily sup- 
plied us with the holy water of Beer-elzemzem, 
brought some of the rainy water which fell from 
the beatallah to my patroon, as a valuable present, 
for which he was well rewarded. This water being 
before me, I drank of it, not minding the fast till 
it was down, when I reflected with myself that I 
had broken my fast, and therefore fell to eating 
toa. I told one, wko dwelt in the same house 
with us, of this my mistake, viz. in drinking unadvis- 
edly of the said water. He then asked me, whe- 
ther I had wittingly eaten since? I told him, yes, 
Vorztk der! replied he; i. e. it ig pity! ne deulet 
bashingah coenmish ; i. e,, what dignity was put on 
your head! And withal, said be,.God was about 
to treat you ina more than ordinary way, even 
with heavenly water, which came off from: his own. 
house, neither would it have marred your fast; 
hot now, through your ignorance, you have miss- 
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ed of so great an advantage: ‘Wishing, at the same 
time, that God would so deal with him. 

It was in this month of Ramadan, they say, that 
the ange] Gabriel dictated to Mahomet the alco« 
ran, (that is, the chapter of it, which he first pub- 
lished) in the cave which is by the town of Mecca, 
on the top of a little hill. . While I was at Mecea, 
I went thither ; and though it was merely to satisfy 
my curiosity, yet it was thought very commendable 
in me: but I could find nothing remarkable in 
this so famous cave. From the hill you have a 
good prospect of the town, and of the kabea, fcaba} 
or temple of Mecca; of which, and their pilgrim- 
age thither, I shall give you e faithful account in 
the following chapter, 


CHAP. VII. 


Containing an account of the Mahometans’ pilgrim- 
age to Mecca: the manner of their devotion 
there. Of some of the most considerable places 
between Mecca and Algier; as Alexandria, 


Grand Cairo, &c. 


Goinc on pilgrimage to Mecca, is (as 1 in- 
formed you before) a duty incambent on every 
mussulman, if in a capacity of health and purse: 
but yet, a great many who are so; live. in the final 
neglect of it. 

There are four caravans. which come to Magen 
every year, with great numbers of people-in-each. 
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-"Thore is first, the Moggarié caravan, which 
comes from the west, from the emperor of Fez 
and Morocco’s country, (from which parts they all 
" go by land,) and toucheth at Egypt, where they 
take in what provision will serve to Mecca, and 
back again to Egypt. The emmir hagge, or chief 
leader of the caravan, makes a stop at every town 
he passeth through, that so all such persons as are 
desirous to go to Mecca that year, may, if they 
please, go in company with him. 

This emmir hagge, in whatsoever town he comes, 
is received with a great deal of joy, because he is 
going about so religious a work; and it is, who 
can have the favour, and honour of kissing lis 
hand, or but his garment! He goes attended ia: 
much pomp, with flags, kettle-drums, &c. and 
loud acclamations do as it were, rend the skies; 
nay, the very women get upon the tops of the 
’ houses to view the parade, or fine show, where 
they keep striking their four fingers on their lips 
softly, as fast as they can, making a joyful noise 
all the while, which sounds somewhat like yow, 
you, you, hundreds of times. 

The second caravan goes from Afisseer, or 
[Messe] i. e. Grand Cairo in Egypt; which is 
joined by great multitudes, because it is better 
armed, and so they go with more safety under its 
protection. And it is also more pleasant, because 
they go every one in order, and each knows his 
place; so that there arise no quarrels or — 
at all on the road about precedency. 

‘With this caravan is sent the covering of the 
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beat allah, or house of God; of which I shill give 
a description by and by. ! 

The third caravan is called sham carawan, which 
brings those that come from Tartary, and parts 
thereabouts, and also from all Turkey, .Natolia, 
and the land of Canaan, without _—* at 
Egypt. — 

The fourth is called hind carawan, which comes 
from the East Indies, and brings many rich and 
choice goods, which are sold 'to all sorts of persons 
who resort to Mecca. 

These four caravansjump allinto Mecca together, 
there being not above three or four days difference 
in their arrival, which usually is about six or seven 
days before the curbean byram, i. e. the feast of 
sacrifice. | 

But it may be asked, perhaps, by some who 

‘know, or at least have heard, or read of the town 
of Mecca, how such great numbers of people can 
possibly have lodging and entertainment for thém- 
selves and beasts, in such a little ragged town as 
Mecca is.* 


* I had the curiosity to look into the great and worthy Mr. 
Collier’s dictionary, to see what was there said of Mecca, and 
Medina; and I find his author very much out in both: and yet 
Davity, he saith, was a late writer: for Davity describes Mecca 
to be a very large place, and that the constant inhabitants make 
up about six thousand families; whereas, it indeed is nothing 
near so populous, for I believe 1 may safely say, there are not 
one thousand families in it: and the buildings are very mean 
and ordinary. J am sure, while I was in the town, and when I 
took a view of it from a neighbouring hill, I could see nothing 
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I answer, as for. house-room, the inhabitants 
do straighten themselves very mech, inorder, at 
this time, to make their market. And itideed, they 
make the hagges, or pilgrims, pay for their house- 
room during their stay there, (which is generally 
only about sixteen orseveateen days, ) more than the 
rent of a whole year amounts to. And as for such 
as come last, after the town is filled, they pitch 
their.tents without the town, and: there abide: till 
they femove towards home. As fer provision; 
they all bring sufficient with them, except it be of 
flesh, which they may have at Mecca; but as for 
all other. provisions, as butter, honey, oi/, olives; 
riee, biscuit, &e. they bring with them as much as 
will last through the wilderress, forward and back- 
ward, as well as the time they stay at Mecca; and 
so for their camels, they bring store of provender, 


of beauty im it. I ant not fond ef contradicting authors, espe- 
cially such as. are thought te be great men; but I speak from 
knowledge, they only by hearsay. And as for Medina, Davity 
saith it is but four, I say about ten days journey from Mecca. 
He saith likewise, that the pillars of the mosque of Medina, are 
charged with 3000 silver lamps, whereas in truth there are but 
few lamps; and almost all: of glass: He saith, moreover, that 
Mahomet's tomb is richly adorned with plates of sitver, and ca- 
vered with cloth of gold; which is not so, but I suppose ke 
titistekes this covering for that of the deat allah, of which I have 
giten an accomt. ‘Flere are no temps lighted about Mahomet'’s 
fiat by day: nor sre afl Turks absolately bewnd to visit the 
temb-at Medina. For those'who belong tothe caravan which 
comes from the East Indies, d&cc. go directly home from Mecca; 
because #f they were to make a visit at Medina, it would neces 
satity tinder thera twenty days, or mote. 
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&c. with them; for they meet with very little, if 
eny, refreshment on the road. 

Whea a ship és going tor Alexandria, it is cried 
about the town of Algier, where I lived, that she 
will sail such a day; and then every ore that de- 
signs for Mecca that year, joyfully embraces the 
oppoitunity of poing so far by sea, beeause they 
thereby save both a great deal of trouble and cost, 
which they must be at, if they were forced to go 
by land. 

You must observe, that no Turks who are in 
pay, dare to undertake this pilgrimage without 
leave from the dey; and if they exceed a year in 
it, how much soever it may be; when they return 
to Algier, they must be contented with one year’s 
pay; and lose all the rest. 

That year I went from Algier to Mecca, we ar- 
rived at Alexandria in between thirty and forty 
days ; which is reckoned to be a very good pas* 
sage. 3 
In our voyage we éspied a small vessel one 
morning, which we chased till almost night. We 
hung out French colours, and the chased vessel 
did the lake ; but still shunned us, which made us 
continue eur chase. When we came up with her, 
_we found the men to be all Turks and Moors in a 
French vessel, who were brought from Malta,-and 
were designed to be carried to Leghorn, and sold 
there. They fold us, that that very morning they 
were at an anchor at a certain place, and most of 
the French crew went ashore in their boat, leaving 

14. ‘3c 
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only two men and a boy on board ; upon which the 
slaves rose, and killed the two Frenchmen, and ‘se 
became masters of the ship: that therefore upon our 
hanging out French colours, they were in a great 
consternation at the first, but when they knew we 
were Turks, they as much rejoiced as before they 
feared. Some of them, men,. women, and chile 
dren, came on board of us, and would by no 
means be persuaded to return to the French vessel 
again. They steered directly for Tunis, where, we 
heard, they safely arrived. 

At Alexandria we tarried about twenty days. 
Historians, undoubtedly have given a far more 
satisfactory account of this place than I can pre- 
tend to; however, I hope my observations aie 
be accepted. 

No doubt this was a very famous city in former 
times, and celebrated for its greatness and neat- 
ness; for the very ruins thereof leave an image of 
magnificence upon a man’s mind. In my walks 
about it, I saw many curious pieces of arch-work 
under ground. It is accommodated with a small 
branch or cut of Nilus, which fills their wells: 
and to these wells New Alexandria, which is about 
a quarter of a mile distant from the old, and all 
the ships that resort thither, are beholden for fresh 
water. The mouths of these wells are entire stones 
of marble. 

I think all the walls of this city are yet standing, 
with firm iron gates ; unless some part of the upper 
work be fallen. | 

There are two churches in Old Alexandria, one 
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wf which fs called by the name of bingbeer drake, 
‘J. e. a thousand and one pillars; for so many, 
they say, it hath. When I went into it, there was 
with me a Spanish renegado, who belonged to ano~ 
ther patroon, and a Turk of our company. This 
last shewed us a pillar of stone, unpolished, 
which looked not much. unlike the stump of a 
dead tree, with knots on it. This, he told us, 
was a fig-tree which Christ cursed when he 
found it fruitless, saying, let no fruit. grow .on 
thee hencejorward for ever. Here, added he, you 
will be tried whether you are right mussulmans, or 
no. You must stand about eight or ten paces 
from this tree, and being hood-winked, must go 
towards it; if you go directly te it, you are right; 
but if you miss, you are not true mussulmans. 
He tied his own handkerchief about our eyes; the 
Spaniard went first, and missed; I then tried what 
I could do with my arms spread, and happening 
to touch the pillar, was pronounced the better mus- 
sulman of the two. | 

There are several pillars in the ruins of Old 
Alexandria, of a vast bigness and height; one, 
especially, I did much admire, for it is as big 
about as three or four men can fathom, and higher 
than I could throw a stone; it shines like glass, 
and the colour of it is much- like Porphyrian 
marble ; it looks as if it were one entire piece, with 
some curious stone-work on the top of it; but I 
am persuaded it is. artificially made, and consists 
of several parts, though so well done, that the 
joinings are not discernible ; for I cannot see how it 
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would otherwise be pussible to mount it, and place 

it in its present position. The country being very 

low, it serves for a sea-mark; for as it is erected 
on a little rising ground, it is visible, as well as 

some palm-trees, a considerable time before the 

land. It is called Pompey’s pillar. 

This city of Alexandria is situated about two 

bow-shots from the sea-side ; and the New Alex- 

andria joins to the sea. 7 

Here is not such a plenty at all times to be had, 
as further up in the country; and the reason is, 
because abundance of ships, of all nations, do con- 
tinually resort hither, and take off such supplies 
as they want. 

Having tarried at Alexandria about twenty days, 
we embarked for a place called Roseet or Rosetta, 
which is about two leagues, as I guess, up in the 
river Nilus, which river they also call, Bahor el 
Nile, i. e. the sea of Nilus. 

I think we sailed from Alexandria about five or 
six leagues eastward of it, before we came to the 
open mouth of the famous river Nile, where it 
emptieth itself into the: Mediterranean Sea, with 
its muddy colour, threatening as if it would 
change the whole sea into its own colour and 
sweetness. I drank of its water a considerable 
way off at sea, and found that it was no way salt, 
to my great satisfaction, and nn tq what J 
had heard of it. 

I have been credibly informed, that the Leghor- 
nese and Venetians oftentimes take in fresh water 
off the mouth of the Nile; and they may de it, ine 
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deed, without the least danger, the Turks nn 
no ships to defend this coast. 

This river is oof only famous, among other 
things, for depth, but also for breadth. I cannot 
give an exact account of the breadth of it, but I 
well remember, that being on one side, I could 
scarce distinguish a man’s from a woman's habit 
on the other. As for its depth, you may guess it 
is very considerable, because there are many of 
the Turk’s merchantmen, navigated by Greeks, 
which are called by the name of shykes, somewhat 
like our English ketches, of two or three hundred 
ton, which come up to Roseet, and from thence 
it is navigable up to Boclock, or Boulack, by 
great beats or barges deeply laden, and how much 
further up I know not. 

Roseet is the place where all the boats unload 
which come from Cairo and Alexandria; for the 
boats which come from Cairo, are not fit to sail 
down for Alexandria : neither are the Alexane- 
drian big boats fit to sail up to Cairo, for want of 
sufficient depth of water. 

The mouth of Nilus is oftentimes very innaee 
ous, and vessels are cast away there, by reason of 
Its being choked up with sands; and many times, 
vessels are forced to wait ten or twelve days for a 
clear mouth. Whether this bar may not be owing 
to an out hard wind, which checks the river, and 
stops the sand which it brings down with it at its 
mouth, and when the wind is off the shore, the 
freshet drives it away again, | shall leave to pers 
sons of better judgment to determine. 
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I very well remember, we were forced to wait 
several days for a clear mouth; in the mean time, 
an ancient man of our company fell] sick, and died, 
and the next day, if I mistake not, we had a free 
passage. The Turks made this observation upon 
it, viz. that it was the place where God had de- 
termined he should be buried, for which reason, 
we were obliged to wait so many days. 

This river 1s well known, and famous in most 
parts of the world. 

It hath another great mouth, where it empties 
itself also, some leagues eastward of the former, 
which is called by the natives Dimyot. Some 
have written of several more mouths, but if there 
be any such, they must be small streams, which I 
never observed, or heard of from the natives: I 
am sure of this, viz. that these two I have men- 
tioned, are the great ones, and navigable. 

I was not in Egypt, but at Mecca, at the time of 
the Nile’s overflowing; but they say, it comes 
gradually and gently, not at all damnifying the 
inhabitants, who receive it with a great deal of 
joy; it remains about forty days on the land, and 
when it is gone off, they make very great feasting 
and rejoicing; and good reason for it, for they 
have a great dependance on the overflowing of 
this river ; nay, were it not for it, Egypt would be 
a very barren country, even as the wilderness, 
which is not above half a day’s journey from 
Grand Cairo, because they have little or no rain. 
After Nilus hath left the land, then is their time 
of tilling and sowing. When their seed is in the 
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ground, they are not much :solicitous whether’ it 
rain or not, hardly reckoning themselves —— 
to the showers of heaven. 

Many will not believe that it ever rains in 
Egypt, because most historians say, the contrary ; 
but I will be bold to affirm what I saw myself: 
while I was at Cairo, it rained to that degree, that 
having no kennels in the streets to carry off the 
water, it was ancle-deep, and in some places, half 
way the lez. My patroon had, at that time, two 
bales of linen cloth onboard a bark at Boelock, 
which were so damaged by the rain, that we were | 
forced to open them, and dry the cloth piece by 
piece. 

They have a particular mark when the flood is 
at its height; and they say, that if it rise a finger’s 
breadth above it, it isa sign of plenty; but if ic 
come so much short of it, it is a sign of scarcity. 

_ This river affords plenty of fish and fowl, as 
wild-ducks, geese, &c. 

I was credibly informed ofa pretty way they have 
thére to take wild-ducks, viz. some one that ean 
swim, and dive very well, takes the head of a dead 
duck, and swims with it in his hand, and when ‘he 
‘comes pretty near the ducks, he dives, holding the 
duck’s head just above the surface of the water, 
till he comes to the ducks, and then takes hold of 
them by the legs, and so catches them. 

I have seen and handled a bird taken on this 
river, about the bigness of a heron, which hath un- 
der his throat a bag of skin, with the mouth of:it 
towards the beak, 
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_ This bird they call sacca cush,i. e. bird water 
carrier, and, like dotterels, they say, that when 
Abraham built the temple at Mecca, these birds 
supplied him with, water. 

I remember, that when we were sailing up the 
river Nilus towards Cairo, one of our company 
shot one of these water-carriers, thinking it to be a 
wild goose; but when it was known what it was, 
it was nrach Jamented, even with tears, that suck 
a creature should be so killed. 

As for crocodiles here, I saw none, 

The river Nile is not clear of robbers, who 
rob in boats. They are most bold at that time of 
the year in which the Augges are a going from Ro-~ 
setta to Grand Cairo, knowing they must carry 
sums of money with them. We were afraid, once, 
_ they were coming to attack us; but having arms, 
we fired upon them, and they soon made off. 

There are towns all along its banks, insomuch, 
that you are no sooner out of the sight of one, 
but you are in sight of two or three more. 

Shey say it is above 250 miles up from Rosetta 
to the country where the famous city of Cairo 
stands; and in all this way scarce an hill as big 
@s an house to be seen. 

About four or five miles on this side Cairo, 
this river parts, and betakes itself into two 
streams; the one runs to Rosetta, the other to 
Dimyott. 

‘The inhabitants of Egypt are a mixture of 
Moors, Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Copties; which 
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last I understand, to be the race of the moe 
Egyptians. 

The chief commodities in this. country are, rice, 
flax, most sorts of grain,. sugar, linen, and hides in 
aundance, especially of buffalos’; balsams,. &c. 

As for their fruits, they have but little, if any, 
tree-fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, &c. but 
abundance of other sorts, such as melons, water 
melons, cucumbers, &c. 

Here is also great plenty of East India come 
modities, as silks, muslins, calicos, spices, coffee, 
&c. 

And also of milk, butter, cheese, oil, olives, &¢. 

The habits of the Moors and Egyptians, or Cop- 
ties. [Coptics} differ only in their turbans; the 
Moors’ turbans being all white, and the Copties 
white striped with blue. | 

They speak all one language, and generally 
-wedr a long, black loose frock, sown together all 
down before. 

The Jews wear a frock of the same fashion, but 
of broad cloth ; but their caps are of an odd figure, 
being somewhat like the poll: ofa man’s hat-case, 
covered with broad cloth. 

And as for the Jewish women, they wear a.long 
sort of head-dress, which is like one of our we- 
men’s high-crowned hits, but not quite so taper at 
the top, yet of a greater length, jutting out behind 
at the poll; in which me look very awkward 10+ 
deed:. 

The Greeks differ but little from the Turks: in 

14, 3D 
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‘their habit, except it be in their turbans and caps; 
but they dare not wear any thing of a green co- 
lour, though it be ever so small; if they did, they 
would be in danger of having their clothes torn off 
their backs, at least, that part which is green; and 

‘it is well if they escape the bastinadoes. And 
though all mussulmans, whether Turks or Moors, 
have liberty to wear green; yet none will pre- 
sume to wear a turban of that colour, unless they 
belong to the race of Mahomet, who are always 
most respected. 

There is in no part of the world, I am apt to 
think, greater encouragement given to whoredom, 
than in Egypt. It isimpossible for me to give you 
a full account of their Hicentiousness of this kind, 
and which is tolerated too; but yet I cannot for- 
bear speaking something of it, hoping it may be a 
motive to cause my countrymen to make a good 
use of it, and to bless God, that we have such pu- 
nishment, by the laws, to be inflicted, in order to 
the suppression of this soul-destroying sin. 

In Egypt then, they have distinct streets and 
places, which are all full of lewd houses; into any 
of which, none of repute will enter, but upon ab-— 
solutely necessary occasions. | 

The whores use to sit at the door, or walk in the 
streets unveiled. ; _ 
_ They are commonly very rich in their clothes, 
some having their shifts and drawers of silk, with 
silk coats like men’s (as for petticoats, they never 
ear any in this country,) and a silk sash about 
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aheir middle, (as indeed all others in these parts 
chave,.men, women, and children,) with a knife 
ducked in at their girdle, the sheath of which 4s 
~~ silver. 

-. These courtezans, or ladies of pleasure, as well 
2s other women, have broad velvet caps on their 
heads, beautified with abundance of pearls, and 
other costly and gaudy ornaments; and they wear 
their hair in tresses behind, reaching down to their 
very heels, with little bells, or some such things 
at the end, which swing against their heels, and 
make a tinkling sound as they go. : 

They -also wear nose-jewels; and therefore ‘it 
4s not altogether improbable that these, or some 
like them, were the vanities of bewitching apparel, 
which the prophet exclaims against, Isa. in. 16. 

These madams go along the streets smoking 
their pipes of four or, five feet long; and when 
they sit at their doors, a man can scarce pass by 
but they will endeavour to decoy him in. 

I have often wondered, how these creatures can 
maintain themselves at the rate they do, seeing, I 
am told, that for three or four parrahs, i. e. pence, 
any man may gratify his lust upon them. 

But they are so cunning, that they will not en- 
courage any to stay longer with them than in the 
fact, and payment for it; because they will be 
ready for a fresh gallant. 

And now to speak something more of Grand 
Cairo, a place eminent in history. 

In this place they have wells in most of thejr 
mosques, into which water is by ad aqueduct con- 
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weyed at the time of the overfowing of INilas ; apa 
there ere men appointed, who stand at the windows 
of several of their churches, to give cups of water 
to all such as pass by. | 

_ If 1 mistake aot, it is reported, that"in this city, 
there are five or six thousand public aad aaa 
mosques.* 

Among which, some are very large and aeake 
with curiously wrought fronts and gates, as like- 
wise high round minarets, or steeples; and some 
of the said minarets have several balconies round 
them, some two, some three; which balcovi 1€S, 
and also the streets, during the time of Ramadan, 
are illuminated with abundance of fampe, glorious: 
te behold. 

Many miles before we come to Cairo, the two 
pyramids, which are six or seven miles beyond it, 
discover themselves; they are of a prodigious 
height, and in the form of a sugar-loaf. | 

There is 4 town joining to the river Nile, about 
a mile and a half before we come to Cairo, called 
Bolock, where resort many. hundreds of barks, la- 
den with cora, &c. 

Here we hired asses, or camels, to carry our 
things to Cairo ; where, notwithstanding the re- 


~~ 


* Not six thousand public mosques, and twenty thousand 
particular ones, as I find in the worthy Me. Collier's great dic- 
tienery from bis author: I am positive it caunot be near the 
number; nor three and twenty thoysand, as Mons. De Theve- 
not hath it, part. i. p. 129, though I honour that author, for he 
is as exact ia the Turkish history as any that ever I yet saw: | 
ppeak of what I know, and have seen, 


port of strangers and merchants, and all thé fame 
that this city hath in history, all the entertainment 
for strangers, isa naked room or chamber, with- 
out the least furniture; and yet, though the ac- 
commodations are so mean, every stranger, whe- 
ther pilgrim or merchant, when he takes a room, 
is obliged to pay Aity parraks for entrance, and 
one parrah a week afterwards, stay as long as he 
will. : 

In this city are said to be spoken no less than 
seventy two languages. 

As for the buildings here, they are but very or- 
dinary, and for the most part low, excepf some 
_ kawns, i. e. public bouses of entertainment, which 
are three stories high. These are built after the 
same figure with their other houses, viz. four 
square, with a court in the middle; and some of 
them are so large, that they have three or four 
score rooms in them. 

There are several hundreds of these /avens in 
this city, which have in the midst of their several 
courts little mosques built, for those who live or 
lodge there to perform acsham, or gega somas, or 
evening and night prayers in, because it is danger- 
ous walkiny the streets atter candle lighting :,wher 
this is dune the gate of the hawn is shut. Now, 
considering these, and the great houses with large 
courts, that every man of note hath, you must 
needs think it to be a very fair and magnificent 
city, to take a distant prospect. of; but yet the 
streets are very narrow, which (it being exceeding 
populous) is an inconvenience; for people fre- 
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quently are very much thronged-as they pass the 
streets, and sometimes lose their ~_ off. their 
feet: 

The people here ie ride on asses, if ‘a 
go but a mile or two in the city (and call for an 
ass, as they do fora coach in London;) and the 
women ride astride as men do. These asses pace 
as fast as any horse; and for one parrah or penny 
you may ride a mile: the owner of the ass drives 
it; and the drivers as they go, are bound to call 
out to persons on the way, Jest any hurt be done 
by sudden meeting or turning; so that all day 
long is heard a great noise caused by the ass driv- 
ers, who are continually crying, either wuggick, or 
thorick, or shemalick, or yeamejenickh, i. e. have a 
care of your face, or back, or left side, or right 
side. 

Twice a day they generelly water their streets, 
because of the excessive heat. And there are 
many that get a livelihood by carrying of water in 
goat skins, with two or three brass cups, in which 
they offer water to drink to those that pass by; 
for which some give them to the value. of half a 
farthing. 

As for the plenty which abounds here, it is won- 
derful; you may have twenty, nay, five and twenty 
eggs for one parrah. 

..And you may also have fourteen or sixteen 
little cakes of bread (each of which is very near 
as big as an halfpenny loaf with us,) for one 
parrah;:and all other things are proportionably 


cheap. 
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| The water which they have in this city is very 
brackish, and therefore most of what they make 
use of, is brought on camels from the river Nile;. | 
and many hundreds get their living by bringing it. 
This water hath such a quality in it, that it usually 
purges strangers at first. 

Here is great scarcity of wood; so that they heat 
‘their ovens commonly with horse or cow-dung, 
or dirt of the streets. What wood they have, is 
brought from parts adjoining to the Black Sea; 
and is sold bv weight, as sea-coal is with.us by 
measure. 

There are daily brought into this city large 
herds of goats; and if. any are minded to buy of 
their milk, they milk it for them before their faces, 
that they may be satisfied it is good and new. In- 
deed, most of common necessaries are brought 
about to their doors to be sold, except it be flesh. 

They have a very pretty way of hatching chick- 
ens hereabouts. (It is possible some may think 
what Iam going to tell, a fable, but I declare I 
have seen it, and aver it to be true,) viz. they 
have a place under ground (not unlike an oven). 
the bottom of which is spread all over with straw, 
on which they lay some thousands of eggs, close 
one by the other; which, without the warmth of 
the hens, or any other prolific heat, buat that of 
the sun, dung, and such ignite particles as the 
earth may afford,. are brought to life. When the 
chickens are thus hatched,’ they sell them to poor 
people by the measure; and when they are’ fult 
grown up, and fat, the value of them is no more 
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then two or three parrahs apiece. When ¥ was 
sailing up the Nile, I had the‘curiosity sometimes 
‘to go'ashore, and walk when the wind was con- 
trary; for at such times they hauled the vessel 
along with a rope: when I was once walking on the 
bank, I was shewn a place. where chickens were 
thus hatched. 

In this city there is @ particular place where 2 
market is held twice a week for the selling of 
Christian slaves, which are brought by merchants 
from Turkey, and were taken mostly by the Tar- 
tars; they are for the most part only women and 
children, for the men slaves are generally kept it 
Turkey for the service of the gallies. 

These slaves brought here to be sold are most 
of them Muscovites and Russians, and from those 
parts; and some.of the emperor ‘of Germany’s 
country. Whey are curiously decked, and: set out 
with fine clothes, when they are exposed to sale, 
that they may carry the better price. The boys, 
whose heads are shaved, when they stand in the 
market, have a-lock of hair, one part under their 
caps, the other hanging down their cheeks, to sig- 
nify they are newly taken, and are yet Christians. 

And although the women and maidens are veil- 
ed, yet the chapmen have liberty to’ view their 
faces, and to put their fingers into their mouths to- 
feel their teeth; and also, to feel their breasts ; 
nay, furtlier, as I have been imformed, they are 
sometimes: permitted by the’ sellers (in a modest 
way) to be. searched, whether they are virgins 
or On. | 7 
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It hath teen affirmed by somé,: that the slaves 
which are sold in this country are never aise 
to turn to the Mahometan religion. : 

In Alsier, I confess, it is nut conimon; (though i 
ttyself suffered enough from them, Ged knows,) 
but in Egypt and Turkey, I affirm; it is otherwise; 

The younger sort which are sold for slaves, are 
immediately put to school to leath to read, fot 
they are very poor ignorant creatures; and“indeed; 
after they have turned, they fare very well in these 
parts, alniost as well as their patroon’s children, if 
they are any way ingenious. 

They say, that these renegadoes have a greater 
blessing than the natural Turks, for they com- 
monly become great men and bear sway; and it 
is observed by them, that the chilcren of those 
‘Turks which marry bere in Egypt, seldom live te 
men’s estate, but that the offspring of these rene- 
gadoes live as long as the natives do, and that 
they have a blessing on the account of —— 
being sold into Egypt. 

Here are no Turkss you must oy but what 
come from Turkey, and they are all itachi! 
or, janizartes, i. e. soldiers. 

The people of this country (and particularly of 
Cairo) are very rugged, and mach given to pas< 
sion; they will scold like whores, but setdom care 
to fight, and when they do, they sttike with the 
palm of their hand, and not with the fist. 

They are extremely addicted to eozening and 
cheating, especially of strangers, who not well 


on with their coin, and their manner of 
15. $k 
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buying and -selling. When the buyer gives’ a 
parrah into the sellers’ hand, the latter, if it be 
possible, puts it into his: mouth, and makes it 
quiver between his lips with his breath, and then 
cunningly takes another, not ‘so good, which he 
had in his mouth for the purpose, and gives it to 
the’ buyer, telling him it is mokseus, i.e. clipt. 
After I was acquainted with this cheat, I would 
suffer none to mouth my. parrahs. 

They are also very abusive to strangers, inso- 
much, that it is dangerous for such to be in the 
streets after candle-lighting; nay, I have known 
them to fall on a stranger at mid-day, and rob 
him, and beat him to that degree, that it hath cost 
him. his hfe. An ancient man, a neighbour of 
ours at Algier, who put up at the same hawn with 
us, was so abused by villains,.as he was walking in 
some bye lane, that he was never well after, but 
died in a few weeks. | 
_ But though they love cheating of strangers so 
well, yet they are strict in punishing a false ba- 
lance; and therefore the bakers’ bread is examined 
into, and if it prove less than the just and legal 
weight, they take it away and give it to the poor, 
and punish the offending baker with many hard 
blows on the bare feet; which I saw several times: 
for fear of this, many times, such as know their 
bread to be less than the standard weight, run 
away, and leave it to be seized on, thereby to avoid 
corporeal punishment. 

There areabundance of buffaloes in this country, 
which are somewhat bigger than our oxen, all 
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‘ black,. but not quite so hairy; they -hold their 
moses much forward, with, their. horns pointing 
backward. The people use them. for the same 
purposes as oxen are used with us. 

I need‘not tell you. of the abundance of rice 
here, for this is known to be the chief country for 
that commodity in the whole werld. But not- 
withstanding the great plenty which this country 
abounds with, in all my life I never saw the like 
multitude of beggars as here; for it is a common 
thing to see ten, twelve, or more of them, in a 
company together ; and especially Thursday even- 
Ing, which is the evening before their sabbath; 
at which time, if there be any charity going, it is 
shewn. 

People, in this pountey, are much afflicted with 
sore eyes, and swollen legs; and such as are por- 
ters, have some other parts also commonly very 
much swollen, by béaring of extraordinary heavy 
burdens. They are generally very strong men, 
and will carry three hundred weight, or more, oa 
their backs at once; nay, if I mistake not, none 
are admitted into their company, unless they can 
earry five hundred weight such a length. 

They have a saying, that God hath such a love 
for this city, that he casts his eyes upon it seven 
times a day, to behold it with complacency. 

Most of the gentry of this country keep eunuchs 
or gelt negroes, in their houses, with. whom they 
intrust their wives; and wheresoever they go, be 
it to the bathing-houses, or elsewhere, these eu- 
nuchs go with them, and, make way for them with 
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gong staff in their ands, Their masters, indesd 
 jntrust them with all, in. a manner, and have a 
great esteem for them, insomuch that they call 
them masters. The reason, no doubt, is, because 
they would. engage them to be faithful in the tr ust 
of their wives. 

These eunuchs cost a considerable price, be- 
eause they are young when they are castrated, and 
several die to one that lives. They usually grow 
to a great stature, have an effeminate voice, and 
never have any hair grow on their faces, 

There is a well in this city of Cairo of a very 
considerable depth, and about twenty feet square ; 
there is a way to go down half way, dug round 
about it, to which light is given from the top of 
the well, through great holes dug in the sides of it, 
~ Jf I mistake not, there are about three hundred 
broad steps down to the half-way, where there is 
@ stable, in which oxen are kept to draw the water 
from the bottoni; and there is a great cistern, 
into which the water js emptied, from whence it is 
drawn by other oxen, after the same manner, to 
the top. 

‘The way of. drawing it up is thus, vie. pe 
have a. wheel somewhat like a mill-wheel, 
which are two ropes; and betwean these are fas. 
tened little earthen pots to both of the ropes, 
about four feet distance one fram the other. As 
the ox goes round, so the wheel goes round, and 
brings the pots up full, which empty themselves 
into the cistern, and so go down empty with their 
youth downward, te take in:more water. 
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This contrivance is for their baths, and water» 
ing of gardens, &c. But it is not so much.for the 
sake of this machine that I mention this well,.as 
for another reason, viz. because this is affirmed 
by them to be the well, in which Joseph was kept 
a prisoner by Potiphar. 

But I am afraid I have held the reader too long 
in suspense before we come te Mecca; | shall 
beg his patience but a little longer. 

From Cairo we proceeded on our journey to~ 
wards Mecca, and at the bottom, or utmost bounds 
of the Red Sea, we came to a town ealled Sues, 
or Suez, which is about a day’s journey from Cairo, 
and hath a port, where do anchor the ships that 
use the Mecca voyage. They are an odd sort of 
vessels, having no decks, and are deeply laden, 
altogether with provisions fur Mecca; for when 
we had intelligence at Cairg that they were ready, 
we all furnished ourselves with three, or four 
months provision, enough to serve us back again 
to Egypt, and then hired camels for Sues. - 

In this town we paid 4 groat or sixpence a gal- 
lon for fresh water. Here I saw a great number 
of large very good brass guns under covert, near 
the sea, laid one upon another; but forgot to in- 
quire how they were brought there, and what they 
were designed for. 

.It is but a few miles after we come out t of Beye 
before we enter into the wilderness. 

After we had sailed about two ox three days from | 
Sues, we anchored at Toor, or Tor, or Eltor, a very 
small town, and. port, where we refreshed our- 
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selves with water; for every passenger carnes his 
‘own water. We had also here plenty of apricots 
and other fruit, which were brought from Mount 
Sinai, which is called by them Toor Dog, i. e. 
Law-mountain, because the moral law was there 
given. This mountain, I take it, is about five, or 
six miles from the sea-side. The papists, I was 
told have a monastery on it, for which they pay 
dear to the Turks. Muny papists make visits 
there. . 

After we had sailed a little further, we were 
shewed the place where (they say) the children of 
Israel passed through the. Red Sea; which they 
term by the name of Kilt. el. Pharown ; i. e. The 
well or pit of Pharaoh, meaning where he and all 
his host were drowned in their pursuit after the 
Israelites. | 

They report, that in this .place is much danger 
without a fresh gale of wind, because it is a kind 
of vortex, the water running whirling round, and 
1s apt to swallow down a ship. 

_I guess, that the breadth of the Red Sea in th’ 
place where the Israelites are said to have passed 
through, is about six or seven leagues. 

There is no safe sailing in this sea by night, un- 
less it be in*ene place of about two nights sail ; 
because of the multitude of rocks, (though I do 
not observe that the maps describe them) which 
are so thick, that we were always in sight of some 
or other of then, sometimes in the midst of a 
great many of them, and frequently so near, as to 
be able to throw a stone to them. 
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Sorfe of thesg rocks are much bigger than others; 
some look like little islands, others just appear 
above water, and some are to be seen a little un- 
der water: so that every evening we came to an 
anchor to the leeward of one rock or other. 

Their sailors are prisoners of their own, and, I 
think, are used as bad, if not worse than any 
galley slaves in the world. 

At the hithermost bounds of the Red Sea, i. e. 
at Sues where we took shipping, it is but of a little 
breadth. For the space of four or five days sail 
from Tor, we keep near the side of the wilderness, 
on the left-hand; and after that, we lose eiep of 
the shore on the right hand. 

The water of the Red Sea is generally thought 
to be much salter hereabout than in other parts, 
insomuch, that when they took addes with it, (for 
none did otherwise, because of the scarcity. of 
fresh water) it made their posteriors exceedingly 
to smart. 

We were on this sea about a month. After we 
had sailed from Sues about twenty days, we came 
to a place where was buried ashore a marabbot, i. e. 
(as you have heard) asaint, or one reputed eminently 
devout, and religious; and perhaps some hundreds 
of. years are passed since he was there interred. 
When we came here, one of the ship’s crew (with 
the consent of the rest) made a little ship, about 
two foot in length, and went to every one of the 
hagges or pilgrims, (for you must. observe that if 
any die on the journey before they come to Mecca, 
they are, notwithstanding, ever after termed by 


the honourable name of hagee) dgsiving them. to 
‘bestow their Charity in honou? ‘ef the said mareb- 
bot and at such & time they liberally bestow some 
piees of money to: the said end. They then took 
some small wax candles, with a Htde bottle of oil, 
and put-thens into the ship, together with the mo- 
ney they had received of well-inclined people, as 
they said, (but I ani apt to think they put in but 
a very small part of it, if any at all, bat kept it to 
themselves.) This betwg done, they all held up 
their hands, begging the marabbot's blessing, and 
praying that they might have a good voyage. And 
then they put the ship overboard into the sea, not 
in the least doubting of its safe arrival-to the ma- 
rabbot, for the benefit of his sepulchre, though 
it be a desolate place and not at all inhabited, 
where: he is said to lie interred. Poor . ignérant 
creatures | 

This marabbot, they have @ tradition, died in 
his voyage towards Mecca; and therefore his me- 
mory is most highly esteemed, and venerated: wu 
them. , 
The veneration they have for these saul is 
s@ great, that if any person who hath committed 
morder, flies to one of the little houses (which, as 
I isformed yous are built upon their sepulchres) 
for sanctuary, he is. as safe as if he: were in a con . 
vent: for nene durst touch — itt order te fetch. 
hitn thence. : 

| Av few days after this, 9 we came to: a ‘ite called 
Radbdbock, about four days sail on this side of Mecca, 


where all the Aagges (excepting those of the female 
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sex,) do enter into hirrawem, or thram, i.e. they 
take off all their clothes, covering themselves with 
two kirrawems, or large white cotton wrappers; 
one they put about their middle, which reaches 
down to their ancles; the other, they cover the 
upper part of the body with except the head; and 
they wear no other thing on their bodies but these 
wrappers, only a pair of gimgameea, i. e. thin- 
soled shoes, like sandals, the over-leather of which 
covers only the toes, their insteps being all naked. 
In this manner, like humble penitents they go from 
Rabbock till they come to Mecca, to approach the 
temple ; many times enduring the scorching heat 
of the sun, till their very skin is burnt off their 
backs, and arms, and their heads swollen to a very 
great degree. Yet, when any man’s health is by 
such austerities in danger, and like to be impaired, 
they may lawfully put en their clothes, on condi- 
tion still, that when they come to Mecca, they sa- 
crifice a sheep, and give it tothe poor. During the 
time of their wearing this mortifying habit, which is 
about the space of seven days, it is held unlawful for 
them.so much as to cut their nails, or to killa 
louse, or a flea, though they see them sucking 
their blood: but yet if they are so troublesome 
that they cannot well endure it longer, it is lawful 
for them to remove them from one place of the 
body to another. 

During this time they are very watchful over 
their tempers, keep a jealous eye upon their pas- 
sions, and observe a strict government of their 
tongues, making continual use of a form of devout’ 


expressions. And they will also be careful to be 
15, 3 F 
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reconciled, and at peace, ‘with all such as they had 
any difference with, eccounting it a very sinful, 
and shameful thing to bear the least malice against 
any. They do not shave themselves during this time. 

Next.we come to Gidda, the nearest sea-port 
town to Mecca, not quite one day's journey from 
it, where the ships are unloaded. Here we are 
met by dilicels, i. e. certain persons who come from 
Mecca on purpose to instract the hagges, or pil-- 
grins, in the ceremonies, (most of them being i ig- 
_siorant of them,) which are to be used in their 
worship at the temple there; in the middie of 
which is a place which they eall beat Allah, i. e. 
the house of God: .'‘Fhey say that auerahat built 
it; to which I give no credit. =‘. 

As soon as we come to the town of ilsoeas the 
dilieei, or guide, carries us into the great street, 
which is in the midst of the town,. and to which 
the temple joins:* after the camels are laid down, 
he first directs us to the fountains, there to take 
abdes ; which being done, he brings us to the tem‘ 
ple, into which, (having left our shoes with one 
who constantly attends to receive them,) we enter 
at the door called .bab el-salem, 1. e. the welcome 
gate, or gate of peace. After a few paces en- 
trance, the dilleel makes a stand, and holds up his 
hands towards the beat Allah, (it being in the mid- 
dle of the mosque,) the heen imitating him, and 
saying after him the same words which he speaks. 
‘At the very first sight of the beat’ Allah, the bagges 


* Note, that before they will provide for themselves, they 
serve God in their way. } 
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melt into. tears; then we are led up to ‘it, still 
speaking after the dilleel; then we are led round it 
seven times, and then make two erkaets. This 
being done, we are led out into the street again, 
where we are sometinies to run, and sometimes to 
walk very quick with the di/leel, from one place of 
the street to the other, about a bow-shot. And I 
profess, I could not choose but admire to see those 
poor creatures so extraordinarily devout, and affec- 
tionate when they were about these superstitions, 
and with what awe, and trembling, they were pos- 
sessed; insomuch, that I could scarce forbear 
shedding of tears, to see their zeal, though blind 
and idolatrous. After all this is done, we returned 
to the place in the street where we left our camels, 
with our provision, and necessaries, and then look 
out for lodgings ; where, when we come, we dis- 
robe, and take off our /Airrawems, and put on our 
ordinary clothes again. 

All the pilgrims hold it to be their great duty 
well to improve their time whilst they are at Meéc- 
ca, not only to do their accustomed duty, and de- 
yotion in the temple, but to spend all their leisure 
time there, and as far as strength will permit, to 
continue at towoaf, i. €. to walk round the beat A- 
lah, which is abdut four and twenty paces square. At 
one corner of the deat, there is a black stone fas- 
tened and framed in with silver plate, and every 
time. they come to that corner they kiss the stone; 
and having gone round seven times, they perforin 
two erkaets-nomas, or prayers. This stone, they 
say, was formerly white, and then it wis called 
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haggar essaed, i. e. the white stone. But by rea- 
son of the sins of the’ multitudes of: people who 
kiss it, it is become black, and is now called hag- 
gar esswaed, or the black stone. 

This place is so much frequented by peony go- 
ing round it, that the place of towoaf, i. e. the cir~ 
cuit which they take in going round it, is seldom 
void of people at any time of the day, or night. 
Many have waited several weeks, nay months, for 
the opportunity of finding it so. For they say, 
that if any person is blest with such an opportu- 
nity, that for his or her zeal in keeping up the ho- 
nour of towoaf, let him petition what they will at 
the beat Allah, they shall be answered. Many 
will walk round till they are quite weary, then 
yest, and at it again; carefully remembering at 
the end of every seventh time to perform two er- 
kaets. This beat is in effect the object of their 
devotion, the idol which they adore: for let them 
be never so far distant from it, east, west, north, 
or south of it, they will be sure to bow down to- 
wards it; but when they are at the dea¢, they may 
go on which side they please and pay their saliah 
towards it. Sometimes there are several hun- 
dreds at fowoaf at once, especially after acsham 
nomas, or fourth time of service, which is after 
candle lighting (as you heard before) and these, 
both men and women; but the women walk on 
the outside of the men, and the men nearest to 
the beat. In so great a resort as this, it is not to 
be supposed that every individual person ‘can 
come to kiss the stone aforementioned ; therefare 
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ia such a case, the lifting up the hands towards 
it, smoothing down their faces, and using a short 
expression of devotion, as allah-waick barick, i. e. 
blessed God, or allah cohor, i.e. great God, or 
some such like; and so passing by it till opportu- 
nity of kissing it offers, is thought sufficient. But 
when there are but few men at towoaf, then the 
women get opportunity to kiss the said stone; and 
when they have gotten it, they close in with it as 
they cOme round, and walk round as quick as 
they can come to it again, and so keep possession 
of it for a considerable time. The men, when 
they see that the women have got the place, will 
be so civil as to pass by, and give them leave to 
take their fill, as I may say, in their towoaf, or 
' walking round, during which they are using some 
formal expressions. When the women are at the 
atone, then it is esteemed a very rude and abomi- 
nable thing to go near them, respecting the time 
and place. 

I shall now give you a more particular descrip- 
tion of Mecca and the temple there. 

First, as to Mecca. It is a town situated ina 
barren place (about one days journey from the 
Red Sea) in a valley, or rather in the midst of 
many little hills. It is a place of no force, want- 
_ing both walls, and gates. Its buildings are 
(as I said before) very ordinary, insomuch that it 
would bea place of no tolerable entertainment, 
were it not for the anniversary resort of so many 
thousand Aagges, or pilgrims, on whose coming 
the whole dependance of the town (in a manper) 
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;. for many shops are scarcely open all the year 
besides. | 

_The people here, I observed, are a poor sort 
of people, very thin, lean, and swarthy.. The 
town is surrounded for several miles with many 
thousands of little hills, which are yery near one 
to.the other. I have been on the top of some of 
them near Mecca, where I could see. some miles 
about, but yet was not able to see thé farthest of 
the hills. They are all stony rock, and blackish, 
and pretty near of a bigness, appearing at a dis- 
tance like cocks of hay, but all pointing towards 
Mecca. Some of them are half a mile in circum- 
ference, &&c. but all near of one height. The 
people here have an odd, and foolish sort of tra- 
dition concerning them, viz. That when Abraham 
went about building the deat Allah, God by his 
wonderful providence did so order it, that every 
mountain in the world should contribute some+ 
thing to the building thereof; and accordingly 
every one did send its proportion. ‘Though there 
is a mountain near Algier, which 1s called corra 
dog, i. e« black mountaim, And the reason of its 
blackness, they say, is because it did not send 
any part of. itself towards building the temple at 
Mecca. Between these hills is good, and plain tra- 
velling, though they stand near one to another. 

There is upon the top of one of them a cave, 
whieh they term Aira, i. e. blessing: into which 
{they say) Mahomet did usually retire for his soli- 
tary devetion, meditations, and fastings ; and here 
they believe he hada great part of the alcoran 
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brought him by the angel Gabriel. I have been 
in this cave, and observed.that it i is not at all baau- 
tied; at which I admiged. ° 

About half a mile out of Mecca is a very steep 
hill, and there are stairs made to go to the top of 
it, where is a cupola, under which is a cloven reck; 
Into this, they say, Mahomet, when very young, 
yiz. about four years of age, was carried by the 
angel Gabriel, who opened his breast and took out 
his heart, from which he picked some black blood 
specks, which was his origina: corruption; then putit 
intoits place again, and afterward closed up the part; 
and that during this operation Mahomet felt no pain. ‘ 

Into this very place I myself went, because the 
rest of my company did so, and performed some 
erkaets, as they did. 

The town hath plenty of water, and yet but few 
herbs, unless in some particular places. Here 
are several sorts of good fruits to be had, viz. 
grapes, melons, water-melons, cucumbers, pum- 
kins, and the like; but these are brought two or 
three day's journey off, where there is a place of 
very great plenty, called, if I mistake not, Habbash. 
Likewise sheep are brought hither and sold. Se 
that as to Mecca itself, it affords little or nothing 
of comfortable provisions. It lieth ia a very hot 
country, insomuch that people run from one side 
of the streets to the other, to get into the shadows 
as the motion of the sun causes it. The inhabi- 
tants, especially men, do usually sleep on the tope 
of the houses for the air, or in the streets before 
their doors. Some lay the small bedding they 
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have on e thin nat on the ground ; others biive | 
2 i rease. mada touch like drink-stalls on which 
we, > plece berele” ante oa four-legs, corded 
with er cordage; on which they put their bed- 
= x = peers they bring out their bedding,’ they 
fweep: the strests;and water them. As for my 
usaally lay open without any bed co- 
wering, ‘on the. ‘top of the house; only I took a 
linen cloth, dipped in watér, and after I had 
_ wrung it, covered myself with it in the night; and 
when I awoke I should find it dry; then I would 
-wet it again: and thus I did two or three times in 
a a# night. 
- - Secondly, F shall next give you some account of 
the Temple of Mecca. 
- .It hath about forty-two doors to enter into it; 
not so much, I think, for necessity, as figure ; 
for in some places they are close by one another. 
The form of it is much resembl¢ng that of the 
Royal Exchange in London, but I believe it is near 
ten times bigger. It is all open, and gravelled in 
the midst, except some paths that come from 
certain doors which lead to the beat Allah, and 
are paved with broad stones. The walks, or 
cloisters, all round are arched over head, and 
paved beneath with fine broad stone; and all 
er are little rooms, or cells, where such dwell 
themselves up to reading, studying, and a 
8 divout life, who are much a-kin to their dervises, 
or.hermits. — * 
The dervises are most commonly such as live an 
erémetic life, travelling up and down the country 
like mendicants, living on the charity of others, 
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tearing. 8 white woollen gurment anit a tong white 
Woollen cap; (auch, lik } sOme.-@t the: orders .o 
Friays in the Romish c ureh)” With ‘4 sheep's 

goats’ skin ofi their back to lie on, and a long staff 
in their hand: When they read, they prwmacecd 
sit dowa, putting their legs acrees, and keppin, | 
theih ktieds above the ground: ; They iia carry 
their beads about their arms or xécks ;:wheresii 
others carry them in their pockets. Many Turks; 
when ‘they reforns, give themselves up to a dervise 
dort of life: and for an instance, iny second patrooa. 
had a younger brother, who had lived a ver ya e- 
bauched life; but on a sudden, a gréat-chiWmge 
seemed to be wrought upon him, insomuch that 

he let his beard grow, never shaving it, and put 

én his great green turban, which none presume 

to wear, but such as are of the blood and race of 
Mahomet, and betook himself to the learning his 

Elif, Be, Te, i.e. A, B,C. Ima little time he at- 

tained to read very well, and spent a great part of 
his time in reading. Some of his old jolly com- 

panions would laugh at him for it; but he-still 

kept on in this strict way of living, notwithstand 

ing all their banters. 

The beat Allah which stands in the middle of the 
temple, is four square, about twenty-four paces 
each square, and near twenty-four feet in height. 
Tt i built with stone, all smooth, and plain, with- 
‘out the least bit of carved work on it. Itis co~ 
vered all over from top to bottom, with a thick 
sort of silk. Above the middle part of the eover- 


ing are embroidered all round letters bal gold, the’ 
15s: 3a... 
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meaning of which I cannot well call to mind; bus 
I think, they: were some devout expressions. Each 
letter is near two feet in length, and two inches 
broad. Near the lower end of this beaté, are large 
brass rings fastened into it, through whieh, passeth 
a great cotton rope; and to this the lower end of 
the covering is tacked. The threshold of the door 
that belongs to the deaf, is as high as a man can 
reach; and therefore then any person enters into 
it, a sort of ladder-stairs are brought for that pur- 
pose. The door is plated all over with silver, and 
share is a covering hangs over it, and reaches to 
Weround, which is kept turned up all the week, 
except Thursday night, and Friday, which is their 
sabbath. The said covering of the door is very 
thick embroidered with gold, insomuch that it 
weighs several score pounds. The top of the beat 
is flat, beaten with lime and sand: and there is a 
long gutter, or spout, to carry off the water when 
it rains ; at which time the people will run, throng, 
and struggle, to get under the said gutter, that so the 
water that comes off the beat may fall upon them, 
accounting it as the dew of heaven, and looking 
on it as a great happiness to have it drop upon 
them: but if they can recover some of this water 
to drink, they esteem it to be yet a much greater 
happiness. Many poor people make it their en- 
‘deavour to get some of it, and present it to the 
hagges ; for which they are well rewarded. 

In Mecca there are thousands of blue pigeons 
which none will affright, or abuse, much less kill 
them ; and.therefore they are so very tame, that 
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they will pick meat out of one’s hand. I mysel 
have often fed them in the house where I resided 
while there. They come in great flocks to the 
temple, where they are usually fed by the hagges : 
for the poor people of Mecca come to them with 
a little sort of a dish made with rushes with some 
corn in it, begging them to bestow something on 
hammamet metta nabee, i. e. the pigeons of the 
prophet. I have heard séme say, that in their 
Aight they will never fly over the beat Allah, as if 
they knew it to be the house of God: but it isa 
very great mistake, for I have seen them oftentimes 
fly over it. 

This beat Allah is opened but two days in the 
space of six weeks, viz. one day for the men, and 
the next day for the women. As I was at Mecca 
about four months, I had the opportunity of enter- 
ing into it twice; a reputed advantage, which many 
thousands of the hagges have not met with. For 
those that come by land make no longer stay at 
Mecca than sixteen or seventeen days. 

When any enter into the deat, all that they have 
to do is to perform two erkaets on each side, with 
the holding up the two hands, and petitioning at the 
conclusion of each two erkaets. And they are so 
very reverent and devout, in doing this, that they 
will not suffer their eyes to wander, and gaze 
about; for they account it very sinful so to do. 
Nuy, they say, that one was smitten blind for 
gazing about when in the deat, as the reward of 
his vain, and unlawful curiosity. I could not, for 
my part, give any credit to this story, but looked 
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on it as a legendary relation, and therefore was 
resolved, if I could, to take my view of it; I mean 
not to continue gazing about it, but now and thea 
to cast an observing eye. And I profess, I found 
nothing worth seeing ‘in it, only two wooden pil- 
lars in the midst to keep up the roof, and a bar of 
iron fastened to them, on which hanged three or 
four silver jamps, which are, I suppose, but seldom, 
if ever lighted. The floor of the deat is marble, 
and so is the inside of the walls, on which there 
is written something in Arabic, which I had not 
time to read. The walls, though of marble on 
the inside, are hung all over with silk, which is 
pulled off before the hagves enter. ‘Those that go 
into the dea? tarry there but a very little while, viz. 
scarce so much as half a quarter of an hour, be- 
cause others wait for the same privilege; and while 
some go in, others are guing out. After all is 
over, and all that will, have done this, the sultan 
of Mecca, who is a shirrecf, i. e. one of the race 
of Mahomet, accounts himself not too good to 
cleanse the deat ; and therefore with some of his 
favourites doth wash, and cleanse it. And first 
of. all, they wash it with the holy water, sem, xem, 
and after that with sweet water. The staiys which 
were brought to enter in at the dvor of the deat, 
being removed, the people crowd under the door, 
to receive on them the sweeping of the said water. 
And the besoms, wherewith the beat is cleansed, 
are broken in picces, and thrown out amongst the 
mob ; and he that gets a small stick, or twig of it, 
keeps it as a sacred relic. 
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-\ Every year the covering of this beat Adah is 
renewed in Grand Cairo, by the order of the 
grand seignior: and when the. caravan goes with 
the: hagyes to Mecca, then is the new covering 
carried ‘spon two camels, which do no other work 
all the-year long. It is sent out of Egypt with a 
great deal of rejoicing, and received into Mecca 
with wonderful joy, many people even weeping 
for Joy, and some kissing the very camels that 
carry it, bidding them welcome again and again, 
reaching their hands up to the covering, and then 
smoothing down their faces. This and a great 
deal more they do, to show what a veneration they 
have for this new covering, though not yet put on 
about the deat. Well may you think then what 
esteem they have for the beat Allah itself. 

When the old covering, or hirrawem, or trham, 
{for so the name of it is) is taken down, the new 
one is put up by the sultan shirreef of Mecca, 
with some to assist hiin. ‘The old covering, the 
sultan takes into his own custody, for it properly 
belongs to him, and cuts it in pieces, and sells 
them to the fagges, who care not, almost, how 
much they give for a piece of it. They being 
so eager after these shreds, a piece of the bigness 
of a sheet of paper will cost a sudtane, 1. €. nine or 
ten shillings. Yea, the very cotton rope (to which 
the lower part of the covering was fastened) is 
also cut into pieces, untwisted, and sold. Many 
buy a piece of the covering of the beat on purpose 
to have it laid on their breast when they are dead, 
and be buried with them; this they carry always 
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with them, esteeming it as an excellent amulet. te 
preserve them ‘from all manner of danger. Iam 
apt to believe, that the sultan shirreef makes ‘as 
much money of the old covering as the new may 
cost, although, they say, that the work that is init, 
is atone the employment of many people for a 
whole year’s space. : 

But to speak something further of the temple 
of Mecca; (for I am willing to be very particular 
in matters about it, though in so being, I should, 
it may be, speak of things which by some people 
may be thought trivial.) The compass of ground 
round the deat (where the people exercise them- 
selves in the duty of towoaf) is paved with marble 
about fifty feet in breadth; and round this mar- 
ble pavement stand pillars of brass about fifteen 
feet high, and twenty feet distant from each other; 
above the middle part of which iron bars are fas- 
tened, reaching from one to the other, and several 
lamps made of glass, are hanged to each of the 
said bars, with brass wires in the form of a tri- 
angle, to give light in the night season; for they 
pay their devotions at the beat Allah as much by 
night, as by day, during the hagges stay at Mec- 
ca. These glasses are half filled with water, and 
a third part with oil, on which a round wire of 
brass is buoyed up with three little corks; in the 
midst of this wire is made a place to putin the 
wick, or cotton, which burns till the oil is spent. 
Every day they are washed clean, and replenished 
with fresh water, oil, and cotton. 

On each of the foyr squares of the beat isa 
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little room built, and over every one of them is a 
little chamber with windows all round it, in which 
chambers the emaums, together with the mezzims, 
perform sallah, in the audience of all the people 
which are below. These four chambers are built, 
One at each square of the beat, by reason that 
there are four sorts of Mahometans. The first 
are called hanifee; most of them are Turks. The 
second schafee; whose manners and ways the 
Arabians follow. The third hanbelee; of which 
there are but few. ‘The fourth malehee; of which 
are those that live westward of Egypt, even to the 
emperor of Morocco’s country. These all agree 
in fundamentals, only there is some small differ- 
ence between them:in the ceremonial part. - 

As for instance, the hanifees, when they stand 
at their devotion, having touched the lower part 
of their ears with their two thumbs, place their 
hands on their bellies, the right hand on the left, 
intimating, that they stand bound in the presence 
of God, to live well. The malekees and schafees 
lift up their hands in a sort of careless manner, 
and then let them fall down and hang by their 
sides ; which intimates, as they say, a reverence 
of the divine majesty. 

As for the hanbelees, they differ but little from 
the hanifeés ; but of all these four sorts, the hani- 
fees seem to be the most serious, devout, and 
deliberate, in their worship, as well as in their 
preparatories. Every mussulman is bound to be- 
lieve in all Mabomet’s apostles, as they call them, 
especially these four, viz. Aba-beker, Omar, Oth- 
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man, and Ali; who were the great and principal 
stickler’s for the religion of Mahomet after his 
death. But the Aanbelees do not own Ali to be 
one of Mahomet’s apostles; upon which account 
they are looked on by the rest as heretical, 

About twelve paces from the beat is, as they 
say, the sepulchre of Abraham, who by God's 
immediate command, they tell you, built this beat 
Allah; which sepulchre is enclosed within iron 
grates: it is made somewhat like the tomb-stones 
which people of fashion have among ts, but with 
a very handsome embroidered covering. Into 
this persons are very apt to gaze. <A small dis- 
tance from it, on the left hand, is a well, which 
they call beer el zem zem, the water whereof they. 
call holy water; and as superstitiously esteem it as 
the Papists do theirs. In the month of Ramadan 
they will be sure to break their fast with it. They 
report that it is as sweet as milk; but for my part, 
I could perceive no other taste in it than in com- 
mon water, except that it was somewhat brackish. 
The hagges, when they come first to Mecéa, drink 
of it unreasonably ; by which means they are not 
only much purged, but their flesh breaks out all 
in pimples: and this they call the purging of their 
spiritual corruptions. There are hundreds of 
pitchers belonging to the temple, which in the 
mooth of Ramadan are filled with the said water, . 
and placed all along before the people, with cups 
to drink, as they are kneeling and waiting for 
acsham nomas, or evening service; and as soon as: 
the mmezzéns or clerks, on the tops of the manarets, 
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begin their bawling to call them to nomas, they 
fal -a‘drinking thereof, before they bezin their 
devotions. Fhis beer, or well, of gem zcm, is in 
thé: midst ef one of the little rooms before men- 
tioned at each square of the beat, distant about 
twelve or fourteen paces from it, out of which 
four mew are employed to draw water, without 
any pay. or reward, for any that shall desire it. 
Eaich of: these men have two leather buckets tied 
to:4 rope ona small wheel, one of which comes 
up full; while the other goes down empty. ‘They 
donot only drink this.water, but oftentimes bathe 
themselves with it; at which time they take off 
their clothes, only covering their lower parts with 
a thin wrapper, and one-of the drawers pours on 
each person’s head five or six buckets of water.* 
The person bathing may lawfully wash himself 
therewith above the middle, but not his lower 
parts,. because they account them not worthy, 
only letting the water take its way downwards. 
In short, they make use of this water only to drink, 
take abdes, and for bathing; neither may they 
take abdes with it, unless they first cleanse their 
secret parts with other common water. Yea, 
such an high esteem they have for it, that many 
hagges carry it home to their respective countries 
in little latten or tin pots, and present it to their 
friends, halfa spoonful, it may be, to each, who 


* The worthy Mons. Thevenot saith, that the waters of 
Mecca are bitter; but I never found them so, but as sweet ang 
as good as any others, for aught as I could perccive. 
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receive it in the hollow of their hand, with great 
care and abundance of thanks, sipping a little of 
it, and bestowing the rest on their faces and naked 
heads; at the same time holding up their hands, 
and desiring of God, that they also may be so 
happy and praspereus as to go on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The reason of their putting such an high 
value upon the water of this well, is because, as 
they say, it is the place wlrere Ishmael was laid by 
his mother Hagar. I have heard them tell the 
story exactly as tis recorded in the 21st chapter 
of Genesis; and they say, that in the very place 
where the child paddled with his feet, the water 
flowed out. | 

1 shall now inform you how, when, and where, 
they receive the honourable title of hagges; tor 
which they are at all this pains and expense. 

The curbaen byram, or the feast of sacrifice, 
follows two months and ten days after the Rama- 
dan Fast. The eighth day after the said two 
months they all enter in hirawem, 1. €. put on 
their mortifying habit again, and in that manner 
go to a certain hill called Gibbel el Orphat, (or ef 
Arafat) i. e. the mountain of knowledge; for 
there, they say, Adam first found and knew his 
wife Eve. And they likewise say, that she was 
buried at Gidda near the Red Sea; at whose se- 
pulchre all the hagges, who come to Mecca by way 
of the Red Sea, perform two erkaets nomas,’ and, 
I think, no more. I could not but smile to hear 
this their ridiculous tradition, (for so I must pro- 
nounce it,) when observing the marks which were 
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set, the one at the head, and the other at the foot 
of the grave, I guessed them to be about a bow- 
shot distant from each other. On the middle of 
her supposed grave is a little mosque built, where 
the hugges pay their religious respect. 

This gibbel or hill is not so big ag to contain the 
vast multitudes which resort thither; for it is said 
by then, . that there meet no less than seventy 
thousand souls every year, on the ninth day after 
the two months after Ramadan; and if it happen 
that in any year there be wanting some of that 
number, God, they say, will supply the deficiency 
by so many angels. 

I do confess, the number of hagges I saw at this 
mountain was very great; nevertheless, I cannot 
think they could amount to so many as seventy 
thousand. ‘There are certain bound-stones placed 
round the gzbde/, in the plain, to shew how far the 
sacred ground, as they esteem it, extends; and 
many are so zealous, as to come and pitch their 
tents within these bounds, some time before the 
hour of paying their devotion here comes, waiting 
for it. But why they se solemnly approach this 
mountain, beyond any other place, and receive 
from hence the title of hagges, I confess, I do not 
more fully understand than what I have already 
said, giving but little heed to these delusions. I 
observed nothing worth seeing on this hill, for 
there was only a small cupola on the top of it; 
neither are there any inhabitants nearer to it than 
Mecca. About one or two of the clock, which is 
the time of exlea nomas, having washed, and made 
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themselves ready for it, they perform that, and at 
the same timc perform ekende nomas, which they 
never do at one time but upon this occasion; be- 
cause, at the time when ekinde nomas should be 
performed in the accustomed order, viz. about 
four of the cluek in the afternoon, they are implor- 
ing pardon for their sins, and receiving the emaum s 
benediction. 

It was a sight, indeed, able to pierce one’s 
heart, to behold so many thousands in their gar- 
ments of humility and mortification, with their 
naked heads and cheeks watered with tears; and 
to hear their grievous sichs and sobs, begging ear- 
nestly for the remission of their sius, and promis- 
ing newness of life, using a form of penitential 
expressions; and thus continuing for the space of 
four or five hours, viz. until the time of acshaim 
nomas, which is to be perfornied about half an 
hour after sun-set. (It 1s matter of sorrowful 
reflection, to compare the indifference of so many 
Christians, with this zeal of those poor blind Ma- 
hometans, who will, itis to be feared, rise up in 
judgment against them, and condemn them.) After 
their solemn performance of their devotions thus 
at the gibbe/, they all at once receive that honour- 
able title of Aagye from the emaum, er imam, aud 
are so styled to their dying day. Immediately, 
upon their receiving this name, the trompet is 
sounded, and they ail leave the lull and return for 
Mecca, and being gone two or three miles on their 
way, ‘they there rest for that night; but after 20- 
inas, before they go to rest, each person gathers 
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wine and forty small stones, about the bigness of 
an hazle nut; the meaning of which I shall ac- 
quaint you with presently. : 

The next morning they move to a place called 
Mina, or Muna; the place, as they say, where 
Abraham went to offer up his son Isaac, and 
therefore in this place they sacrifice their sheep: 
it is about two or three miles from Mecea. I was 
here shown a stone, or little rock, which was part- 
ed in the middle. ‘They told me, that when Abra- 
ham was going to sacrifice his son, instead of 
striking him, Providence directed his hand to this 
stone, which he clave in two. It must be a good 
stroke indeed ! 

Here they all pitch their tents Git being in a 
spacious plain) and spend the time of euehaee 
byram, viz. three days. As soon as their tents are 
pitched, and all things orderly disposed, every in- 
dividual fagge, the first day, goes and throws 
seven of the small stones, which they had gather- 
ed, against a small pillar, or a little square stone 
buildine*. Which action of theirs is intended 
to testify their defiancé of the devil and his deeds ; 
for they at the same time pronounce the following 
words, viz. erzum le shetane wazbehe, 1. e. stone 
the devil, and them that please him. And there 
are two other of the like pillars, which are situated 
near One another; at each of which (I mean all 


*Monsieur de Thevenot saith, that they throw these stones 
at the gibbel or mount; but, indeed, it is otherwise ; though I 
must needs say, he is very exact in almost every thing of Tur 
hish matters ; and I pay much deference to that great author. 
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three) the second day, they throw seven stones; 
and the same they do the third day. As I was 
going to perform this ceremony of throwing the 
stones, a facetious hagge met me; saith he, you 
may save your Jabour at present, if you please, for 
I have hit out the devil’s eyes already. : 

You must observe, that after they have thrown 
the seven stones on the first day, (the country 
people having brought great flocks of sheep to be 
sold) every one buys a sheep and sacrifices it;. 
some of which they give to their friends, some to 
the poor which come out of Mecca, and the coun- 
try adjacent, very ragged poor, and the rest they 
eat themselves; after which they shave their 
heads, throw off hirrawem, and put on other 
clothes, and then salute one another with a kiss, 
saying, byram mabarick ela, 1. e. the feast be a 
blessing to you. 

These three days of byram they spend festivally, 
rejoicing with abundance of illuminations all night, 
shooting of guns, and fire works flying iu the air; 
for they reckon that all their sins are now done 
away, and they shall when they die go directly to 
heaven, if they do not apostatize; and that for the 
future, if they keep their vow and do well, God 
will set down for every good action ten; but if 
they do ill, God will likewise reckon every evil 
action ten: and any person, who, after having 
received the title of hagge, shall fall back to a vici- 
ous course of life, is esteemed to be very vile and 


infamous by them. 
Some have written, that many of the hagges, 
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after they have returned home, have been so aus- 
tere to themselves, as to pore a long time over red 
hot bricks, or ingots of iron, and by that means, 
willingly lose their sight, desiring to see nothing © 
evil or profane after so sacred a sight as the Tem- 
ple at Mecca; but I never knew any such thing 
done. 

During their three days stay at Mina, scarce 
any hagge, unless impotent, but thinks it his duty 
to pay his visit, once at least, to the Temple at 
Mecca: they scarce cease running all the way thi- 
therward, shewing their vehement desire to have a 
fresh sight of the beat Allah; which as soon as 
ever they come in sight of, they burst into tears 
for joy ; and after having performed towoaf for a 
while, and a few erkaets, they return again to Mina. 
And when the three days of dbyram are expired, 
they all with their tents, &c. come back again to 
Mecca. 

They say, that after the hagges are gone from 
Mina to Mecca, God doth usually send a goud 
shower of rain to wash away the filth, and dung 
of the sacrifices there slain: and also that those 
vast numbers of little stones, which I told you the 
hagges throw in defiance of the devil, are all car- 
ried away by the angels before the year comes 
about again, But I am sure, I saw vast numbers 
of them that were thrown the year before, lie upon 
the ground. After they are returned to Mecca, 
they can tarry there no longer than the stated time, 
which is about ten ortwelve days; during which 
time there is a great fair held, where are sold all 
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manner of East India. goods, and abundance of 
fine stones for rings, and bracelets, &c. brought 
froma Yeamane; also of China ware and musk, and 
variety of other curiosities Now is the time. in. 
which the dagges are busily employed in buying, 
for they do not think. it lawful to buy any thing till 
they have reccived the title of hagge. Tvery one 
almost now buys a cajfi, or shroud, of fine linen 
to be buried in, for they never use coffins for that 
purpose, which might bave been procured at Al- 
gier, or their. other respective homes, at a mucli 
cheaper. rate; but they choose to buy it here, be- 
cause they have. the advantage of dipping it in the 
holy water, sev zem. They are very careful to 
carry the said caffe with them, wherever they tra- 
vel, whether by sea: or land, that they may be sure 
to be buricd therein. 

‘The evening before they nas Mecca, every 
one must go to take their solemn leave of the dear, 
entering in at the gate called dave el salem, i. c. 
welcome gate ; and having continued at ¢oworf as 
long as they please, which many do till they are 
quite.tired; and it being the last time of their paying 
their devotions to it, they do it with floods of tears, as 
being extremely unwilling to part, and bid farewell, 
and having drank their fill of the water zem zem, they 
go to one side of the deat, their backs being to- 
wards the door, called by the name of babe ef wee- 
doh, 1. e. the farewell door, which is opposite to 
the welcome door; where having performed two 
or three erkaets, they get upon their legs and hold 
up their hands towards the deat, making earnest 
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petitions; and then keep going backward till they 
come to the abovesaid farewell gate, being guided 
by some or other; for they account it a very irre- 
verent thing to turn their backs towards the beat 
when they take leave of it. All the way as they 
retreat, they continue petitioning, holding up their 
hands, with their eyes fixed upon the beat, till they 
are out of sight of it; and so go to their lodgings 
weeping. 

Ere I leave Mecca, I shall acquaint you with a 
passage of a Turk to me in the Temple cloister, 
in the night time, between acsham nomas, and 
gega nomas, 1. e. between the evening and the night 
services. ‘The hagges do usually spend that time, 
or good part of it, which is about an hour and 
half at ¢owoaf, and then sit down on the mats, and 
rest themselves. This I did; and after I had sat 
awhile, and for my more ease at last was lying on 
my back, with my feet towards the dea¢, but at a 
distance, as many others did; a Turk which sat 
by me, asked me what countryman I[ was: a mo- 
grebee, said I, i.e. one of the west. Pray, quoth 
he, how far wes&é did you come? J told him from 
Gazair, i. e. Algier. Ah! replied he, have you 
taken so much pains, and been at sa much cost, 
and now be guilty of this irreverent posture before 
the beat Allah ? 

Here are many Moors, who get a beggarly live- 
lihood by selling models of the Temple unto stran- 
gers, and in being serviceable to the pilgrims. 
Here are also several effendies, or masters of learn- 


ing, who daily expound out of the alcorap, sitting 
° 3 I 
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in high chairs; and some of the learned pilgrims, 
whilst they are here, do undertake the same. 

‘Under the room of the hanifees, which I mene 
tioned before, people do usually gather together, 
between the hours of devotion, and sitting round 
cross-legged, it may be, twenty or thirty of them, 
they have a ver; large pair of tesbeehs, or beads, 
each bead near as big as a man’s fist, which they 
keep passing round, bead after bead, one to the 
other, all the time, using some devout expressions. 
I myself was once got in amongst them, and me- 
thought it was a pretty play enough for children ; 
however, I was to appearance very devout. 

There are likewise some dervises that get money 
here, as well as at other places, by burning of in- 
cense, swinging their censers ‘as they go along be- 
fore the people that are sitting; and this they do 
commenly on Fridays, their sabbath. In all other 
gamiler, or mosques, when the hatézb is preaching, 
and the people all sitting still at their devotion, 
they are all in ranks; so that the dervise, without- 
the least disturbance to any, walks between every 
rank, with his censer in one hand, and with the 
other takes his powdered’ incense out of a little 
pouch that hangs by his side. 

But though this place, Mecca, is esteemed so 
very holy, yet it comes short of none for lewdness 
and debauchery: as for uncleanness, it is equal 
to Grand Cairo; and they will ata even in the 
Temple itself. 

I shall now entertain you with a story or two, 
which may. be of use. 

The first, of a certain beggar at Mecca, who 
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would use no other expression to excite the people 
to charity towards him, than this, her ne yapparsen 
| gendinga, i. e. whatsoever thou doest, thou doest it 
to thyself; implying the reward that will hereafter be 
conferred on the charitable man. There passed 
by one of his neighbours, (none of the best men to 
be sure ; but why he did attempt such a desperate 
thing against the poor beggar, I cannot give an 
account) who thought with himself, he would try 
whether this saying of the beggar were true or 
not; and so goes and makes a cake of bread, and 
mixes poison with it, and then gave it as an alms 
to the beggar, who put it thankfully up into his 
bag; the other, the mean while, thinking in a 
little time to hear of his death. But the beggar’s 
saying proved true at length, and that unhappily 
for the man who gave him the poisoned cake ; for. 
it happened that a child of his being at play, and 
seeing the beggar eating, asked him for a piece of 
bread, and he very innocently gave the child the 
very sanie he had received from his father; who eat 
it, and died. Ihave reason to believe this story; 
and if so, it is a wonderful argument to encourage 
charity to the poor. 

Another beggar would always use this expres-~ 
sion in begging, viz. her ne wearersen elingla, O 
gidder senne la, i. e. whatsoever thou givest with 
thy hand, that will go with thee; implying after 
death. Which shews also, that these blind Maho- 
metans do believe a reward reserved hereafter for 
the noble virtue of charity. 

Now, to what I have related concerning the 
Mahometans great veneration for the alcoran, and 
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way of worship in their mosques, together with 
their pilgrimage to Mecca, and manner of devo- 
tion there; I shall only add, that I was lately 
perusing an English alcoran*, where [ find, in the 
preface, that the translator saith, that the vulgar 
are not permitted to read the alcoran, but (as the 
poor Romanists) to live and die in an implicit 
faith of what they are taught by their -priests. 
This I utterly deny; for it is not only permitted 
and allowed of, but it is (as I intimated before) 
looked on as very commendable in any person to 
be diligent in reading of it. And the same dif- 
ference there is amongt us, between learned and 
illiterate persons, there is with them, between such 
ascan and cannot read. They give eight or ten 
dollars for a copy of the alcoran. Their dollar 1s 
about two shillings and three pence. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the pilgrims return from Mecca. Their visit 
made at Medina to Mahomet’s tomb there. The 
mighty welcome the hagges receive at ther re- 
turn home, and the great rejoicing made on 
that occasion. Of a dreadful plague at Grand 
Cairo, &c. | 


HAVING thus given you an account of the 
Turks’ pilgrimage to Mecca, and of their worship 
there (the manner and circumstances of which I 


* The alcoran amongst the Turks, is strictly forbidden to be 
translated into apy other language, 
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have faithfully and punctually related, and may 
challenge the world to convict me of a known 
falsehood, ) I now come to take acere of the temple 
and town of Mecca. 

Having hired camels of the carriers, we set out ; 
but we give as much for the hire of one from 
Mecca to Egypt, which is about forty days jour- 
ney, as the real worth of itis, viz. about five or 
six pounds sterling; if it happen that the camel 
dies by the way, the carrier is to supply us with 
another; and therefore those carriers who come 
from Egypt to Mecca with the caravan, bring with 
them several spare camels; for there is hardly a 
night passeth but many die upon the road: for, 
if a camel should chance to fall it is seldom known 
that it is able to rise again; and if it should, they 
despair of its being capable of performing the jour- 
ney, or ever being useful more. It is a common 
thing therefore, when a camel once falls, to take 
off its burden, and put it on another, and then 
kill it, which the poorer sort of the company eat: 
I myself have eaten of camel's flesh, and it is very 
swect and nourishing. If a camel tires, they even 
leave him upon the place. 

The first day we set out from Mecca it was 
without any order at all, all hurly burly; but the 
next day every one laboured to get forward; and 
in order to it, there was many times much quar- 
relling and fighting: but after every one had 
taken his place in the caravan, they orderly and 
peaceably kept the same place till they came to 
Grand’Cairo. They travel four camels in a breast, 
which are all tied one after the other, like as in 
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teams. The whole body is called a caravan, 
which is divided into several cottors, or compa- 
nies, each of which hath its name, and consists, it 
may be, of several thousand camels; and they 
move one coffer after another, like distinct troops. 
In the head of each cotter is some great gentlemen 
or officer, who is carried in a thing like an horse- 
litter, borne by two camels, one before, and, the 
other behind, which is covered all over with sear- 
cloth, and over that again with green broad-cloth, 
and set forth very handsomely. If the said great 
person hath a wife with him, she is carried in ano- 
ther of the same. In the head of every cotter 
there goes likewise a sumpter camel, which carries 
his treasure, &c. this camel hath two bells, about 
the bigness of our market bells, hanging one on 
each side, the sound of which may be heard a 
great way off. Sonre other of the camels have 
-yound bells about their necks, some about their 
legs, like those which our carriers put about their 
fore-horses necks; which, together with the ser- 
vants (who belong to the camels, and travel on 
foot) singing all night, make a pleasant noise, and 
the journey passes away delightfully. They say 
this music makes the camels brisk and lively. 
Thus they travel, in good order, every day, till 
they come to Grand Cairo; and were it not for 
this order, you may guess what confusion would 
be amongst such a vast multitude. 

They have lights by night, (which is the chicf 
time of travelling, because of the exceeding heat 
of the sun by day,) which are carried on the tops 
of high poles, to direct the hagges in their march. 
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They are somewhat like iron stoves, into which 
they put short dry wood, which some of the ca- 
mels are loaded with; it is carried in great sacks, 
which have an hole near the bottom, where the 
servants take it out, as they see the fires needa 
recruit. Every cottor hath one of these poles be- 
longing to it, some of which have ten, some twelve, 
of these lights on their tops, or more or less; and 
they are likewise of different figures as well as 
numbers; one, perhaps, oval way, like a gate; 
another triangular, or like an N or M, &c. so that 
every one knows by them his respective cottor. 
They are carried in the front, and set up in the 
place where the caravan is to pitch, before that 
comes up, at some distance from one another. 
They are also carried by day, not lighted; but 
yet by the figure and number of them the hagges 
are directed to what cottor they belong, as soldiers 
are, by their colours, where to rendezvous; and 
without such directions it would be impossible to 
avoid confusion in such a vast number of people. 

Every day, viz. in the morning, they pitch 
their tents, and rest several liours. When the 
camels are unloaded, the owners drive them to 
water, and give them their provender, &c. so that 
we had nothing to do with them, besides helping 
to load them. | 

As soon as our tents were pitched, my business 
was to make a little fire, and get a pot of coffee. 
When we had eat some small matter, and drank 
the coffee, we lay down tosleep. Bctween eleven 
and twelve we boiled something for dinner, and 
having dined, lay down again till about four in 
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the afternoon; when the trumpet was sounded, 
which gave notice to every one to take down their 
tents, pack up their things, and load their camels 
in order to proceed in their journey. It takes up 
about two hours time ere they are ail in their 
places again. At the time of acsham nomas, and 
also gega nomas, they make a halt, and perform 
their sal/lah, so punetual are they in their worship, 
and then they travel till next morning. If water 
be scarce, what I eall an inaginary abdes will do. 
As for ancient men, it being very troublesome for 
such to alight off the camels, and get up again, it 
is lawful for them to defer these two times of somas 
till the next day; but they will be sure to perform 
it then. 

As for provisions, we bring enough out of Egypt 
to suffice us till we return thither again. At 
Mecca we compute how much will serve us for 
one day, and consequently, for the forty days 
journey to Egypt; and, if we find we have more 
than we may well guess will suffice us for so long 
atime, we sell the overplus at Mecca. There is 
a charity maintained by the Grand Seignior, for 
water to refresh the poor who travel on foot all 
the way; for there are many such undertake this 
journey, or pilgrimage, without any money, rely- 
ing on the charity of the kagges for subsistence, 
knowing that they largely extend it at such a time. 

Every hagge carries his provisions, water, bed- 
ding, &c. with him, and usually three or four 
diet together, and sometimes discharge a poor 
man’s expenses the whole journey for his attend- 
ance on them. There was an Irish renegado, who 
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was taken very young, insomuch that he had not 
only lost his Christian religion, but his native han- 
guage also. This man had endured thirty years 
sluvery in Spain, and in the French gallies; but 
was afterwards redeemed, and came home to 
Algier. Hewas looked upon as a very pious man, 
and a great zealot, by the Turks, for his not turn- 
ing from the Mahometan faith, notwithstanding 
the great temptations he had so to do. Some of 
my neighbours, who intended for Mecca, the same 
year I went with my patroon thither, offered this 
renegado, that if he would serve them on this 
journey they would defray his charges throughout. 
He gladly embraced the offer; and I remembég, 
when we arrived at Mecca, he passionately told 
me, that God had delivered him out of an hell 
upon earth, meaning his former slavery in France 
and Spain, and had brought him‘into an heaven 
upon earth, viz) Mecca. I admired much his 
zeal, but pitied his condition. 

Their water they carry in goat-skins, which 
they fasten to one side of their camels. It some- 
times happens, that no water is to be met with for 
two, three, or more days; but yet, it is well known 
that a camel is a creature that can live long with- 
out drinking, God in his wise pravidence so or- 
dering it ; for otherwise it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to travel through the parched 
deserts of Arabia. Every tents’ company have 
their convenient place for easing nature, viz. 
four long poles fixed square, about three or four 
feet distance from each other, which ia bung 
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round with canvas, because, as I said before, the 
Mahometans esteem it very odious to be seen 
while they are exonerating. And besides, other- 
wise, if they should go too far, they would hardly 
be able to find the way to their tent again. 

In this journey many times the skulking, thiev- 
ish Arabs, do much mischief to some of the kagges; 
for, in the night time they will steal upon them, 
especially such as are on the outside of the cara- 
van, and being taken to be some of the servants 
that belong to the carriers, or owners of the ca- 
mels, they are not suspected: when they see an 
hagee fast asleep, (for it is usual for them to sleep: 
@b the road,) they loose a camel before and be- 
hind, and one of the thieves leads it away with the 
hagge upon its back asleep. Another of them, ia 
the mean time, pulls on the next camel; to tie it to 
the camel from whence the halter of the other was 
cut; for if that camel be not fastened again to the 
leading camel, it will stop, and all that are behind 
will then stop of course, which might be a means 
of discovering the robbers. When they have got- 
ten the stolen camel, with his rider, at a convenient 
distance from the caravan, and think themselves 
out of danger, they awake the hagye, and some- 
times destroy him immediately ; but at other times, 
being a littke more inclined to merey, they strip 
him naked, and let bim return to the caravan. 

About the teath easy day’s journey after we 
came out of Mecca, we enter into Medina, the 
place where Mahomet lies intombed. Although 
it be, as I take it, two or three days journey out of 
the direct way from Mecca to Egypt; yet the 
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hagges pay their visit there, for the space of two 
days, and come away the third. | 
Those Mahometans which hve to-the southward 
of Mecca, at the East Indies, and thereaway, are 
not bound to make a visit to Medina, but te Mecca 
only, because it would be so much out of their way. 
But such as come from Turkey, Tartary, Egypt, 
and Africa, think themselves obliged so to do. 
Medina is but a little town, and poor, yet it is 
walled round, and hath in it a great masque, but 
nothing near so big as the temple at Mecca. In 
one corner of the mosque is a place built about 
fourteen or fifteen paces square. About this place 
are great windows fenced with brass grates. In 
the inside it is decked with some lamps, and or- 
naments. It is arched all overhead. [I find some 
relate, that there are no less than three thousand 
lamps about Mahomet’s tomb; but it is a mistake, 
for there are not, as I verily believe, an hundred: 
and I speak what I know, and have been an eye- 
witness of. Inthe middle of this place is the tomb 
of Mahomet, where the corpse of that bloody im- 
postor is laid, which hath silk curtains all areund 
it like a bed; which curtains are not costly nor 
beautiful. There is nothing of his tomb to be 
seen by any, by reason of the curtains round it; 
nor are any of the hagges permitted to enter there; 
none go in but the eunuchs, who keep watch over 
it, and they only to light the lamps which burn 
there by night, and to sweep and cleanse the place. 
All the privilege the hagges have, is only to thrust 
in their hands at the windows between the brass 


grates, and to petitionthe dead juggler, which they 
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do with a wonderful deal of reverence, affection, 
and zeal. My patroon had his silk bandkerchief 
stole out of his bosom, while he stood at his devo- 
tion here. $34 | 

It is storied by some, that the cofin of Mahomet 
hangs up by the attractive virtue of a loadstone to 
the roof of the mosque; but beljeve me, itis a 
false story. When I looked through the brass 
grate I saw as much as any of the hagges; and 
the top of the curtains, which covered the tomb, 
were not half so high as the roof or arch; so that 
it is impossible his cofin should be hanging there. 
I never heard the Mahometans say any thing like 
it. On the outside of this place, where Maho- 
met’s tomb is, are some sepulchres of their reputed 
saints; among which is one prepared for Christ 
Jesus, when he shall come again personally into 
the world; for they hold that Christ will come 
pgain in. the flesh, forty years before the end of 
the world, to confirm tie Mabometan faith, and 
say, likewise, that our Saviour was not crucified 
in person, but in effigy, or one like him, 

Medina is much supplied by the opposite Abys- 
sine country, which is on the otlier side of the 
Red Sea; from thence they have corn and neces- 
saries brought in ships: an odd sort of yessels as 
ever I saw, their sails being made of matting, such 
as they use in their houses and mosques to tread 
upon. 

When we had taken our leave of Medina, the 
third day, and travelled about ten days more, we 
were mét by a great many Arabians, who brought 
abundance of fruit to us, particularly raisins: but 
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from whence I cannot tell. When we came within 
fifteen days journey of Grand Cairo we were met 
by’many people who came from thence, witb their 
eainels ‘laden with presents for the hagges, sent 
from their friends and relations, as sweet-meats, 
&c. But some of them came rather for profit, to 
sell fresh provisions to the hagges, and trade with 
them. 

About ten days before we got to Cairo, we came 
to avery long steep hill, called Ackaba, which 
the Aagges are usually much afraid how they shall 
be able to gct up. Those who can will walk it. 
The poor camels, having no hoofs, find it very 
hard work, and many drop here. They were all 
untied, and we dealt gently with them, moving very 
slowly, and often halting. Before we came to 
this hill I observed no descent, and when we were 
at the top there was none, but all plain as before. © 

We passed by Mount Sinai by night, and, perhaps, © 
when I was asleep; so that I had no prospect of it. 

When we came within seven days journey of 
Cairo, we were met by abundance of people more, 
some hundreds, who came to welcome their friends 
and relations; but it being night, it was difficult 
to find those they wanted, and therefore as the 
caravans passed along they keptcalling them aloud 
by their names, and by this means found them 
out. And when we were within three days jour- 
ney of it, we had many camel-loads of the water 
of the Nile brought us tu drink. But the day and 
the night before we came to Cairo, thousands came 
out to meet us, with extraordinary rejoicing. It 
is thirty-seven days journey from Mecca to Cairo, 
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and three days we tarry by the way, which together 
make up, as I said, forty days journey; and in all 
this way, there is scarce any green thing to be met 
with, nor beast or fowl to be seen or heard, nothing 
but sand and stones, excepting.one place which we 
passed by night; I suppose it was a village, where 
were some trees, and, as we thought, gardens. 

We travelled through a certain valley, which is 
called by the name of attash el wait, i. e. the river 
of fire, the vale being so excessively hot, that the 
very water In their goat skins hath sometimes been 
dricd up with the gloomy, scorching heat. But we 
had the happiness to pass through it when it rain- 
ed, so that the fervent heat was much allayed 
thereby ; which the hagges looked on asa great 
blessing, and did not a little praise God for it, 
When we came to Cairo, the plague was very hot 
there, insomuch that it was reported, there died 
sixty thousand within a fortnight’s time ; wherefore 
we hastened away to Rosetta, and from thence to 
Alexandria; where, ina little time, there was a 
ship of Algier ready to transport us thither. 

After we came to Alexandria, I was walking 
with the Irish renegado I spake of but now (who 
was maintained in his pilgrimage to Mecca, for 
his service and attendance, &c.) on the quay, where 
was an English boat with a man init. The rene- 
gado was very earnest for me to speak to the 
man; and I would have done it without a request, 
had I thought it safe, or convenient. But the 
more importunate he was, the more shy I seemed, 
for I feared some ill consequence might attend it. 


However, watching an opportunity, I spoke to 
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him, and asked of him, from whence his ship > 
He looked intently in my face, and said from Top- 
sham. At which words my heart smote me. I 
asked him further, who was the master? He re- 
plied, Mr. Bear of Topsham. He then asked me 
where I learned my English ? I told him in Eng- 
land. Are you an Englishman then? quoth he. 
I told him, yes. Of what part of Enoland ? con- 
tunued he. Of Exeter, said I. I told him also, 
with whom I was taken, and other circumstances; 
but did not think fit to hold any long discourse 
with him, and so passed from him. It happened, 
that there was at this time, on board Mr. Bear, 
one John Cleak of Lymson, whom I very well 
knew, when we were boys together. He hearing 
of what had passed, came ashore the next day, 
with the said man, who spying me walking, told 
Cleak, I was the man; whereupon he came run- 
ning to me; and hugged me in his arms, saying, 
Joe, 1am glad to see thee with all my heart! I did 
not know him at first, till he told me who he was ; 
[ called him to mind, but was afraid te hold any 
discourse with him, though very desirous to have 
further talk with him. He desired to drink a glass 
of wine with me; but I refused, alleging, that I 
was newly come from Mecca, and therefore it 
would be much taken notice of. He then invited 
me to the coffee-house with him; but I told him it 
‘would not be convenient for me to go thither nei- 
ther, because the house was full of Turks. So we 
did not go. But I inquired of my father’s, and 
friends healths ; aad he told me he saw my father 
but a little before he came away. I desired him 
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to carry a letter for me; he told me he would. 
The letter you have inserted hereafter; and I sent 
by him a Turkish pipe to my father, anda green 
silk purse to my mother, and at the same time, 
gave him a sash for himself; withal telling him, 
that I hoped God would find out some way for 
myescape. But truly I was “troubled that I could 
not conveniently have had some conversation with 
_ my old acquaintance. This was no small renewat 
of my affliction ; and when I thought upon the cir- 
cumstances I was then in, my heart did bleed.. 
The plague was hot in Alexandria, at this time ; 
and some persons infected with it being taken on 
board our ship, which was bound for Algier, the 
plague reigned amongst us: insomuch that besides 
those that recovered, we threw twenty persons 
overboard, who died of it. And truly I was nota lit- 
tle afraid of the distemper, and wished I were safe 
at Algier, hoping that if I were got there I should 
escape it. But soon after we got ashore there, I 
was seized with it, but through the Divine Good- 
ness, escaped death. It rose under my arm, and 
the boil which usually accompanies the plague rose 
on my leg. After it was much swollen, I was 
desirous to have it lanced ; but my patroon told me 
it was not soft enough. There was a neighbour, a 
Spaniard slave, who advised me to roast an onion, 
and apply a piece of it, dipped in oil, to the swell- 
ing, to mollify it; which accordingly I did. The 
next day it became soft: and then my patroon had 
it lanced, and through the blessing of my good God, 
I recovered. Such a signal mercy I hope I shall 
never forget ; a mercy so circumstantiated, consi- 
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dering every thing, that my soul shall thankfully 
call it to mind, as long as I have any being. For 
I was just returned from Mecca when this mercy 
was dispensed to me; I do observe the Divine 
Providence plainly in it, and hope ever, to make 
the best use of it. 

Being now got back again to Algier in our 
long pilgrimage, I shall acquaint you with some 
things which have been hitherto omitted, and may 
as properly come in here as any where else. 

The women of Algier look on it as very orna~ 
mental to wear great rings, almost like gyves, or 
fetters, about their legs, and also their arm- wrists. 
Some wear them of gold, others of silver, others of 
brass, and some of horn, i. e. in the country. And 
if the country women can get a few ordinary stones, 
and cloves to string up and make a bracelet with, 
they think themselves very fine indeed. The wo- 
men here commonly paint their hands and feet 
with a certain plant called Aennah, dried and beat- 
en to powder, which they moisten with water, and 
so use it; und in a month’s time, or thereabout, 
it makes the part of a deep saffron colour. The 
like is often done to their horses, if white, i. e. 
they dye their feet, tail, and mane, and under the 
saddle, of the said colour. 

There are some Jews here, who wear their shirts 
without their drawers, or breeches ; for what rea- 
son I never inquired, but it was undoubtedly de- 
signed as a mark of distinction. 

A few years before I came from Algier, there 
happened a terrible fire among their ships in the 
| eee hI fi 
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anole, a little before candle lighting: several of their 
fine ships were burnt, among which was one that 
was reputed the biggest that ever was built in Al- 
gier. This noble ship was just finished, and fit 
for a voyage, able to carry sixty guns, when this 
fire broke out. Besides, several prizes were burnt, 
ia all about srxteen sail: they had, much ado to 
save their three galleys; and had the wind been 
harder the fire must have burnt their ships on the 
stocks, and all the timber that lay by. ‘Their cas- 
tle on the mole was likewise in danger, for they 
were not a little afraid that the powder magazines 
would take fire. It was a most dreadful fire, and 
yet, methought, I could not be much concerned 
for the sufferers, because these very ships would in 
all probability have otherwise been a means of 
bringing many poor Christians into slavery. 

While I was at Algier, there was a prize brought | 
im by a frigatto, as they call it, i.e. a long sore 
of vessel, with eleven or twelve oars on each side, 
gad with sails galley like, &t only for the summer's 
expeditious. These are generally manned with 
Moors, well armed witb smail arms, having five 
or six pattareroes. ‘Fhey get over to the Spanish 
shore, but mostly about Majorca, and Minorca, 
and there sculk about the creeks, waiting to snap 
small coasters: and where they know is an house, 
they will land aad carry off the whole family. 
When this frigatio came to Algier, it was reported 
by the /rigattogees,: that the Christians, who were 
in the taken ship, ran ashore, and that the said 
prize was found, without a soul therein, on the 
seas; which to some seeined very strange, because 
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athe boat was all this while in the prize, and to be 
sure they could not fly to the shore. It was the 
general suspicion therefore, that they had bar- 
barously thrown the poor men of the ship over- 
board. <And a little time after, I myself was cre- 
dibly informed, that one of the frigattorees was 
heard, on a time, to say, that nothing grieved him 
s0 much as to see such a pretty boy thrown over 
beard. And it was in all likelihood an English 
ship, of about thirty, or forty tun, richly laden; 
which probably was the occasion of this barbarity ; 
for it was in a time when the Eaglish had peace 
with the Turks. And I must tell you, it is not 
the first time, by a great many, that, when we have 
had peace with them, they have turned isbandote, 
ij. e. buccaniers, robbers, perfidious villains, or 
‘what you will call them, and have takea our ships, 
and sold ship, men, cargo, and all, to those whe 
have, at the same time, been at war with us. [ 
must confess, this treachery is not allowed of in 
Algicr; but yet, after some time, a sum of money 
to the dey makes up all, and it is connived at, and 
in a little time forgotten. 

In Algier, as well as in other places, on Friday, 
their sabbath, in the afternoon they generally take 
their recreation. And amongst their several sports 
and diversions, they have a comical sort of wrest- 
ling, which is performed about a quarter of a 
mile without the gate, called bab ef wait, which is 
the western gate. There is a plain just by the 
sea-side, where, when the people are gathered to- 
gether, they make a ring, all sitting on the ground 
expecting the combatants. Anon, there comes 
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one boldly in, and strips all to his drawers. Hav- 
ing done this, he turns his back to the ring, and 
his face towards his clothes on the ground... He 
then pitcheth on his right knee, and then throws 
abroad his arms three times, clapping his hands 
together as often, just above the ground; which 
having done, he puts the backside of. his hand to 
the ground, and then kisseth his fingers, and puts 
them to his forehead; then makes two or three 
good springs into the middle of the ring, and 
there he stands with his left hand to-his left ear, 
and his right band to his left elbow; in this pos- 
ture the challenger stands, not looking about, 
till some.one comes into the ring to take him ‘up ; 
and he that comes to take him up does the very 
same postures, and then stands by the side of him, 
in the manner aforesaid. ‘Then the trver of the 
play comes behind the pilewans, (for so the wrest- 
lers are termed by then:) and covers their naked 
backs, and heads, and makes a short harangue to 
the spectators. After which the pilewans face 
each other, and then both at once slap their hands 
on their thighs, then clap tnem together, and then 
lift them up as high as their shoulders, and cause 
the palms of their hands to meet, ana with the 
saine, dash their heads one against another three 
times so hard, that many times the blood runs 
down. This being done, they walk off from one 
another, and traverse their ground, eyeing each 
other like two game cocks. If either of them find 
his hands moist, be rubs them on the ground,. for 
the better hold fast: and they will make an offer 
of closing twice or thrice before they do. They 
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will come as often within five or six yards one of 

the other, and clap their hands to each other, 

and then put forward the left leg, bowing their - 
body, and leaning with the left elbow on the left 

knee, for a little while, looking one at the dther 

(as I said) just like two fighting cocks. Then they 

walk a turn again; then at it they go: and as they 

are naked to the iniddle, and so there is but little 

holdfast, there is much ado before one hath a fair 

cast on his back; they having none of our Devon- 

shire, or Cornish skill. He that throws the other 

goes round the ring, taking money of many that 

give it him, which is but a small matter, it may be, 

a farthing, an halfpenny, or a penny of a person, 
which is much. Having gone the round, he goes 

to the tryer and delivers him the money so col- 

lected, who in a short time returns it again to the 

conqueror, and makes a short speech of thanks. 

And, it may be, while this is doing, other two shall 

come into the ring to wrestle. 

But at their dyrams, or feasts, those which are 
the most famous pilewans, come in to show their 
parts, before the dey, eight or ten together. These 
anoint themselves all over with: oil, having on 
their bodies but a pair of leathern drawers, which 
are well oiled tuo: they stand in the street near 
bab el wait (the above said gate,) without which 
are all their sports held, spreading out their arms, - 
as if they would oil peoples fine clothes, unless 
they give them some money; which many do to 
carry on the humour. They are, as I said, the 
ehoice of all the stout wrestlers, and wrestle before 
the dey, who sits on a carpet spread on the ground, 
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looking on; and when the sport is over, he gives, 
it'may be, two or three dollars to each. After 
which the dey with the bashaw mount their korses, 
and several spahys ride one after another, throw- 
ing @ticks made like lances, at each other; and 
the dey rides after one or other of them, who is 
his favourite, and throws his wooden lance at bim; 
and if he happens to hit him, the spay comes off 
his horse to the dey, who gives him money. Af- 
ter all which diversions, they ride to the place 
where the dey hath a tent pitched, and there they 
spend the afternoon in eating and drinking of 
coffec, and pleasant talk, but no wine. The dey 
usually appears in no great splendour at Algier. 
For I have seen him oftentimes ride into the town 
fronf his garden in a morning on a mule, attended 
only by a slave on another. 

Being thus, as I have told you, returned to 
Algier from Mecca, and my patroon having given 
me my letter of freedom, 1 became a soldier, and 
entered into pay, which is about twenty pound 
sterling per annum. There are about twelve thou- 
sand janizaries in Algier, including the invalids 
who have half-pay, 

The first camp I made after I was thus for my- 
self (as ] may say) was, as I remember, against 
Oran a Spanish garrison on the Barbary shore, 
within the territories of Algier; which is a great 
eye-sore to the Algerines, and proves oftentimes 
no small damage to the country about them. 

When these Spaniards of Oran have war with 
the neighbouring Moors, they often make incur- 
sions, aud do great spoil amofig them, and bring 
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them slaves into Oran, and from thence send them 
to Spain. But as it commonly happens, that pri« 
vate, and intestine quarrels and dissensions do 
more mischief to a people than the force of & fo- 
reign enemy, so many times the Moors fall out 
among themselves, and the consequence is, that some 
one or other of them, to be revenged, steals away 
by night, and gets to Oran, and there agrees, for 
a sum of money, with the marquis, or governor, to 
discover, and lead him to such or sucha village, that 
he may pillage it. The Spaniard glad of the bar- 
gain, goes forth by night, falls upon the said vil- 
lage by surprise, and takes and carries away men, 
women, children, cattle, and all. This hath been 
often done. But then let the traitor look to it,@or 
there is no more coming back into his own country 
without certain death. But he must stay all his 
lifetime with the Spaniards, and if occasion be, 
fight for them; but he is allowed to retain, the 
Mahometan religion. | 

The advantage the Spanish king hath by keep- 
ing this garrison, one would think, should be in- 
considerable. But I know it to be of some, viz. 
that when the Moors adjacent, have peace with 
Oran, as they mostly have, they bring a great 
many necessaries into their market to sell, and the 
equntry affords great plenty of wheat, barley, but- 
ter, honey, sheep, wax, &c. which the Spaniards 
buy and carry in ships into Spain. It hath also 
been of great service to vessels when chased by 
Algerines; for they have oftentimes got into Oran, 
and so saved themselyes. 


As I was speaking, the first camp I made was 
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against this Oran. The dey was. there in person, 
with about 3 or 4000 men, which with them is 
reckoned a great force; with bombs also, and se- 
vera}. pieces of cannon. We laid siege against it 
about three months, plying sometimes our cannon, 
and sometimes our bombs; but all that we did, 
signified not much, for the Turks in Algier are no- 
thing expert in fring bombs. ‘The Spaniards, on 
the other side, had orders not to sally out, but to 
be upon the defensive. And the Algerines had 
not courage enough to come very near the town. 
I was a bombagee, i. e. one who assists in firing the 
bombs. After we had raised a battery to secure 
ourselves from their cannon, we placed our can- 
non and mortars behind it, and then began to ply 
them against a castle, which was without the town. 
We fired on them before they did on us. And no 
sooner was our first cannon discharged, but the 
Turks sculked behind the battery, as if the ene- 
my’s cannon could reach us the very moment we 
fired. I mention thrs as an instance of their bra- 
very. In this great expedition we lost three men, 
and I think the Spaniards not so many. 

Whilst we were besieging Oran, the French 
came a third time to bombard Algier, annu 1688. 
(when that tragedy happened, which you will hear 
of hereafter,) and there happened some bombs to 
fall on the haznah, i. e. the treasury or place where 
the money was kept, which was to pay off the 
soldiers. Immediately upon which, there was an 
express dispatched to the dey, as he lay before 
Oran, signifying the absolute, necessity of his pre- 
sence at Algier. He forthwith rode post thither, 
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and having pacified matters, as it was thought, 
and secured the haznah, in a little time, returned 
tothe camp. But soon after this, there was a plot 
hatching to take away, this dey’s life. His name 
was Ibrahim, i. e. Abraham, Hogea, i. e. scribe, 
because he was, before he came to be dey, but an 
ordinary man, though indifferently well skilled in 
letters. | 

The nature of the plot was this. Ibrahim Ho- 
gea was cayah, or deputy to Hagge Heusin, or 
Medio-morto; (who, as you will find, succeeded 
him in the deyship, though he was dey before him 
too.) This Medio-morto, being a politic man, and 
well knowing what a ticklish, though splendid; 
place he was in, when first dey, made what inter- 
est he could privately, to be advanced to be a 
bashaw ; for then he knew he should be safe from 
all evil designs, which otherwise might be laid 
against him. For the bashaw of Algier is no way 
concerned in the government, but only represents 
the state of the Grand Seignior, and hath allow- 
ance sufficient to maintain it. | 

Now Medio-morto’s design was not only to be 
made a bashaw, but so to work matters, as to be 
called home to Turkey by the Grand Seignior, and 
so to be quite out of fear of danger. For it is 
customary, upon reasons of state, to remand one 
bashaw, and send another in his room. This 
scheme Medio-morto soon accomplished; and 
then Ibrahim became dey in his room: and alk 
things seemed to be very quiet and serene. Ac- 
cording to Medio-morto’s design, a ship came 
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from Constantinople to Algier with a new bashaw, 
and to carry the old one, viz. himself, to Turkey. 
At this very time, as I was speaking, we were be- 
sieging Oran, whither came an express to acquaint 
the dey of the arrival of the ship to fetch Medio- 
morto. The dey immediately sent back an express 
to tell him, that if he went from Algier, he should 
so as he came, viz. with just nothing. For he had 
intrusted Medio-morto in his absence with the 
haznah, or treasury, and so was afraid lest he should 
have gone off with good part of the riches. Medio- 
morto being thus disappointed, excused himself 
from going to Constantinople, and remained still 
in Algier, where he made it his business to gain a 
party to himself, in order, if an occasion did offer, 
to sct himself up for dey again, to be revenged on 
Ibrahim for the ill treatment he had met with from 
him. Accordingly he carried on his plot so suc- 
cessfully that the conspiracy grew to such a head, 
that an express came to our camp Before Oran to 
arrest the'dey, viz. Ibrahim. The express came 
to the aga, or colonel of our camp; for the letter 
was directed to him, and the dey happening to be 
in the aga’s tent at the very same time the express 
came, took the letter first into his own hand, and 
running it over to himself, went immediately to 
his own tent, took what light treasure he could, 
and with two or three friends made his escape. 
Presently the rumour went through the camp, and 
it was allina confusion. Sothat had the Spa- 
niards nicked that opportunity, and made a sally 
upon us, they might have done great execution. 
But they did not; and the next day we drew off 
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@ur forces, and marched back to Algier again, 
where the said dey never appeared more after this. 
So that Hagge Heusin succeeded him in the dey- 
ship, though he had been dey before, who was 
nicknamed by the Christians, Medio-morto, i. e. 
‘half dead: because he was a very weak, and sickly 
man. 

This dey was also, a little time after he came to 
his new honour, forced to fly for it, or else he had 
lost his life: for becoming dey again, he ceased to 
be a bashaw. He got upto Turkey, where he be- 
came capatan-bashaw, i. e. the head of the cap- 
tains of the Grand Turk’s men of war, or admiral. 
And indeed it is a rare thing tor a dey of Algier to 
die a natural death. It was but a few years before 
I was taken, that Hagge Allee, who was dey, was 
murdered. And some years after I had been there, 
Baba Lassen, 1. e. Father Hassen, was also slain. 

The year after this, the Moors belonging to the 
emperor of Morocco broke their bounds, and da- 
maged the Moors within the territories of Algier, 
westward of Tillimsan. The Algerine Turks which 
kept garrison in Tillimsan sallied out to assist the 
Moors of their side, but lost most of their men in 
the action. ‘The dey of Algier being enraged at 
this, immediately caused a great camp to march 
forth of Algier, with cannon, and bombs, in order 
to be revenged on the emperor of Morocco. We 
were in all about three: thousand foot, and two 
thousand horse of Turks, and about three thou- 
sand horse of Moors. We marched into the em- 
peror of Morocco’s country, and all the inhabitants 
as we went declared for the dey. At length we 
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came within half a day’s journey of the enemy's 
camp, which consisted, as it was supposed, of thir-_ 
ty thousand men; notwithstanding, we thought 
they would not have faced us. When we came 
within five or six miles of the enemy, we called a 
council of war; at which time notice is always 
given to all the soldiers to draw near to the dey’s 
tent, where the council of war is held. In the 
conclusion it was resolved to attack the enemy, and 
in doing this it was ordered, that half the infantry 
and half the cavalry should march before with the 
baggage, and the rest were to come behind. It 
was my place to be in the rear, but being desirous 
to see the beginning of it, I offered to exchange 
places with one of the tent wherein I was, who 
gladly accepted it. Coming forth from between 
two mountains, .at the bottom of the hill, we saw 
the enemy before us, their tents being all pitched 
on the further side of the river Melweea, which 
may be seen in the maps of that country. Here 
we were ata stand; for positive orders were given, 
that no man should fire a piece till our camp was 
pitched. However, we had not patience very long, 
but ran down the hill to the river-side, and at it we 
went, withont any order, three or four behind one 
bush, five or six behind another, &c. After we 
had been engaged about half an hour, the enemy 
seeing we were but few in number, in comparison 
of them, made an attempt to pass the river, but 
we hindered them. This attempt of theirs was a 
discovery to us wherc the river was passable, which 
we knew not before, being altogether strangers ; 
and in most places it was very deep. When we 
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had been engaged about an hour, or somewhat — 
more, our party which was in the rear came up 
with us, and then the enemy’s hearts began to flag. 
We then plied them with our artillery and bombs; 
so that in a very short time they fled, and left to 
us their tents and baggage. We soon passed the 
river, every trooper taking one of the foot behind 
him, and our spahys, which were about three thou- 
sand, pursued tleir horse; their foot taking to the 
mountains. But at length the enemy’s horse per- 
ceiving themselves to exceed ours in number, 
wheeled about towards us, which made our horse 
wheel towards our foot, at which time was the 
greatest of our loss. But the enemy were afraid 
to come near our foot, and so whceled about again, 
and marched off. After we had buried our dead, 
and tarried two or three days by the river, we 
marched forward three or four days march, intend- 
ing to storm Fez, and we advanced so far, as with- 
in one day’s journey of it, where the whole body 
of the enemy lay. The emperor of Morocco hear- 
ing that his son, the general in the late engage- 
ment, was defeated, came against us in person, 
with what forces he could make. We pitched 
within two or three miles of him, in a vast plain, 
in sight of each other. After we had looked on 
one another for about an hour or two, the emperor 
sent an ambassador to our dey, to treat of peace; 
who after he had tarried with the dey about an 
hour, returned with an ambassador of ours to his 
master. . 

. Upon his having audience of the emperor, it 
was concluded, that the next day the emperor and 
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the dey should meet on horseback, in the middle 
way between the two camps, each with fifty horse 
to attend him. When they came near one ano- 
ther, the rest of the horse halted, and the cmperor 
and the dey, with a servant each, went to meet 
and salute one another; and after high compli- 
ments on both sides, a carpet was spread on the 
sround, and down they sat. In two or three hours 
time all matters were adjusted. The emperor 
promised to give satisfaction for the charges the 
dey had been at, urging this as an argument of 
accommodation, viz. “ our principles are to fight 
against the Christians, and weaken their interest, 
and not to worry one another.” Upon this easy 
agreement, the emperor presented our dey with 
his saddle which was all of beaten gold ; and the 
next day we marclied back again for Algier, and 
thus ended the campaign. All matters being thus 
accommodated between the two potentates, at the 
time appointed in the treaty, the emperor of Mo- 
rocco sent his sonto Algier, with treasure sufh- 
cleut to pay for the damage done the Algerines, 
and many rich presents. | 
In a few days after, the prince of Morocco caine 
to Alvier, it happened to be dbyram,; and it being 
a time of more leisure than ordinary, thougands of 
country Moors flocked thither to sce him, and to 
behold the sports and entertainments which were 
prepared for him, withaut the gate dab el wait. At 
the time of tlese sports, there happened a quarrel 
betwixt a Turk and some Moors; whereupon the 
Turks all began to cry out, that the Moors had a 
design to rise and rebel; which took the more 
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easily with the Turks’ mob, because the pritice of 
Morocco happened to be there at that very junc- 
ture. And therefore they all ran into the city of 
Algier, and betook themselves to arms, and would 
suffer no Moor to enter the gate without examina- 
tion. In this fray there were, in the several quar- 
ters of the town, about three or four score innocent 
Moors killed; for the outcry of the Turks was 
altogether groundless, anda false alarm. How- 
ever this tragedy dashed all their sports and recrea- 
tions, and the prince himself was put into a great 
concern, and much feared what the event of it 
would prove. 


CHAP. IX. 


An account of the author's turning Mahometan, 
through the barbarous cruelties and tortures 
‘which he suffered. Of the concern and remorse 
he had thereupon. A letter from his father. A 
letter from him to his father. A conspiracy cone 
trived by his second patroon to be dey of Algier. 


Tue reader, I suppose, will expect an account, 
how I became qualified to write such an history as 
this, (though it may be guessed at by what~has 
gone before,) and how I was let into the secrets of 
the Mahometan religion, so as to be able to give 
such an exact description of it, and particularly 
of their pilgrimage to Mecca, and their devotions 
there; when it is as much as a Christian’s life is 
worth to go into the temple. ‘And truly, I will 
not dissemble, but, undervaluing all the censures 
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of the world, freely and particularly declare the 
whole matter; and herein I will deliver nothing 
but naked truth, as I protest I have hitherto done, 
1,e. what I speak as of my own knowledge, in this 
whole relation. 

I spake something before of the cruelties exer- 
cised upon me by the Turks; but now shall give a. 
more particular account of them; which were 
so many, and so great, that I being then but young, 
could no longer endure them, and therefore turned 
Turk to avoid them. Gop BE MERCIFUL TO ME 
A SINNER! 

It is usually reported among us here in Eng- 
land, that when any Christians are taken by the 
Algerines, they are put to the extremest tortures, 
that so they may be thereby brought over to the 
Mahometan faith; and I doubt not, many who 
have been slaves in the Turks’ country and come 
home again, have asserted so much out of vanity, 
to be thought to relate something very affecting to 
such as are strangers to that country. But I do 
assure the reader it is a very false report; for they 
very seldom use any such severities on that ac- 
count, though it was my hard lot to be so unmerci- 
fully dealt with: they do not use to force any | 
Christian to renounce his religion. 

Indeed, in the grand Turks’ country, in Egypt, 
and the parts thereabout, where those sorts of 
Christians are, which are,taken by the Tartars, 
coming out of the country of the Russians, Geor- 
gians, Circassians, &c. these being a very igno- 
rant sort of Christians, and especially the younger 
of them, are no sooner taken slaves, and sold, but 
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they are immediately clothed with the Turkish 
habit, putto school, and brought up in the Maho- 
inetan way. Butin Alvier I aver, it is otherwise; 
for I have known some ‘Turks there, who, when 
they have perceived their slaves inclinable to turn, 
have forthwith sold them; though by some of them 
this is looked on as very odd, and to savour too 
much of a wantof religion. But the truth is, they 
are more in love with their money than they are 
with the welfare of their slaves; for you must 
know, that when a Christian slave turns Maho- 
metan, there can be no ransom for him; and it is 
looked on as an infamous thing for any patroon, 
In some few years time after they have turned, to 
deny them their liberty, and to refuse to set them 
out handsomely into the world. 

It is an error among some too, I find, that as 
soon as ever a Christian turns Turk, he is eman- 
cipated, or becomes free, and so some think of 
Turks who become Christians, that they also are 
freemen; but as for those Christians who turn 
Turks, it is not so; for it lies wholly in the pa- 
troon’s breast to dispose of them as he pleaseth. 

I have known those who have continued slaves 
many years after they have turned ‘Turks; nay, 
some even to their dying day. And many, I am 
sure, have been as little respected by their patroons 
after the changing of their religion, as, or less 
than, before. For my part, I remained ‘several 
years a slave after my defection, sufiered a great 
deal of cruel usage, and then was sold again. 

My first patroon-would, when exercising his bar- 
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barous cruelty upon me, press me to turn mussul- 
man; but all this while I did not believe that he 
was really willing I should so do, but only he 
might think, that he discharged his duty in impor- 
tuning me thereunto. And my reason why I thought 
so, 1s, because I knew at that time he could badly 
sustain such a loss; for it was not very long before 
that he bought a little boy of Dover, which soon 
renounced his holy religron, and died in some years 
after. This cruel man I lived with about two or 
three months, and then he sent me to sea in one 
of the ships to attend upon the ¢oepgee bashe, or 
the head gunner. We made, as they said, but a 
very indifferent voyage, for we took but one ship, 
and that a Portuguese, with eighteen slaves. We 
were out about two months, to my great ease and 
content; but when we were returning to Algier, and 
I out of hopes of being re-taken for that time, my 
heart began to be heavy with the thoughts of en- 
tering again into my former misery: but there was 
no remedy but patience; into the hands of the ty- 
rant J must fall again. But, blessed be God, with- 
ina few days he sold me, and so I was out of the 
possession of that inhuman wretch. 

When I was selling, in the shop where I was at 
work, I understood nothing of the matter; but the 
bargain being concluded, my new patroon and two 
friends who were with him, went up stairs, and I 
followed them. My clothes were taken and pack- 
ed up, and away I must go. I thought new I 
should have three patroons, which I was afraid 
would be worse than one; but a Moor who lived 
en the other side of the way, knowing what an 
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hard patroon I had, because he had often seen me 
beaten in the shop, bid his slave, who was an En- 
glishman, tell me my new patroon was better than 
the old. This comforted me a little My new 
patroon not living in Algier, took me to a friend’s 
house of his, who kepta mistress ‘in the house, and 
with her wae I left. Inthe evening the man of the 
house came, with my patroon, who brought a ma- 
dam with him. A taverner, at the same time, 
brought wine and victuals, on which they. were 
very merry. The next morning they went out, 
and left me again withthe woman. When the ta- 
verner, who was a Spaniard, came for his bottles, 
I desired him to ask her, what my patroon design- 
ed to do with mer She told him, I was bought to 
be made a present of to his brother at Tunis. And 
there, says the Spaniard, you may, perhaps, in 
time, be redeemed by the consul; which made me 
much easier than I was before. | 

My second patroon lived in the country, and 
was called by the name of dilberre Ibrahim, 1. e. 
handsome Abraham, for note, that the Turks are 
mostly nick-named, especially those that are sol- 
diers. Ifa man be blind in one eye, they call him 
Blind Hugh, or what his name is. If tall, Long. 
such an one. If short, Short such an one. If in 
his younger days given to much drinking, Sorkowsh, 
or Drunken such an one. If black browed, then 
Black browed such an one; which is esteemed the 
greatest beauty among them, &c. Besides, this 
way of nick-naming, they often use another man- 
ner of distinction, calling men by the name of their 
country: as Exeter John, Welsh Tom, or the like, 
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But all this by the by. Ne had several slaves, 
both Christians and negroes; and I happened to 
lose a shirt, which indeed, was scarce worth look- 
ing after; and it seems one of the negroes had 
stolen it. I had it again, and said but little about 
the matter. But some time after this, I lost my 
jacket; whereupon I made my complaint to our 
patroon; he told me, he would beat alli the slaves 
round but he would find out the thief. Upon 
which, one of the negro slaves stood up, and said, 
‘‘ Sir, there is no reason that all should suffer for 
‘fone; and therefore, if I may presume so far, 
‘“ there 1s at Bleda, a place about three miles from 
* our country house, a black woman, who can, as 
“ they say, tell fortunes, and inform people where 
*« their lost goods are.” Upon which, my patroon 
appointed two negrces to go with me to the said 
cunning woman. When we came into her house, 
I told her, that we came to be informed of some- 
thing by her. Upon which she took a thing like 
adish, and put meal into it, and after she had 
smoothed over the meal, and made it plain, she 
bid me put my hand on it, and withal, to think 
within myself what I would be informed of. Ac- 
cordingly I did, and my thought was to know 
where my jacket was. In two or three minutes 
time she told we, that I had some time before lost 
a white thing. I told her I had so; which I un- 
derstuod to be my shirt. She then assured me, 
that the same persun who stole my shirt had stolen 
my jecket: which proved to be the negro aforesaid, 
by his own coxfession, I was much surprised at 
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this discovery, but repent of my folly in going to 
such a person on any such account. 

This my second patroon had two brothers in 
Algier, and a third in Tunis. The middle bro- 
ther had designed to make a voyage to Tunis, to 
see his brother there; and, it seems, I was bought 
in order to be given asa present to him. I was 
then clothed very fine, that I might be the better 
accepted. The ship being ready, we put to sea, 
and in about fourteen or fifteen days time we ar- 
rived at Tunis, und went forthwith to my patroon’s 
brothers house, who had two wives, which lived 
each ina house distant from one another. The 
next day my patroon’s brother’s son, taking a 
pride to have a Christian to wait upon him, made 
me walk after him. I was ready and glad to do 
it, because I. was desirous to see the city. As I 
was attending upon my new master through the 
streets, I met with a gentleman habited like a 
Christian, not knowing him to be an Englishman, 
as he was. le looked carnestly upon me, and 
asked me, whether I was not an Englishman: I 
answered him, yea. How came you hither? said 
he. -I told him I came with my patroon. What, 
are you a slave? said ae. I[ replied, ves. To 
what place do you belong? continued he. To 
Algier, quoth I. But he was not willing to enter 
into any further discourse with me in the public 
street, and therefore desired the young man on 
whom I waited, that he would please, at such an 
hour of the day, to bring me to his house, with a 
promise of au hearty welcome. The young man 
assured hin he would; tor being a drinker of wine, 
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and knowing the plenty of it in the said gentleman’s 
house, he was the rather willing to go. 

After the gentleman was gone from us, my 
new young master told me, that he whom we talke 
ed with was the English consul; which I was glad 
to hear. We went, as appointed, to the consul’s 
house, where, when we came, I was directed upto 
his chamber, the young spark in the mean time 
being eating and drinking in another room. The 
consul asked me many questions about my coun- 
try, parentage, &c. And withal, whether I could 
write, and understood arithmetic. I told him I 
coulddo both tolerably. He called for pen, ink, and 
paper. and bid me write a line. The words which 
came Into my mind, I very well remember, were 
these, The Lord be my guide, inhim I will trust. 
Which he seemed very well pleased with. Then 
he asked me what I thought was the inducement 
for my patroon to buy me. I told him, he de- 
signed ime for a present to his brother hefe, at 
Tunis. Upon the whole, the consul kindly told 
ine, if I were left in Tunis, he woulau order mat- 
ters to my satisfaction; but if my patroon design- 
ed to carry me back again to Algier, I should 
acquaint him with it in season; and in the mean 
time, he bid me, if I had so much liberty, to come 
every day to his house, where I should’ be wel- 
come. 

After I had been in Tunis about thirty days, I 
understood that my patroon’s brother cared not ta 
accept of me, and that therefore I was to return to 
Algier. This very much troubled me; upon which 
I went to the consul and acquainted him with it, 
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The consul told me, that he and other two mer- 
chants (there being no more English merchants in 
the tewn) would the next day come and talk with 
my patroon about me; and that if, his demands 
were not too high, they would purchase my re- 
demption. And if so, says he, you must tarry 
two, or three years (seven said I) with me, and 
then you shall go home when I do. They came . 
accordingly with their interpreter, and asked mm 
whether he was willing to sell me. He told them 
he was, upon terms. They asked him what price 
he put upon me. He told them five hundred dol- 
lars, which was, I suppose, three hundred more 
than he bought me for. They offered two hun- 
dred. He made a slight of that, and laughed at 
them. They advanced to two hundred and fifty 
dollars, He still made a pish of it. They at 
length came up to three hundred dollars, which is 
near sixty pounds sterling; but my patroon plainly 
told them, he would not abn one asper i.e. about 
five farthings, of his demands. At which the con- 
sul told me that I must have patience, for an hun- 
dred pounds was a considerable sum to be contri- 
buted by three only, and Providence might work 
some other way. Upon hearing this, I burst into 
tears, notwithstanding, returning them a thousand 
thanks for their generous goodwill. The consul 
laid his hand on my head, and bid me serve God . 
and be cheerful; and promised me, that assoon as 
he returned to England he would prefer a petition 
to the king for me, and so parted from me. 

This worthy gentleman’s name was Baker (L 
think Charles) brother to Thomas Baker, consul 
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at Algier. And here I must observe that what 
one brother could not bring to bedr, the other 
several years after undertook, though he ran the 
greatest hazard in so doing; and was through Di- 
vine Goodness an instrument of effecting it. 

My hopes were thus all dashed, which was no 
small trouble to me; but patience overcomes all 
disappointments and afflictions. 

My patroon now carried me on board in order 
to go back again for Algier. The vessel in which 
we went was bound no further than Bona, which 
is near about half way to Algier;* so that when we 
came thither my patroon hired two mules, on 
which we came by land to Algier, which is abouts 
two hundred and fifty miles. 

About two months after this, my chief patroon, 
being captain of a troop of horse, was sent to ‘Tu- 
nis by land, with about twenty spahys, and carried 
ine With him also; so that I was not wanting from 
Tunis above four months before ny second coining 
thither. ‘The next day after we caine now to Tunis, 
I was sent out on an errand, and accidentally met 
with the worthy consul again. Wien he saw me, 
what, my boy satdhe, art thou come again: Yessir, 
said I, 1 came now with my chief patroon. While 
you were absent, said he, I bought a young man 
for my purpose, fer considerably less than I offer- 
ed for you; but however you aay tell this your 

* Some years after this, when I had my freedom, and went to 
camp, I somewhere about this part of the country passed through 
a river, the water of which was so hot, [ could searce suffer it. 
Aud I was credibly informed, that a little farther up in the river 
the water was hot enough: to boil an egg. 
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patroon, that if he be disposed to sell you, 1 will 
stand to my proposal. gave him many thanks, 
and went imiediately, and told my patrvon of jit ; 
who surlily answered me, seu le mung keu jek, i.e. 
hold your peace you dog! i saw that there was uo 
good to be done with him, and therefore desisted. 

We returned back to Algier in some smal: time; 
and a little after that, he carried me into camp 
with hin; and it so happened, that his two bro- 
thers being spahys, or troopers, were with him in 
one and the same tent. His younger brother 
would be frequently behind his back, and some- 
times before his face, persuading me to turn Ma- 
hometan, and to gain me, made ime large offers ; 
but J little regarded them. And I can truly ap- 
peal to Almighty God, thatit was not out of choice, 
or inclination, or persuasion, or any temporal ad- 
vantage, that I becamea Mahometan; for I abhor- 
red the thoughts of such an apostasy. 

The eldest brother, who was my chief patroon, 
I found, was not very fond of my turning; for he 
would often threaten me, that if I did turn Turk, 
and did not learn my book well, he would beat 
me soundly. But when his younger brother, who 
had been so often painpering with me, saw that no 
arguments nor offers would prevail, he began to 
lie very close to his brother to foreesme to turn; 
and as an argument, wouid often tell him, “‘ that 
he had been a protiizeie and debauched man in bag 
time, and a murderer; and that the prosclyting @e, 
would be some sort of an atonement for lis past 
impieties; and flatly told hin, that otherwise he 
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would never go to heaven.”” Whereupon, as guilty 
men are willing to lay hold on every pretence to 
happiness, though never so slight and groundless, 
the eldest brother endeavoured to persuade me; 
and finding that would not do, he threatened to 
send me hundreds of miles off into the country, 
where I shouid never see the face of any Christian. 
But finding all these methods to be ineffectual to 
the end they drove at, the two brothers consulted 
together, and resolved upon cruelty and violence, 
to see what that would do. Accordingly, on a 
certain day, when my patroon’s barber came to 
trim him, I being there to give attendance, my 
patroon bid me kneel down before him; which I 
did: he then ordered the barber to cut off my hair 
with his seissars; but I mistrusting somewhat of 
their design, struggled with them; but by stronger 
force my hair was cut off, and then the barber 
went about to shave my head, my patroon all the 
while holding my hands. I kept shaking my head, 
and he kept striking me in the face. After my 
head, with much ado, was shaved, my patroon 
would have me take off my clothes, and put on the 
Turkish habit. Itold him plainly I would not: 
whereupon I was forthwith hauled away to another 
tent, in which we kept our provision; where were 
two men, viz. the cook and the steward; one ef 
which held me, while the other stripped me, and 





ton me the Turkish garb. I all this while kept 

erying, and told my patroon, that although he had 
changed my habit, yet he could never change my 
heart. The night following, before he lay down 
to sleep, he called me, and bid me kneel down by 
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his bed-side, and then used entreaties that I would 
gratify him in renouncing my religion. I told him 
it was against my conscience, and withal desiring 
him to sell me, and buy another boy, who perhaps 
might more easily be won; but as for my part, I 
was afraid I should be everlastingly damned, if I 
complied with his request. He told me, he would 
pawn his soul for mine, and many other impertu- 
nate expressions did he use. At length I desired 
him to let me go to bed, and I would pray to God, 
and if [ found any better reasons suggested to my 
mind than what I had then, to turn, by the next 
morning, I did not know what I might do; but if 
I continued in the same mind I was, I desired him 
to say no more tome on that subject. This he 
agreed to, and so I went to bed. But, whatever 
ailed him, having not patience to stay till the morn- 
ing for my answer, he awoke me in the night, and 
asked me what my sentiments now were. I told 
him they were the same as before. ‘Then he took 
me by the right hand, and endeavoured to make 
me hold up the fore-finger, as they usually do when 
they speak those words, viz. la Allah ellallah, 
Mohammed resul Allah, which initiates them Turks, 
as I have related before, but I.did with all my 
might bend it down, so that he saw nothing was 
to be done with me without violence; upon which 
he presently called two of his servants, and com- 
manded them to tie up my feet with a rope to the’ 
post of the tent; and when they had so done, he 
with a great cudgel fell a beating of me upon my 
bare feet: and being a very strong man, and full 
of passion, his blows fell heavy indeed; and the 
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more lie beat me, the more chafed and enraged he 
was; and declared, that, in short, if I would not 
turn, he would beat me to death. I roared out 
to feel the pain of his cruel strokes; but the more 
I cried, the more furiously he laid on ; and to stop 
the noise of my crying, would stamp with his feet 
on my mouth ; at which I begged him to dispatch 
me out ofthe way; but he continued beating me. 
After I had endured this merciless usage so long, 
till I was ready to faint and die under it, and saw 
him as mad and implacable as ever, I begged 
him to forbear, and I would turn. And breathing 
a while, but still’: hanging by the fcet, he ‘urged 
me again to speak the words. Very unwilling I 
was, and held him in suspense a while; and at 
length told him, that I could not speak them. At 
which he was more enraged than before, and fell 
at me again in a most barbarous manner. After I 
had received a great many blows a second time, I 
beseeched him again to hold his hand, and gave 
him fresh hopes of my turning Mahometan ; and 
after I had taken a little more breath, I told him 
as before, I couid not do what he desired. And 
thus I held bim in’ suspense three or four times; 
but at last, seeing his cruelty towards me insatiable, 
unless I turned, through terror I did it, and spake 
the words as usual, holding up the fore finger of 
my right hand: and presently I was had away to 
e@fire, and care was taken to heal my feet, for 
they were‘so beatcn, that I was not able to go 
upon thera for several days,and so I was put to bed. 

All the ceremony that any person who turns 
Mabomctan by compulsion useth, is only holding 
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up the fore finger of the right hand, and pronounc- 
ing the words before-mentioned. But when any 
person voluntarily turns from his religion to the 
Mahometan, there is a great deal of formality used. 
Many there are who so turn, out of choice, with- 
out any terror or severity shewn them. Some- 
times in a mad, or drunken humour; sometimes 
to avoid the punishment due to some great crime 
committed by them, as murder, or the like: I 
speak of persons belonging to English, or other 
ships at anchor at Algier; such will get ashore, if 
possible, and often become Mahometans, ‘being 
afraid to return to their own country. 

Now when any person so turns Mahometan, he 
goes to the court, where the dey and divan, 1. e. 
his council, sits, and there declares his willingness 
to be a Mahometan; upon which he is immedi- 
ately accepted, without demanding of him any 
reason for his so doing. After which, the apostate . 
is to get on horseback, ona stately steed, with a 
rich saddle, and fine trappings: he is also richly 
habited, and hath a turban on his head, but to be 
sure, not of a green colour; for none durst wear 
their turbans of that colour, but such as are of 
Mahomet’s blood: but nothing of this is to be 
called his own; only there is given him about two 
or three yards of broad cloth, which is laid before 
him on the saddle. The horse, with him on his 
back, is led all round the city; and he carries an 
arrow in his right hand, holding it straight up, and _ 
thereby supporting the fore Anse of his right hand; ae 
which he holds up against it. This he doth all the 
while he is riding round the city ; which he is se- . 
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veral hours indoing. But if he happen to be tired 
with long holding up his fore finger against the 
arrow, he may now and then take it off for a mo- 
ment, and then up with it again in the said posture. 

The apostate is attended with drums, and other 
music, and twenty or thirty vcekil harges, or stew- 
ards, who, as I told you, are under the otho bashes, 
or serjeants. These march in order on each side 
of the horse, with naked swords in their hands, 
intimating thereby, as I was informed, that if he 
should repent, and shew the least inclination of 
retraeting what he had declared before the dey and 
divan, he deserved to be cut in picces; and the 
wekil harges would accordingly do it. ‘There are 
likewise two persons who stand one on each side 
of the street, as he marcheth through, to gather 
what people are pleased to give, by way of encou- 
ragement, to the new convert, as they call him, 
and it may be, one here and there drops a farthing 
or halfpenny; it is much if any be so zealous as to 
givea penny. After this show and cercmony Is 
over, he is immediately cntered into pay, and di- 
rected to the place where he shall quarter, with 
some of his fellow-soldiers. And within a few 
days the seunet gee of the town, }. e. the circum- 
ciser, comes and performs the ceremony of circum- 
cision. Ani then he is a Turk to all intents and 
purposes. It is reported by some, that when any 
thus voluntarily turn Mahometan, he throws a dart 
at the picture of Jesus Christ, in token of his dis- 
“Wwning him as the saviour of the world, and pre- 
ferring Mahomet to him: but there is no such 
usage; and they who relate such things, deceive 
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the world. I am sure I have reason (God pardon 
me!) to know every thing in use among them of 
this nature; and I assure the reader there is never 
any such thing done. 

The cryer goes before, with a loud voice giving 
thanks to God, for the proselyte that is made; 
and at some particular places of the city, especially 
in the casharees, or the places were many of the 
soldiers dwell together, the multitude hold up their ° 
hands, giving thanks to God. 

I was very much concerned for one of our 
countrymen, who had endured many years of 
slavery, and after he was ransomed, went home to 
his own country; but came again to Algier, and 
voluntarily, without the least force used towards 
him, became a Mahometan. 

Another Englishman I knew, bred to the trade of 
@ gun-smith, who after he was ransomed, and only 
waited for his passage, renegadoed, and chose ra- 
ther to be a Mahometan, than to return to England. 

About two or three months, as near as I can 
guess, after I was taken a slave, I writ a letter to 
my father, giving him an account of what had hap- 
pened; to which I received a kind and affectionate. 
answer. <A copy of the letter 1 have not by me, 
but I well remember that therein he gave me very 
good counsel, viz. ‘“‘ To have a care and keep close 
to God, and to be sure never, by any methods of 
cruelty that could be used towards me, be pre-. - 
vailed with to deny my blessed Saviour: and the 
he had rather hear of my death, than of my being 
.@ Mahometan.”’ But this first letter from my fa- 
ther came not to my hands till some days after §. 
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had, through my patroon’s barbarity to me, turned 
from my religion. Which after (through extreme 
torture, and out of Jove to a temporal life) I had 
done, I became very sad, and melancholy, consi- 
dering the danger my poor soul was in. ‘The said 
letter was taken up in Algier by my master George 
Taylor of Lymson, who sent it to the camp, direct- 
ing it to an English lad, one of the bey’s or 
general’s slaves; who being afraid to deliver me 
the letter openly, slid it into my hand as he past 
by me. Assoon as I cast my eye upon the super- 
scription, I knew it to be my father’s hand, and in 
a great deal of sorrow, made what haste I could 
out of the camp (pretending to go to ease myself) 
to read the letter; but when I had opened it, could 
scarce read a word for weeping. And I am apt 
to think; that if the letter had come to my hands 
before I had turned Turk, my patroon would ra- 
ther have accepted of the promised ransom for me, 
than that I should become a Mahometan. 

After I had read soine part of the letter (for I 
could notrcad it through at once, for tear my pa- 
troon should find me wanting, ) 1 was ready to sink. 
I put it up therefore, intending to read the whole 
another time, and returned to our tent, witha 
more dejected heart and countenance than before; 
insomuch that my patroon perceiving it, asked me 
whether I had been weeping: I replied, sir, you 
w flo not sec ine weep. Many other angry words he 
iy with me; and at length truly my heart was so 
“big, that I ould not contain any longer, but fell 

into tears, and at the same time produced him the 
pig¢tter which I reccived from my father, and told 
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him that my father would ransom me; and withal 
added, I am no Turk, but a Christian. My pa- 
troon answered me with, hold your tongue, you 
dog, for if you speak such a word agaiu, I will have 
a great fire made, and therein burn thee tmmedi- 
ately. At which I was forced to be silent. 

In two or three days after this, I writ my father 
a second letter, (which I was forced to do by 
piece meals, in a great deal of danger, and fear) 
in which I gave him a perfect account of the whole 
matter, and told him thenaked truth, lest he should 
have thought what I did, had been voluntarily, 
and without any coercion. And in order there- 
unto, I privately desired the aforesaid English lad, 
a servant to the bey, ‘o lend me pen, ink, and pa- 
per; and took an occasion to go on the outside of 
the camp, and there in fear writ two or three 
lines at a time, as I could, without discovery, till I 
had finished ny epistle. 

The substance of my letter was, “‘ that though I 
was forced by the cruelty which was exercised uper 
me, to turn Turk, yet [ was really a Christianin my 
heart; (some may term me hypocrite for so doing, 
but I will not reply any more, than this, that I 
speak it not to extenuate my sin, but to set the 
matter m a true light, how I turned, and the rea- 
sons of my so doing,) and withal, I assured my 
father and mother, that I would, as soon as ever 
I could find an opportunity, endeavour to make. 
my escape: and therefore entreated them to be ag 
contented as they could under their great affliction, 
and expect what time would produce.” 


Some time after my father received this my se~ 
17, 3? 
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cond letter, he sent we another, which was-di- 
rected as the former, to my master Taylor in Al- 
gier: and he sent it forward, directing it to an 
Englishman at Bleda, where I then lived, of whom 
I received it; and I look upon it as a signal pro- 
viderce, for there was but that one Englishman 
then living in the town. The substance of the let- 
ter was as followeth, viz. 

“Yet I cannot choose but call thee dear and 
loving son, although thou hast denied thy Re- 
deemer that bought thee; especially, considering 
the tenderness of thy age, the cruelty of thy usage, 
and the strength of thy temptations. I confess, 
when I first heard of it, I thought it would have 
overwhelmed my spirits; and had it not been for 
divine supporters, it had been a burden too un- 
supportable for my weak shoulders to have crip- 
pled under ; especially considering the loss of thy 
soul.” 

But withal, my father in his letter comforted me, 
with telling me, that he had been with. several 
ministers, who unanimously concurred in their 
opinion, that I had not sinned the unpardonable 
sin. Their names were, Mr. Hopping, Mr. Col- 
lings, and Mr. Hallet, who were ministers in Exe- 
ter. The last advised my father to write to me. 
Said my Father, I shall write very smart if I do. 
The good man replied, by no means, but write as 
tenderly as possible, otherwise you will spoil all; 
and give him all the encouragement youcan, My 
father followed his advice, and: therefore went on 
as follows: 

“Truly, child, I do believe, that what thou: hast 
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done with thy mouth, was not with thy heart; and 
that it was contrary to thy conscience. Take heed 
of being hardened in thine iniquity; give not way 
to despondency, nor to desperation. Remember, 
that Peter had not so many temptations to deny 
his Lord and master, as thou hast had, and yet he 
obtained mercy; and so mayest thou. Yet the 
door of grace and mercy is open for thee. I can 
hardly write to thee for weeping, and my time is 
but short; and what shall I say to thee more, my 
poor child? I will pawn the loss of my soul, upon 
the salvation of thine, that if thou dost but duly 
and daily repent of this thy horrid iniquity, the 
blood of that Jesus whom thou hast denied, will 
cleanse thee from it, and there is sufficient satis- 
faction in him to save thee to the utmost, or other- 
wise let me perish. I will promise thee as welcome 
to me upon thy return and repentance, as though 
thou hadst never done it. And if there be such 
bowels of pity in an earthly parent, which are but 
as drops, to the ocean, what dost thou think of. 
the boundless mercies of God, whose compassions 
are like to himself, infiniter I confess, it is some- 
thing difficult for thee to make thy escape, but yet 
I am confident, that if thou dost keep close to 
God, notwithstanding this thy miscarriage, infinite 
wisdom and power will be set at work to find out 
ways, in such untrodden paths, as I cannot ima- 
gine, for thy relief. Which is the daily prayers 
of thy 
Affectionate Father, 


Joun Pitts,” 
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It pleased God that this my father's second ete 
ter, though cause of many sorrowful reflections 
in me, did yet administer great support and com- 
fort to me; and I would often go into some bye 
corner or other, under some hedge of a. garden, 
to read it. - 

The reader may easily think, that one under my 
circumstances, could have but very few opportuni- 
ties of ‘writing home to his parents and friends ; 
which was the reason why I writ no oftefter. 

_ In my return from Mecca to Algier, at Alex- 
andria, I accidentally met with John Cleak of 
Lymson, who belonged to captain Bear's ship of 
Topsham, as I related to you before, in whom, 
being my old acquaintance, I could put confidence; 
and so desired him to carry a letter for me, which 
he readily granted. But since I came home to 
Exon, the said Cleak told me, that he was under 
great fear and concern, lest the Turks’ officers. on 
board, (who are much like our tidesmen) should, 
when searching their chests, &c. find the letter in 
his custody; to prevent which, he hung it in the 
inside the ceiling of the ship. The reader will 
excuse my not dating the letter, when I tell him, 
that truly I had then forgot the month of the year, 
because the Turks reckon after a different manner 
from us; and I did not only omit the date of the 
letter, but sent it also unsealed ; as the manner of 
sending letters is there: for indeed, they are very 
illiterate, not one in an hundred being able to read; 
and therefore they run no great risk in sending 
their letters unsealed. ; 
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Honoured, and dear Father and Mother, 

It is not the want of duty or love, which makes 
me negligent of writing to you, but’ itis chiefly 
the consideration of the little comfort you can 
take in hearing from me, having been a great grief, 
and heart-breaking to you. : 

Dear father and mother, how often have I wish- 
ed that I had departed the world when I hung 
upon your breasts, that I might not have been the 
bringer“ of your grav hairs with sorrow to the 
ground. Therefore, if you woutd be an ease to 
my grief, I desire you to wait God's leisure. 

Your grief, though great, is but little in com- 
parison of mine. Put it to the worst, you have 
lost but a son; but J], for my part, have lost 
both a dear father and mother, brothers, relations, 
friends, acquaintance, and all! But my greatest 
sorrow is, that God hath deprived me of his holy 
scriptures, of any good counsel or discourse; for 
I sce nothing but wickedness before mine eyes. 

The Lord of Heaven reward you for your en- 
deavours to bring me up inthe ways of Jesus 
Christ ; for the bad iniprovement of which privi- 
lege, I now here find and suffer the want of it. I 
am in great fears, and great hazards do I run, in 
writing these few lines. About fourteen months [ 
have been wanting from Algier, for I have been 
with my patroon to Mecca, where is, they say, the 
house of Ciod; and after they have been to pay 
their devotions thither, they do account that all 
their sins are forgiven. 

Mecca is about forty days travel beyond Grand 
Cairo; being now therefore in ny way back again 
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fo Algier, as far as Alexandria, I embrace this op- 
portunity of sending to you from hence. With 
any kind Jove to all my brothers, relations, friends, 
and neighbours, desiring yours, and the prayers of 
all good people to God for me, I rest | 
Your dutiful son, till death, 
JosepH Pirrs. 

1 lived still a miserable life with this my second 
patroon, and was oftentimes so beaten by him, 
that my blood ran down upon the ground, After 
I had thus turned Turk, he had rather less kind- 
ness for me than before; and one reason was, be- 
cause he thought that 1 was no true Mussulman 
in my heart; for he observed me to be far. from 
being zealous in the Mahometan way. And I 
must declare, that oftentimes I would go to mosque 
without ever taking adbdes at all; which none of 
the thorough paced Mahometans would do, might 
they gain ever so much. For which | fared, many 
ways, much worse than my fellow slaves, which 
had not turned; and did lie with them in a sta- 
ble, and also eat with them. And indeed, our 
victuals were very coarse and ordinary, viz. mostly 
barley bread, with sour milk. But if a sheep did 
chance to die, the flesh would come for our share, 
and many joyful and hearty good meals should we 
mak eof it. 

I remember there was a tame young hog in the 
village where we lived, once happened to fall foul 
of a milk-pan full of milk; for which it soon lost 
its life. My fellow slaves hearing it was dead, 
presently took and carried it into the field, where 
they made a fire, burnt off its hair, and then boil- 
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éd it. When they had eat their allowance for sup- 
per, down came the second course, viz. the boiled 
hog, on which they fared sumptuously, desiring 
me to take part with them. I envied them their 
dainties, but durst not taste, lest it should have 
been discovered, and cost ine my life. After they 
had enjoyed themselves on this noble dish, what 
remained was set by for another tine. The next 
day, when they were all gone to their work in the 
vineyards, I had an opportunity to see how I liked 
it, and fed on it very heartily. In the evening 
they had their second course again, but finding 
that a good part of it was gone, they fell a taxing 
each other, for it was no small disappointment to 
them all: but none of them did in the least sus- 
pect me. 

This my patroon was a married man, and being 
wanting about fourteen months from his wife, upon 
a stretch, in that interval she was delivered of 
bastard twins; so he turned her away, and in a 
little time married another, who was a great for- 
tune tohim. Having now got great riches, and 
heing a man full of ambition, he had a great tooth 
for the dey-ship of Algier; and to compass his de- 
sign, had (by large: promises of promoting them) 
corrupted many among the soldiers, who declared 
they were resolved to stand by him. The dey, 
whose name was Hassan, whom they also called 
baba Hassan; i. e. father Hassan, having had some 
private information of this my patroon’s design, 
banished. him. Now the way of banishment is 
thus, viz. the cryer cries it about the town, and 
proclaims:.the person. to be banished, promising » 
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great reward to any who shall discover him frou 
that time. 

My patroon, notwithstanding, left not his coun- 
try, nor his country house, but kept himself very 
private all day, and lay in the fields by night, with 
me, and others of his slaves. At length search 
was made for him, and his two brothers, and the 
troopers would come sometimes and beset his 
country house, to take him. Finding himself no 
longer safe in those parts, he betook himself to 
the mountains of the Cabyles, a rugged sort of 
people. J, with two or three more of his slaves, 
and his two brothers, were with him in the moun- 
tains, where, by his plausible tongue, he at length 
got into the favour and esteem of the Says s0 
that they resolved to stand by him. 

Now it happened, that at this very juncture, the 
French came and bombarded Algier, because their 
demands of the French slaves there were not an- 
swered. Upon which, all being in great confu- 
sion by the bombs, the dey’s wife set herself to 
persuade her husband to release her slaves; he 
was accordingly prevailed upon, and yielded them 
up to the French, then before the town. At which 
the soldiers began to express their dissatisfaction, 
that he had not consulted with them about it, and 
were somewhat turbulent, saying one among ano- 
ther, we are brought to a brave pass now, to be- 
come tributary to the French! And in a little time 
the jealousies against him grew so high, that they 
slew hins in the night-time without the Mole-gate. 

A third time the French came, with a squadron 
under the conimand of Mareschal a’Estree, who 
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fired 19,000 bombs into the town, as also abun- 
dance of carcasses, which are fired as a bomb is; 
but a bomb is filled only with powder, whereas 
these are filled with several combustibles, and have 
holes all round; and in every hole something like 
the barrel of a. pistol, laden with several shot. 
These break not all at gnce, as the bombs; and 
were designed for the ships that were in the mole, 
but they did no great execution upon them: for, 
to the best of my remembrance; they lost not one 
privateer, only some prizes which lay then in the 
harbour; the Algerines having themselves sunk 
their privateers before the French began to fire 
their bombs. 

It is true, the city was so much beaten down, 
that you could not distinguish one street or lane 
from another, and it was several years before the 
damage was quite repaired. The French fleet 
anchored out of gun-shot of the town, but the 
bomb-vessels were within shot, at which the Turks 
plied their cannon very briskly. But they saw no 
good was to be done, for the shot could not pierce 
the sides of the French ships, but fell into the sea. 
The French therefore were in no fear of their can- 
non; and the Turks, at length, thought it their 
wisest way to save their ammunition. 

However, to show their valour, they resolved to 
fit out a galley to attack the bomb-vessels ; and 
for encouragement, promised to advance the pay 
to such as would be volunteers: so that she was 
soon very well manned. The galley-slaves being 
on board, and chained to their oars, away they 
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towed by night. Now, though there was a consi- 
derable distance between the French fleet and 
their bomb-vessels, yet they had hawsers which 
reached from one to the other, being fastened to 
each: but this was more than the Algerines knew. 
When the galley attacked one of the bomb-vessels, 
the French gave them a warm reception with their 
hand-granades, which falling into the galley, did 
great execution; for there were about two hun- 
dred slaves chained, and near as many Turks on 
board. The poor slaves begged the French to 
take pity on them, which made them fire the less. 
While they were thus hotly engaged, the gailey 
having grappled the bomb-vessel, the French fleet 
being apprehensive of what was doing, fell a pull- 
ing the bawser, which insensibly drew both of 
them towards them. But when the Turks perceiv- 
ed how near they were to the French fleet, they at 
once cut their fasts, and scowered back for the 
town as fast as they could. I thought it a very 
melancholy sight, in the morning, to see so many 
slaves and Turks killed and wounded. 

There were, as I remember, nine bomb-vessels, 
each having two mortars, which kept firing day 
and night, insomuch that there woold be five or 
six bombs flying in the air at once, which was a 
terrible sight. At this the Algermmes were horribly 
enraged, and to be revenged, fired away from the 
mouth of their cannon about forty French slaves: 
and finding that would net do, but d’Estrce was 
rather the more exasperated, they sent for the 
French consul, intending to serve him the same 
sauce. He pleaded his character, and that he 
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hoped they would not use a person of his pest and 
figure so barbarously: that it was against the law 
of nations, &c. They answered, they were re- 
solved, and all these compliments would not serve 
his turn. At which he desired a day or two’s res- 
pite, till he could dispatch a letter to the admiral; 
which was granted him, and a boat was sent out 
with a white flag. But after the admiral had pe- 
rused and considered the consul’s letter, he bid 
the messenger return this answer, viz, ‘ that his 
commission was to throw 10,000 bombs into the 
town, and he would do it to the very last; and 
that, as for the consul, if he died, he could not die 
better than for his prince.” ‘This was bad news, 
you may imagine, to the consul, and highly provok- 
ed the Algerines, who immediately, upon this 
message, caused the consul to be brought down, 
and placed him before the mouth of a cannon, and 
fired him off also. This was very dreadful to be- 
hold. 

The French, to make some returns for the Al- 
gerines firing off their consul, slaves, and an an- 
cient priest, took this method, viz. they made eae 
stage of three or four deal boards, when the wind 
blew towards the shore, and fastened some Turks 
or Moors on it, firing at them till they were dead. 
In a little time the wind would drive the stage 
ashore with the dead Turks, which was a dismal 
spectacle indeed. 

The French bombarded Algier tt hime times while 
I was there: the first time, as I remember, was 
because the Turks would not yield up the French 
slaves which they had. They then threw but few 
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bombs into the town, and that by night; nevere 
theless, the inhabitants were so surprised and ter- 
rified at it, being unacquainted with bombs, that 
they threw open the gates of the city, and men, 
women, and children left the town; whereupon, 
the French had their countrymen, who were slaves, 
for nothing. A little after they came again to 
Algier upon other demands, when, as I have re- 
lated, by the persuasion of his wife, the dey sur- 
rendered up all the French slaves; which proved 
his ruin. And then, as I have also told, they 
came a third time, and fired many thousands of 
bombs into the town: notwithstanding the dey 
stood his ground, and would not yield up one 
slave without an equivalent; so that the French 
brought ashore thirty or forty Turks, or Moors, in 
their boat, and had as many of their own country- 
men, that were slaves, in exchange for them. But 
to return to the story of my patroon. 

Immediately upon the death of Baba Hassan, 
some of my patroon’s friends took horse;and came 
post haste to acquaint him of this seemingly fa- 
yourable eyent. He instantly equips for Algier, 
which being a day’s journey, there was a new dey 
elected before he coudd get thither; whereas, if he 
could have come saoner than he did, it was the 
general notion that he would have been dey. How- 
ever, though he came too late to be dey, all former 
matters were accommodated, and he, in all ap- 
pearance, in favour with the present dey. But in 
a few days this dey became incensed against him; 
whereupon he was a second time banished. 

My patroon, at this being very much puzzled 
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what to do, or where to go, atdength went to a 
marabbot, to crave his advice, what he was best to 
do in this exigence. The marabbvt told him, 
“ that he should distribute fifty dollars to the poor, 
kill four sheep, and give to them; and after he 
had so done, go back to Algier, not doubting 
succéss in his enterprizes there.” He took his 
Icave of the marabbot, having received of him his 
old patched cloak, which he looked on as a mighty 
preservative from all manner of danger; and, ac- 
cording to the marabbot’s advice, he, with his two 
brothers, and two other Turks of their acquaint- 
ance, being well armed with small arms under 
their cloaks, mounted their horses, and posted to 
Algier; and were at the gate as soon almost as it 
was open. They left their horses at the gate, and 
went directly to the house where the dey sat with 
the divan, or council. At the gate of the dey’s 
house the aga, with other officers, sits, and there 
usually complaints are made. To him, therefore, 
my patroon makes his complaint, telling him, that 
he was pot conscious of any harm that he had 
done against the government, that therefore he 
was unjustly banished ; and that if there could any 
thing be proved against him that deserved it, he 
was come, presently ready to suffer death. The 
aga having received his complaint, sends for one 
of the seven chiauwres, or chiaous, who are equal 
to our serjeants, and bid him go in and acquaint 
the dey with it. When the dey heard they were 
without, he immediately ordered the chiauzres to 
apprehend them, for fear whag the consequence 
of any delays might prove. The chiaures, there- 
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_ fore, running upon them to seize them, my patroon 
and his company drew their swords, and defied 
them; at which the chiaures were afraid, and fell 
back, and my patroon and his accomplices made 
to a casherea, 1. €. a sort of a guard-house, where 
were many soldiers, and with large promises en- 
gaged them to stand by him: and so they shut the 
gate of the casherea, making it a sort of garrison. 
But in a little time the town was up in arms, and 
the soldiers beset the place, and demanded the 
gate to be opened: which was done, and my pa- 
troon with his forlorn were seized, and they had 
all their heads cut off. 

Thus my patroon miscarried in a seemingly rash 
attempt: though it was certainly the general opi- 
nion, that if, instead of complaining to the aga, he 
had gone directly into the room where the dey was, 
as he might, and had killed him, he would infal- 
libly have obtained his end. But it was best for 
me as it was, for if my patroon had succeeded, 
because he always found me honest, he designed 
to make me his secretary or treasurer, which might 
have proved a snare to me, and made me have had 
less inclinations to return home. 

The next day after this tragedy, the soldiers 
were sent out to his country-house, and all he had 
was seized on, aud brought to Algier; and I was 
called before the dey to witness what I could; but 
he only asked me, whether my patroon had aay 
children? I told him yes; whereupon all his seiz- 
ed goods were restored egain for the good of his 
family, who were now making most dismal lamen- 
tations, those of the male sex not shaving their 
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heads for near the space of vwo months; which 
with them is a token of extraordinary mourning. 
I was in hopes that my patroona, or mistress, 
would now have given me my freedom: but she 
would not, and intended to sell me there in the 
country ; and ifso, I had, in all probability, been 
a slave as long as I lived; for I do not see how I 
could possibly have made my escape. I therefore 
earnestly desired that I might be sold in Algier, 
which at length she granted; and according to 
custom, I was carried three days, by the crier, 
about the streets, and was bought the third time 
by an old batchelor. My work with him was to 
look after his house, dress his meat, wash the 
clothes; and in short, to do all those things that 
are looked on as a servant-maid’s work in England. 
I must own, I wanted nothing with him; meat, 
drink, clothes, and money, I had enough. After 
I had lived with him about a year he made his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and carried me with him; 
but before we came to Alexandria he was taken 
sick, and thinking verily he should die, having a 
woven girdle about his middle, under his sash, 
which they usually wear, in which was much gold, 
and also my letter of freedom, which he intended 
to give me when at Mecca, he took it off, and bid 
me put it on about me, and took my girdle and 
put it on himself; and withal told me, that if he 
died on the way, I should be sure to perform the 
alhage,-ot el hagge, i. e. the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
in order to obtain the honourable title of hagge ; 
not doubting, but that there would be sufficient 
care besides taken to bear ny charges. Hemeant 
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that the Algerine hagges, who were going with us 
to Mecca would have paid my expenses thither, 
and back again to Algier, out of his cash. For 
you must observe, that when any Algerine Turks 
die without children; whether at home or abroad, 
their effects are carefully secured, and returned 
into the bank for the public use. This was argu- 
ment enough how much he loved me. But it 
pleased God that he recovered; and one thing I 
observed in him was, that though he was before a 
great smoker of tobaceo, after that sickness he 
never smoked at all; which was looked on asa 
- token of his repentance: for though abundance of 
tobacco be smoked among the Turks, yet it is ac- 
counted a sin. 

A little before I went to Mecca, being newly 
come to this my last patroon, we lived in a court, 
or funduck, as they term it, where lived none but 
batchelors, and every one had his slave to do the 
like service with him, as I did with my patroon: 
among these slaves there was one James Grey, 
an Englishman of Weymouth, with whom I be- 
came very intimate, insomuch that I communicat- 
ed my greatest secrets to him, and particularly 
how I came to turn Mahometan, and how uneasy 
I'was upon it; and withal, that I had thoughts of 
going to the dey, and telling him that I was forced 
to turn; and, that I hoped he would let me be at 
my choice, for I would be no Mahometan; and 
desired this Grey’s opinion, whether I were best 
so todo. He answered, I should by no means do 
it, for it would make the worse for me, and en- 
danger my life. He told me also, that it would. 
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not be long. before my patroon would go to Mecca; 
and there, in. all likelihaod, give me my liberty; 
and after that, I might find some way or other to 
escape. Well, I hearkened to his advice, but af- 
‘terwards had cause to repent of making him so 
much my confidant; for when I returned from 
Mecca to Algier, 1 found this James Grey himself 
very much inclined to turn Mahometan. I was 
with my.heart willing to discourage him from it, 
and to lay the horrid evil before him, but was afraid 
lest he should betray me. One day particularly, 
he came and asked my advice, whether he was best 
to turn or not. I thought him perfidious, and 
therefore told him, he should use his own mind, 
I would use no arguments with him pro or con; 
for, said I, if I should persuade you to turn, and 
your patroon should not be so kind to you as you 
expect, viz. to give you your liberty, then you 
would lay the blame on me. But in a little time 
this Grey didturn Turk, and that without the least 
temptation, his patroon no way desiring hin so to 
do. I guessed him to be about thirty years of age 
when he turned. 

About a year afterwards his patroon gave hit 
his liberty, and ke entered into pay. He became 
very diligent in learning to read the alcoran, and 
very forward to perform sallah, so tirat he was 
looked on as a zealot. He would often correct 
me for my backwardness to go to mosque, and for 
my intimacy with the neighbouring slaves; and I 
was. afraid to oppose or contradict him in any thing.: 

But it pleased God, that in a little time this 


Grey died, and that in-a very dismal manner; for 
18. oR 
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he pined away after a strange rate, and before his 
death became a very miserable object indeed. 

And I cannot say that I was very he for his 
death. 

I suppose this Grey had some ax pedtatlons of 
great matters, which made him turn; but he found 
himself disappointed. J am sure it was not from 
any such inducements that I became a Mahome- 
tan, but through my patroon’s cruel and merciless 
usage; and yet F fared rather worse with him than 
before; though sometimes they shew themselves 
partial enough to those of the Mahometan religion 
with themselves ; an instance of which I shell not 
easily forget, viz. 

While I was in Algier there were two negro 
slaves belonging to a Tagaren, or Andalusian, one 
of which was a Mahometan, and the other a Por- 
tuguese, and a Christian. It seems that these two 
slaves, while they were at their work in their pa- 
troon’s garden, havmg some old grudge, conspired 
to take away his life, and rob him of his money. 
Accordingly on a certain day, understanding that 
their patroon was to go to Algier with a consider- 
able sum of money with him, and most of itin gold, 
they waylayed him, and murdered him. 

This barbarous act was not presently discover- 
ed; but at length these negroes, forsooth, mast go 
and enjoy themselves, and in order thereunto went 
to the money changers, to change some. pieces of 
gold; by which means they were suspected and 
apprehended, and upon a strict examination into 
the matter, were found guilty, and both-exeeuted. 
He that. was a mussulman had a great deal gore 
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favour shewn bim than the other, for he was fairly 
hanged; the manner of which, in Algier, is thus, 
WiZ. “they have an hole made in a wall, just up to 
the top, through which one end of the rope is put, 
and fastened on the other side of the wall, and the 
other about the criminal’s neck, he sitting upor 
the wall; and after he hath spoken what he will, 
he is pushed off the top of the wall, and so is 
hanged. 

But the poor Portuguese was stripped naked to 
the middle, and bad his hands tied behind him, 
and a hole made in the heel of each hand, into 
which were put wax candles burning; the same 
was done in both his shoulders; and in this man- 
ner was he led along the streets with the crier of 
the town before him, publishing his crime. I 
thought they intended to have burned him alive, 
and therefore went without the gate to see him 
executed; but they cut off his head first, and then 
_burned his body to ashes. 

There was a Spaniard killed a Moor, and was 
therefore condemned to be burned; but to escape 
the fire, if not save his life, he turned Mahometan, 
But this would not save his life; however, it gained 
him the favour, instead of being burned, to be 
pushed off the wall at the gate bab el zoon, which 
is the common place of execution. 

The Turks and renegadoes of Algier have the 
privilege above the cull ougles (that is, the sons of 
the yenesherres, janizaries, or soldiers) of being 
aga, or colonel, which none of the said cull ougles 
can be; for when any one of them becomes a kaya, 
which is under the aga, and, as we may call it, a 
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lieutenant, he is forthwith made mazel-aga, i. e.: 
one who hath gone through all his offices, and bas 
his pay brought to his hand, not being in the least 
obliged to perform any duty, and so can advance 
no further. And the reason of this difference 
made between the Turks, renegadoes, and the cudl 
gugles, is this, viz. 

Some scores of years past, the abovesaid cull 
ougles had conspired together to murder the Alge- 
rine Turks in general; which was a dreadful de- 
sign, but it took no effect, and many of the cud/ 
ougles lost their lives; great heaps of whose heads 
are at this day to be seen on the walls of Algier, 
over the gate bab el zoon, or eastern gate. Notwith- 
standing the cull owgles will, upon the least provo- 
cation, twit the panepadees. with words like these, 
Eir youle bullersen cathersen, i. e. thou wouldst run 
away if thou knewest how. And at otser times 
they will jeer them with, domas cate, the hoe dish- 
ing’ dader, i.e. there is yet swine’s flesh in thy. 
teeth, (meaning they have still a tang of Christi- 
anity) and especially, when any renegado runs 
away, the rest shall be thus jeered by them. 

And now I am speaking of renegadoes running 
away, I cannot well omit this story, which is not 
foreign to the matter in hand. 

_ Ibrahim Hogea, the dey of Algier, had- several 
Christian slaves, and also several renegadoes, and 
he would distinguish the renegadoes, and prefer 
them when any thing offered; and particularly, I 
remember there was a Spaniard renegado, whom 
I knew, which the dey had preferred to be a cap- 
tain of a privatecr. This renegado, after he had 
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made two or three voyages, had got together’ oti 
board him a parcel of renegadoes, who were en- 
tirely devoted to his will, and would comply with 
tiny thing he proposed to them. It happened that 
coming near Tittewan, a Moors town, near the 
Straights-mouth, they sent, as usual, their boat 
ashore to take in wood for their cruising voyage. 
The Turks were all willing to go ashore, and did 
80; whereupon the renegadoes being all agreed, as 
soon as the boat was gone ashore, hoisted up their 
sails, and stood over for the Spanish shore, where, 
in a few hours, they safely arrived, and there they 
sold ships and slaves, and re-embraced their former 
religion. This did not a little nettle the Turks, and 
therefore they would cast it in the teeth of almost 
every renegado they met; but my patroon would 
not open his mouth against me, unless when in a 
passion ; but would speak, upon occasion, in my 
behalf, saying, ben ebn, ouglanem eumra catch mes, 
i. €. my son will never runaway. He seldom call- 
ed me any thing but son, and bought a Dutch boy 
to do the work of the house, who attended upon 
me, and obeyed my orders, as muchas his. Many 
times, after dinner, when the boy asked him what 
he should dress for supper, he would bid him ask 
me. LHe desired me to mind my reading, in which 
I made a considerable proficiency; and would 
have me also learn to write; and understanding 
something of writing, I, could strike the Turkish 
character beyond their expectation ; and all in the 
school admired me for it. But I began to consi- ' 
der with myself, that I should soon be master of 
writing, ‘as well as a pretty good accountant, and my 
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patroon being related to the dey, could easily get 
me promoted, as such usually are; and for this very 
reason I laid aside my writing, fearing what the 
consequence might be. JI often saw several bags 
ef his money, a great part of which he said he 
would leave me. He would say to me, though I 
was never married myself, yet you shall in a little 
time, and then your children shall be mine. An 
offer was made me of-that nature, but, J] bless 
God, it was no temptation tome. Had I been 
prevailed with to alter my condition there, I trem» 
ble to think what the issue might have been. Many 
more kindnesses, of this my last patroon, I could 
relate ; for which I cannot but say, I had a great 
love for him, even as a father. But still this was 
not England, and I wanted to be at home. The 
manner of my escape, I suppose, will be enter- 
taining to the reader; and therefore I shall give 
an account of it in the next chapter. 


7 


CHAP, X. 


An account vf the author's escape at Smyrna. Of 
his being robbed: and many other occurrences on 
his journey home to Exeter. 


Berne now at liberty from) my patroon who 
gave me iny letter of freedom at Mecca, and en- 
tered into pay, but living still with him, because 
he had a great kindness for me, not doubting that 
I was a true mussulman, I was of the mind to use 
the seas, and did two or three voyages, hoping ta 


@ 
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be re-taken, or some way or other to inake tny ex 
cape ; but Providence did not order it that ways 
‘Tt happened, at length, that there came a meés- 
senger from the grand Turk to Algiet, to bespeak 
some of the Algerines’ ships to assist him; which | 
was granted. I was in-good hopes it would fall 
to my lot to go in- one’ of the ships, intending, if I 
could, to make my escape at Smyrna; but it fell 
to my turn to go to the camp that year. However, 
I made an exchange with one, who ayteed to go 
in my room to the camp, and I was to go in his 
room in the ship, which I was earnestly desirous 
of, because I was acquainted with one Mr. Butler, 
who was a merchant in Algier, and lived with the 
consul, who,: as it will hereafter eppeat, was my 
great friend in facilitating my escape. In order to 
give you an account of which, it will be conve- 
nient to inform you how I came acquainted with 
that honest and worthy gentleman, Mr. Butler. 
Some few months before I came away from Al- 

gier, I was afflicted with a very sore eye, insémuch 
that I was in danger of losing my sight; and un- 
derstanding that there was an English doctors a 
slave, for whom, I knew, Mr. Butler had a kind- 
ness, and paid his patroon so much a month, whom 
he had taken into his house, I went te Mr. Butler's 
to advise with the said doctor for a cure of my éye. 
He undertook it, and so I usually went twice ot 
thrice a day to his house; where sometimes I 
would take a bible into my hand and read, for I 
thought myself out of danger of any Turks seeing 
me. It happeried, that once Mr. Butler came in 
while I was reading the bible; he seemed to won- 
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der at it, and asked me, why I did so? (for he 
knew that it was very dangerous for persons under 
my circumstances to do it) I answered him, I had no 
hatred to the bible; which was the most I durst 
say for that time; but by frequent coming to his 
house, to be dressed by the doctor, in a little time 
I grew better acquainted with him, insomuch that 
he invited me, one day, to dine with him. 1 did, 
and then he told me, that if I wauld, dine with 
him the next day, he would entertain me with a 
curious dish, a (great rarity indeed in that coun- 
try) which was, as I remember, a piece of bacon, 
with other things. He did this, I suppose, to try. 
me, whether I yould eat swines’ flesh, or not, (for 
the Mahometans strictly abstain from it; nay, they 
have such an aversion to it, that if any chance to 
kill a wild pig, for tame they have very few, they 
look on the merit of it to be almost equivalent to 
the killing a Christian in fight) that-he might be 
confirmed in his opinion of me; for he truly sus- 
pected that I was no real Turk. Nevertheless, 1 
refused to eat of it, fearing what the event of eat- 
ing might prove. 

_ But,at length, once being made merry by him, 
he told me, that he wondered why I would tarry 
here. in this country ; and said, he wished that I 
were in England. I smiled, but withal, desired 
him to forbear such discourse. But still, every 
now and ther, he would drop a woyd or two about 
the same matter, and at length went so far as. to 
assure me, that if I were resolved to make my es- 
cape, he would assist me all that lay in his power. 
-To which I replied, Sir, shall I be plain with vou; 
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Prithee be; said he, and I will be your bosom 
friend. This engaged me to open my sentiments 
to him, and I freely told him, that. I once little. 
thought of being in this condition; and while I 
was ig it, was never in the least inclined to Maho- 
metanism, but it was through the cruel usage | 
suffered at their hands, that I was forced to do. 
what I did; a particular account of which I gave 
him, which made him sympathize with me; and 
not only did he do that, but projected a way for 
miny escape also; which was this, viz. that when 
our English men of war came to Algier to renew 
the peace, which they usually did once in two or 
three years, he did not doubt but ‘to get me safe 
on board one of them. But I did not approve of 
that way, acknowledging, notwithstanding, all ob- 
ligations to the gentleman for his kind proposal. 
I told him I had thought of another way, which I 
imagined might be more feasible, viz. that I was 
going with the ships of Algter np to the Levant, 
and that then I designed, if possible, to make my 
escape; and that; if he could do me any good that 
way, I should be very thankful to him. He an- 
swered me, that he would acquaint Mr. Baker, 
the consul in Algier, with it, and confer with him 
about it. 
When the time came, that within a few days we 
were to sail, I went and asked of him, whether he 
had been pleased to acquaint the consul with my 
business? He told me he had, and desired me te 
walk out to the consul’s garden, about a mile from 
Algier, where he kept his summer seat. There 
18, 3s | 
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happened to be one Join Thomas of Bristol there, 
whom I had a long time before let into my secrets. 
He was just then redeemed, only waited for his 
passage; and having some business with the con- 
sul, we went together. I had never the honour 
before of being known to the consul. When I 

came before him, I asked him, whetwer Mr. Butler 
had told him any thing-concerning me? He said 
he had, and made me very welcome. After I had 
been there some time, he discoursed me at large 
about my intended escape, and upon the whole, 
finding me to be real in the matter, (for if I had 
been otherwise, so as to discover any thing of what 
passed between us, it would infallibly have cost 
him his life, and therefore he sifted me narrowly, ) 
he told me, that he would give me a letter of re- 
commendation to Mr. Raye, who was then the 
English consul in Smyrna: he drew up one accord- 
ingly, m which: he requested him to assist me in 
my design ; for he read it to me before he sealed 
it; and charged me to keep it very safe; and if at 
any time before my getting to Smyrna, I should be 
sick, or any way m danger of death, or discovery, 
I should convey it overboard, for his safety. Upon 
which, I thankfully took my leave of him; this 
being the only time of my having any discourse 
with him. 

Having sailed about thirty dave on our voyage 
towards Smyrna, where | designed to make my es- 
cape, and being a little off of one part of the Morea, 
we espied seven or eight Venetian gallies at enchor 
under the shore. ‘The Turks had a great tooth for 
these gallies, but knew net how to come at them, 
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_not being able to adventure so far as they safely 
“may. At length they consulted, being fifteen ships 
in number, to hoist up French colours, if perad- 
venture any of them might be decoyed put; hav- 
ing done this, we hauled up our sails and brought 
to, pretending as if we were desirous of some news 
from the Levant. They at this thinking we were 
French meu of war, sent out two of their gallies ; 
upon which the Turks were ordered to lie close, 
and not to stir, for fear of shewing their turbans; 
and those officers, or others, who were obliged to 
be moving, took off their turbans to avoid disco- 
very, and put ona hat, or cap, instead of them; 
but the slaves were all ordered to be upon deck,to 
colour the matter, and make us look more hke 
Christians. At length one of the gallies being 
within musket-shot, we fired upon him, and soon 
made him strike. The other seeing that, who was 
also under gun-shot, turns and rows with all his 
might and main to get ashore; the Algerines all 
the while making what sail they could after him, 
but it was in vain, for the Venetian got clear, the 
wind being off the shore just in our mouth. In 
that galley which we took, there were near four 
hundred Christians, and some few Turks, who 
were slaves. 

The Turks, to shew what an exploit they had 
done in taking this vessel, took the trouble to tow 
the prize up to Turkey, where they were received 
with an universal housh-galding, i. e. welcome. 

When we came 'to Scio, we were met and joined 
with ten’ sail of the grand Turks’ ships, carrying 
seventy or eighty brass cannon guns each: and 
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being now twenty-five in number, we had the cou- 
rage to cruise about the islands of the Archipelago ; 
which looks in them a pretty bold attempt, though 
it be in their own country. For it was but a year 
or two before. this, that thirteen sail of the Vene- 
tians, with one fire-ship, put thirty of their ships 
to flight, some being of Tripoli, some of Tunis, 
and some of the grand Turks’ ships, together with 
thirty Turkish gallies; which run some into one 
harbour, some into another, as they could. 

But now, as I said, five and twenty sail, as we 
were cruising, we espied a ship at an anchor, at 
the leeward of an island, who suspecting what we 
were, slipt his cable and made all the sail he could 
to fly from us. But being to the windward of us, 
and coming clear of the island, the wind was very 
hard, insomuch that his main mast was carried by 
the board, whereupon he was forced to bear away 
before the wind, and so must unavoidably fall in 
amongst us. Notwithstanding, he was resolved to 
fight his way through, and held it stoutly a consi- 
derable time; but unhappily for him, his fore-top- 
mast, by a shot, was carried by the board also; and 
sg being disabled, he was forced to yield; but po- 
liticly yielded by the side of the Algerine admiral, 
choosing rather to be carried to Algier than to 
Constantinople ; for he well knew that at the latter, 
place no money¥, would prevail for his ransom, as 
it would at the former. But after a long contest 
between the two admirals, who should have the 
captain of this prize, the admiral of the grand 
Turks had him, rendering the Algerine admiral 
many of the taken slaves in lieu of him, and care 
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ried him to Constantinople, whence he was never 
to be redeemed. This captain was a Leghornese, 
and styled Captain Paul, whose name rung among 
them ; fot he had been in his time a great plague 
to them, both by sea and land. His ship carried 
about forty guns, and an hundred men. But 
though he had been such a scourge to them, for 
many years, yet the slaves which were at any time 
taken by him were, kindly treated: insomuch, that 
when he came toan anchor at some places, the in- 
habitants would bring him fruits and wine, &c. on 
board, as presents; especially in the island called 
Eustanchue, or Long Island; near Scio. 

In this island, and in the principal town thereof 
by the way, is a tree of a prodigious bigness, so 
large, that 1 question whether there be another like 
it for Bigness in the whole world. Under which 
are several cottee-houses, barbers’ shops, and other 
shops; and several fountains of water, wherewith 
to take abdes ; and if I mistake not, there are five 
and thirty, or seven and thirty pillars, some of 
which are marble, and some of timber, to support 
the branches thereof. This tree is famous, toa 
‘proverb, all over ‘Turkey. 

Some time after we arrived at Scio, an island, 
since taken by the Venetians, inhabited by the 
Greeks, but governed by the Turks, about fifteen 
leagues on this side Smyrna ; the Turks had liber- 
ty, for one month’s time, to go home to visit the 
respective places of their nativity. 

I went to Smyrna and hired a chamber there.. 
And after I knew where the consul’s house was, 
went thither, and inquired of the janizaries, i. e. 
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Turkish soldiers, which kept guard at his door, 
whether the consul was at home: they directed me 
to one of his three interpreters, who brought me 
to him. The consul not knowing who I was, com- 
plimented me much, because I was handsomely 
apparelled; and I returned the compliment to him 
after the Turkish manner, and then delivered him 
my letter of recommendation. Which was as 
follows. 
STR, Algier, June 14, 1694. 

It must raise a melancholy consideration in eve- 
ry merciful heart, to observe a well disposed body 
and mind in danger of inevitable ruin, by a fatal 
destiny of consuming its most improveable years 
of strength and vigour in a detested course. 

It would, therefore, by a yenerous attempt to 
reinstate such an object into the discharge of its 
most ‘immediate natural duty, be a distinguishing 
mark of a true votary to the welfare of his coun- 
try; whereto I am fully assured, you will exert 
your steadiness and conduct. | 

Iam, Sir, your most faithful, humble servant, 


Tuomas. BaKeEnr. 
To William Raye, Esq. consul of 
the English nation at Smyrna. 


* A copy of this letter Consul Baker gave me a few years 
since, when I waited upon him at his house near St. James’s 
Park, Westminster. On the back of it he had writ thus,—Copy 
of my, letter to Consul Raye at Smyrna, to favour the escape 
of Joseph Pitts, an English. renegado, from a squadron of Al- 
gier men of war. Had my kindness to him been discovered tq 
the government of Algier, my legs and arms had first been 
broken, and my carcase burnt. A danger hitherto not courted 


by any. 
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The consul having perused the letter, bid the 
interpreter to withdraw, because he should not un- 
derstand any thing of the ‘matter. After he was 
gone, the consul asked me whether I was the man 
mentioned in the letter. Itold him Iwas. He 
said the design was very dangerous, and that if it 
should be known to the Turks that he was any way 
concerned in it, it was as much as his life; and his 
all was worth. But after he had discoursed me 
further, and found that 1 was fully resolved in the 
matter, he told me that, “ truly were it not upon 
Mr. Baker’s request, he would not meddle in such 
a dangerous attempt; but for the friendship and 
respect he bore to him, he would do me all the 
kindness he could:” which put life into me. 

We had no English nor Dutch ships at Smyrna 
then, but daily expected some; he told me, I 
must wait till they came, and withal cautioned me 
not to frequent his house, unless upon some more 
than ordinary business. A day or two after this, 
I was sitting in a barber's shop, who was an Ar- 
menian,’ where both Christians and Turks did 
shave ; and there was then an Englishman shaving, 
whose name was George Grunsell, of Deptford. 
Ile knew me not otherwise than a Turk, but when 
I heard him speak English, I asked him in Eng- 
lish, whether he knew.of any of the west-parts of 
England to be in Smyrna? He told me of one, 
who he thought was an Exeter-man, which when I 
heard, I was glad at heart. I desired him to shew 
me his house, which he very kindly did: but when 
I came to speak with Mr. Eliot, for so was his 
name, I found him to be one of Cornwall, who 
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had served some part of his apprenticeship in 
Exov, with Mr. Henry Cudmore a merchant; he 
was very glad to see me for country's sake: after 
some discourse, I communicated to him my de- 
sign, and how I had been with the consul. He 
was very glad to hear of it, and promised to assist 
me, and told me, that I need not run the hazard 
of going to the consul’s house, but if I had any 
thing of moment to impart to him, he would do it 
forme. I thought it good to follow his friendly 
advice. | 

In a month’s time it was cried about the city of 
Smyrna, that all Algerines should repair to their 
ships, which lay then at Rhodes, another island 
inhabited by Greeks, as Scio, and governed by the 
Turks. 

You must observe, that no Algerine is forced to 
return to Algier again, but they may discharge 
themselves when they please. 

All this while no English or Dutch ships came 
to Smyrna; the consul and Mr. kliot therefore 
consulted which was my best way to take; to stay 
at Smyrna after all the Algerines were gone, would 
look suspiciously ; and therefore they advised me 
not to tarry there, but either to go to Scio with 
the Algerines, which is part of our way back to 
Rhodes, or else to go up to Constantinople; and 
when there, to write to the said Mr.° Eliot, and 
acquaint him where I was; and stay there till I 
had directions from them to return to Smyrna, or 
what else to do. 

I pursued their advice, and went with some of 
the Algerines to Scio, and there made a stop till 


s 
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all the Algerines were gone from thence, and then 
writ Mr. Eliot where I was. A short time after, 
he writ me, that he was very glad that I was where 
I was, but withal, gave a damp to My spirits, with 
the bad news, that our Smyrna fleet were said to 
be intercepted by the French, with the cold reserve 
of comfort, that it wanted confirmation, and that 
they hoped it was not true. 

Now the devil was very busy with me, tempting 
me to lay aside all thoughts of escaping, but to 
return to Algier, and continue a mussulman. 
What with the temptation, and what with the dis- 
appointment, I was very melancholy. But here 
the goodness of God was manifested to me in such 
a measure, that I at last surmounted all the temp- 
tations and fears that so furiously beset me, which 
were indeed very great: for it was suggested to 
me, first, that it was a very difficult, if not despe- 
rate attempt, to endeavour to make my escape; 
and that if I were discovered in ity I should be 
put to death after the most cruel and exemplary 
manner :. and also, in the next place, the loss that 
I should sustain thereby, in several respects, viz. 
the loss of the profitable returns which I might 
make of what money I had, to Algier ; and of re- 
ceiving eight months pay due to me there, and the 
frustrating my hopes and expectations which I 
had from my patroon, who made me large pro- 
mises of leaving me considerable substance at his 
death: and I believe he meant as he promised ; for 
I must.acknowledge he was like a father to me. 

After I had my liberty to go from him, or live 
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with him, I chose the latter; and he was so willing: 
of it, that he gave me my meat, coffee, washing, 
lodging, and clothes freely: and in short, loved 
me as if I had been his own ehild; which made 
me sincerely to love him, I do acknowledge. This: 
was also a great temptation to me to return to 
Algier. 

In the midst of all, I would pray to God for his 
assistance, and found it. For I bless God, that 
after all my acquaintance were gone from Scio to 
Rhodes, I grew daily better and better satisfied, 
though my fears were still very great, you must 
imagine; and I was indeed’ afraid every body I 
met did suspect my design. And I cam truly say, 
that I would not go through such a labyrinth of 
sorrows and troubles again, might I gain a king- 
dom. Nay at this very hour, when fF reflect upon 
my danger, my concern revives, and my very flesh 
trembles ; for if my design had by any means been 
discovered, I should: undoubtedly have been put 
to death. perhaps there at Scio, or else secured in 
the Algerine ships, and my dreadful punishment 
would have been reserved till I was brought back 
to Algier, there to be made a public example for . 
all renegadoes to take warning by for the future. 
For it is certain death for all in the like circum- 
stances with me, who ‘endeavour to make their 
escape, if it be known. 

The manner of executing renegadoes when they 
are found attempting to make, or are retaken after 
they have made their eseape, is.as follows. As 
goon as such an one.is brought before the dey, 
sentence is at once past upon him. Upon which 
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the mizwear, i. e. executioner ties his feet with one 
end of a rope, and fasteus the other at the tail of 
a mulc which is got ready for the purpose, at about 
ten or twelve feet distance, and then drags the 
apostuie, as they style him, about the streets on 
the stones some hours. The Mahometans are so 
far from shewing the poor wretch the least pity, 
that they do nothing but revile him. The execu- 
tioner going before the mule loudly proclaims his 
crime. After they have exposed hini in this terri- 
ble manner till he is ulmost dead, they draw him 
without the gate bab el wait, to a place where the 
Jews bury their dead, where they get a fire, and 
burn him to ashes. This I have seen done with 
my own eyes: and had I been discovered or taken, 
must have been served in the same manner myself. 
But the good providence of God ordered it better 
for me. - 
-~While.I was at Scio, I wrote, as I said, a letter 
to our English consy] Mr, Raye, and to Mr. Eliot, 
acquainting them with what strong temptations I 
was assaulted. They answered me with very kind 
and comfortable lines, which gave great life to my 
drooping spirits. 

The first Jetter that Mr. Eliot sent me while I 
was at Scio, he directed to a Greek there, who 
did business for the consul of Smyrna, to be deli- 
vered to me, naming me by my Turkish name. I 
was altogether unknown to the Greek, so that he 
was forced to inquire among the Algerines for one 
of that name; and indeed there were one or two 
more of the same name with myself, but they were 
gone from Scio to Rhodes. When the letter came 
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to my hands, and I saw the superscription I trem- 
bled exceedingly, imagining there had been danger 
of its talling’into either of the other Algerines 
hands; fond did not then know that Mr. Eliot had 
been so good and careful as to send the Greek a 
particular description of me, as my age, stature, 
complexion, that I was an Englishman, a native of 
Exeter, &c. ow purpose to prevent any mistake in 
the delivery: of the letter. -This he hath'since in- 
formed me of, and my ignorance: of it was the 
cause of that blunder in page 172 and 173 ot the 
first edition of my book, which seemed to cast a 
reflection. (though | did not design it as such) up- 
on that worthy gentlemnan, to whom I -am more 
obliged than to ail the other friends I have in the 
world. Tor this I have‘begged his pardon, and 
take this opportunity of doing it in the most’ par 
lic manner. 

 . When I first came to Scio from Smyrna, accord- 
ing to the advice of these my true friends, the con- 
sul and Mr.. Eliot, I happened to take up my lodg- 
ing at a hawn, or inn, ‘adjeining to the harbour, 
where were two Algerines; who were Spanish rene- 
gadoes; I had no acquaintance with them at all, 
for they belonged not to the same ship that I did, 
nor do I .remember that I had ever seen them be- 
fore; but being all Algerines, we soon became fa- 
miliarily acquainted; insomuch that they would 
fain have me lodge in the same room with them; 
‘accordingly I did, but the next day I better con- 
sidered of it, and thought it not convenient to be 
so near the harbour, because the Algerines would 
be often asking of me when I would return to Al+ 
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gier; and laying matters together, I thought like- 
wise, that 1 were better break off society with these 
two fellows; which I did, and removed to one end 
of the town, to a Greek’s house, where I hired a 
room. The two said renegadoes found me out, 
and were still very desirous to be with me; to 
which I at length consented. And when I better 
knew them, their company pleased me, because I 
could not observe any thing of the Mahometan re- 
ligion in them; neither would they at any time talk 
of going to Rhodes, where our ships lay; which 
made me at last suspect that they were of my mind, 
designing to make their escape. And what some- 
what confirmed me in this suspicion, was this, the 
younger of thein would sometimes speak slightly 
of Mahomet, cailing him sdbbatero, i. e. shoe-ma- 
ker, and the other would seem faintly to reprove 
him for it; and I also would shew my dislike of it, 
though I was truly pleased to hear it. But it seems 
this was all to try me. And indeed I would some- 
times try them too, and therefore. would take an 
Arabic alcoran in my hand to read, of which they 
were both wholly ignorant, and they would laugh 
at me, and at last came to pop the alcoran out of 
mv hand, and blow out the candle, telling me, I 
should read no more. At length we came to know 
One another’s mind, and I found that they applied 
themselves to some [’rench priests in Smyrna, to 
make their escape, as I did to the consul, and 
Mr. Eliot. 
About this time I received another letter from 
Mr. Eliot, ir which he informed me, that the re- 
ported bad news concerning our ships being inte?- 
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cepted by the French was true, but that he‘and the 
consul had consulted that day what was best to be 
done for my safety; and.upon due consideration, 
were of opinion that it would be in vain for.me to 
wait for any [English ships, for it might be a long 
time before any came, and it would be charge and 
loss of time for me to stay far them. And there- 
fore they advised me to pu off in a French ship, 
though somewhat more expensive, and in order 
thereunto, to hasten back again to Smyrna in the 
first boat that came. , : 

Accordingly I came to Smyrna again, and went 
immediately;to Mr. Grunsell’s house, who received 
me gladly ;-for he, with some other of my friends, 
was afraid that I had gone back to Algier. 

I lodged at Mr. Grunsell’s house, and kept my- 
self very private for the space of twenty days, till 
the French ship was ready to sail: where I was 
visited daily by Mr. Eliot, who (I thank him) did 
always administer comfort to me, under my: fears, 
which were not small; particularly because I had 
heard how an Englishman was served who turned 
Tark in Algier, and made his escape, but afterward 
using the seas, made a voyage to Smyrna; the 
Algerines happened to be there at that time, and 
as he was in a barber’s shop, some of them pass- 
ing by, seemed to remember him; he suspecting 
it, went away immediately: the Turks followed 
him, and he perceiving it, made the more haste, at 
which the Turks pursued him the more closely, 
and he, to avoid them, ran into an English factor’s 
house; but the Turks were so close upon him, 
that he had not power to make fast the door aftey 
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him; so that théy cut him in pieces: This was 
but a few years before I came away; which (toge- 
ther with my being acquainted too well with their. 
cruelty, which they glory in, when it is, as they 
think it, for the cause of religion) filled me with 
great fears, and dreadful apprehensions. 

Now the French ship, in which I was to make 
my escape, was intended to sail the next day; and 
therefore in the evening I went on board, ap- 
parelled as an Englishman, with my beard shaven, 
a campaign periwig, and a cane in my hand, ac- 
companied with three or four of my friends. The 
boat which carried us on board; was brought just to 
the house where I lodged; and as we were going 
into it there were some Turks of Smyrna walking 
by, but they smelt nothing of the matter. My 
good friend Mr. Eliot had agreed with the captain 
of the ship to pay four pounds for my passage to 
Leghorn; but neither he nor any of the French- 
men knew who I was. Mr. Eliot only told him 
that my parents were desirous of my return home 
to England. My friends, after they had brought 
mie safe on board, took their leave of me, and told 
me that if the ship, did not sail the next morning, 
they would visit me again, which aecordingly they 
did, (the ship not sailing,) and brought wine and 
victuals on board; upon which they were very mer- 
ry, but for my part, I was exceedingly uneasy till the 
ship had made sail. 1 pretended myself ignorant 
of all foreign languages, because I would not be 
known to the French, who (if we had met with 
any Algerines) I was afraid would be so far from 
shewing me any tavour so as to conceal me, that 
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they would readily discover whol was, had they 
been let into the secret, and give me up into their 
hands. | 

In our voyage we were chased by a privateer, 
which made me very melancholy, fearing it might 
be one of the Algerines who sailed from Rhodes 
but a few days before us. I leave the reader to 
judge of the distress I was then in; but it was not 
able tocome up with us. We thought afterwards, 
that it was a Spanish privateer, with whom the 
French had then war. 

We had a month's passage from Smyrna to Leg- 
horn, and I was never at rest in my mind till we 
arrived; where as soon as ever I came ashore, I 
prostrated myself and kissed the earth, blessing Al- 
mighty God, for hisundeserved mercy and goodness 
to me, that I once more set footing on the Euro- 
pean, Christian part of the world. The custom of 
Leghorn, (as well as of some other parts) is, when 
any ships come from Turkey, or Barbary, not to 
suffer the men straightway to come ashore, fear- 
ing lest their country should be infected with the 
plague, because the Turks and Moors country is 
seldom entirely free from it: therefore, I say, they 
will not permit any to come ashore directly, but 
they and their cargo are put on an island, and 
there they are to perform their quarantine, i. e. to 
stay forty days; after which, every man of them is 
searched by the physician, and if they find no in- 
fection upon any of them, they are admitted ashore; 
but if any of them should chance to die within for- 
ty days, then they must begin the quarantine again. 
When we came out of Smyrna it was pretty free 
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froni the plague; which they having intelligence of, 
ordered us to remain on the said island only. five 
and twenty days; during which time, every day, 
necessaries are brought to be sold, but the sellers 
keep themselves at a distance from us, laying down 
their provisions, and telling aloud the price ; then 
we that buy, pat the price of them into a vessel of 
water, placed there on purpose, and afterwards ney 
come and take out the money. 

It happened a few days after I had been upon 
the Lazaret, i. ec. the:said island, that there came 
a French vessel from Algier, in which were some 
redeemed slaves, amongst whom were some Dutch- 
men, and one of them was a nigh neighbour of 
mine in Algier, who was mightily surprised, but 
very glad to see me; and said, that he, with the 
rest of nis countrymen, would be glad of my com- 
pany homeward, for that they had rather travel 
home by land than by sea. 1 was no less glad of 
their company, than they of mine; and therefore 
after being permitted to go ashore, and tarrying in 
Leghorn one night, the next day wé set out on our 
journey. It was about Christmas time, when there 
was very frosty weather, and great snows fell, so 
that we travelled twenty days in the snow. The 

rst day we set out from Leghorn we came to Pi- 
sa? from thence to Florence ; from thence to Bo- 
lognia; and so onward. We had a note of alk 
cities and towns we were to pass through, as far as 
to Ausburgh. After I had travelled with my com- 
pany about two hundred miles 1 in Italy, and was 
just entering into Germany, my left leg failed 
me, so that I was not able to hold on with them; 
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whereupon they went away and left me, fearing their 
money would fall short, if they should stay for me. 

Being thus left behind I was much troubled; 
but it pleased God to mitigate my pains, and the 
next day I followed them, but never could overtake 
them, they being always a day’s journey before me. 

When I had gone these two hundred miles with 
them, I was forced to. travel five hundred more, 
(as they told me it was) on foot in Germany, till 
I came to Francfort. I fell into some troubles in. 
travelling through Germany; and among them this 
was one, viz..one day I had travelled through a 
freat. wood, and as I came out of it, I met with 
four or five German soldiers, who bid me stand ; 
I did; they examined me, and I gave them an ac- 
count of myself; they made me go back with them, 
saying, I was a Frenchman, come asa spy into 
their country. I earnestly begged of them to Ict 
me go; they.would not, but carried me back into 
the wood again, and brought me to a bye place, 
which made me very much afraid they would take 
away my life; and I have been since told by one 
of that country, that I had a very narrow escape, 
because the Germans seldom rob without commit- 
tingmurder. There they robbed me of my money, 
as much as they could find, then beat me, and bid 
me be gone: but as Divine Providence ordered it, 
they did not strip me; for if they had, they would 
have found more money about me. 

When I came to Ausburgh, I thought the rivet 
Rhine had come up so far, but was mistaken ; 
for I was informed, that I must travel still further 
on foot, viz. to Francfort, upon the Maine, which 
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was about an hundred and &ifty miles more. It 
could not be helped, and therefore put to it I 
must. I got directions for as far as that place, 
and found it many a weary step; but the thoughts 
of getting home at last put new life and strength 
into me. When I got to Francfort it was about 
sun-set, and the gates of the city were just ready 
to be shut; for they had then war with France. 
When I offered to go in, the centinals who were 
upon duty at the gate, demanded of me, whol 
was? .I told them, an Englishman... They asked 
me, whence I came? I replied, from Leghorn ; 
but they would not believe me. They bid me 
produce my passport, but I had none, because the 
above-mentioned company took it with them, when 
I was left behind ; and the want of it was the oc- 
casion-of many troubles to me in my travels. Upon 
this they would not allow me entrance, but told 
me to go to sucha particular way, and about a 
mile and half off I should find a village, where I 
might lodge; for there was not so much as one 
house without the walls. I desired them to have 
some compassion upon me; and told them, that I 
knew not the way; that it was almost dark; and 
withal, that [ was weary and faint, having travelled 
a great way that day. But all thearguments I could 
make use of were to no purpose, and so the gate 
was shut. Upon meeting with such an unexpected 
repulse, I sat down on the ground and wept; 
for I had not a bit of bread to eat, nor any 
fire to warm myself in the extremely cold season 
which then was, though I had a little money which 
soon supplied all my wants; for looking about me, 
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J, at last, spied an hut, or little house of boards, 
not far fron: the gate, where some soldiers kept 
guard; I made towards it, and the corporal seeing 
the condition I was in, took pity on me, and called 
me in, where they had a good fire. After I had 
warmed myself, he. gave me some of his victuals, 
for which seasonable kindness I gave him mioney 
to fetch us some good liquor. - One of the soldiers 
very gladly went to the village whithér I had been 
directed for a lodging, and brought some wine in 
a bucket; so that with their victuals, and the wine, 
I very well rsfreshed myself, and lying down on 
the boards slept comfortably. I thought there had 
been some English merchants in the city, and there- 
fore desired the corporal to conduct me to one of 
them; but he could find none. At length he brought 
me toa French gentleman’s house, who had a son 
which lived in England some time, and was lately 
returned home ; by whom I was made very wel- 
come: his name was Mr. Vander Laher. I very 
well remember, when I came first before him, he 
asked me, whether I was a Roman Catholic, or 
Protestant, I replied, a Protestant. No matter 
for that, said he, we are bound to do goed to 
strangers. I lived, added he, three years in Lon- 
don, and found English people very civil to me. 
He then inquired, what my particular business was 
with him? I told him, to procure a pass to go safe 
down the river, (for they are so strict there, in 
time of war, as to examine even their own coun- 
trymen) and, at the same time, desired him to 
change a pistole for me, and give me such money 
as would pass current at the places I was to call at 
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on my way; for | had sometimes changed a piece 
of gold, and before all the exchange of it was 
expended in my travels, I could not put off some 
of the money without loss. He changed my pis- 
tole tor me, and told me what money would pass 
in such and such place; and what I should reserve 
till Iast, to spend in Holland. He was, moreover, 
so exceedingly civil, as to go with me to the pub- 
lic office, where he stated my case, and easily got 
a pass for me, without any charge. 

He then conducted me to the river side, where was 
a boat, almost full of passengers, ready to set out 
for Mentz. ‘This obliging gentleman told the mas- 
tcr of the boat, that he would satisfy him for my 
passage ; and desired an acquaintance of his in 
the boat to take care of me, and when we got to 
\Meutz, to direct me to acertain merchant, for whom 
he gave mea letter, and therewith a piece of money 
to drink his health. 

When we came to Mentz, every man was to pro- 
duce his passport ; and as they were looking over, 
the person in the boat who wasdesired to take care 
of me, sent a boy to call the merchant, to whom I 
was to deliver the letter; who immediately came, 
and having perused it, invited me to his house. 

This gentleman happened to be a slave in Algier, 
at the same time I was; which made me the more 
welcome to him. He inquired of me about his 
patroon, whom I knew very well; and many other 
things we talked of, relating to Algier. I received 
much kindness from this gentleman; for he paid 
off my quarters for that night, gave me victuals 
and money for my passage from Mentz to Cologn ; 
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and, moreover, sent by'me a letter ‘of recommen:> 
dation to a correspondent of his there. 

At Cologn I received the like kindness, having 
my passage paid for to Rotterdam ; and if I would, 
might have had a recommendatory letter to some 
gentleman ‘there too; but I refused it, being une 
willing to be teo troublesome to my friends. 

I found great kinuness at Rotterdam, where 
when it was Lnown that there was one come from 
Algier, several flocked about me; some inquiring 
for .heir husbands, and others for their children, 
to whom I gave the best account I could. And 
at H[elvoctsluys, whither our English packet-boats 
sail from Harwich, I had the same civility shewn 
me. But when I came into England, my own na- 
tive country, I met with but coarse treatment; for 
the very first night I lay ashore I was impressed 
into the kiny’s service, we having at that time war 
with France. And though I made known my con- 
dition, acquainting them how many years I had, 
been in slavery; and used many arguinents for my 
liberty, with tears, yet ngthing would prevail, but 
away 1 must go, and I was accordingly carried to 
Colchester prison, where I lay some days. While 
I was there, I writ two letters, one to Sir William 
Falkener, who was one of the Smyrna, or Turkey 
Company in London, on whom I had a bill for a 
little money; the other was to my father in Exeter, 
to acquaint him with my escape from Turkey: and 
that I had been in England, if I should die on the 
voyage or be lost at sea, must have been no small 
satisfaction to my relations, had it so happened. 
Ina few days I was put on board a smack, which 


